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The procession of the years—from out of the experienced past 
into the exacting present—brings KERITE through upwards of a 
century of successful service—and continues it as the standard 
by which engineering judgment still measures insulating value. 





®@ Location of Wheel 
Foundries of Members 
of A.M.C.C.W. 
40 in United States 
_8 in Canada 
48 — Total 


® Location of Railroad 
Owned Wheel Foundries 
not Members of A.M.C.C.W. 
3 in United States 
lin Canade 
4— Total 
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IC AL every manufacturer of Chilled Car Wheels 


to Serve in North America excepting railroad plants. 
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Spot your shops on the map and you will find a New York Car Wheel Company 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


Chilled Car Wheel plant in easy commuting dis- Ramapo Foundry & Wheel Works 


. . Reading Car Wheel Company 
tenon. GEE Ge to peer mteetinge to onl te Southern Wheel Division of A.B.S. & F. Company 


manufacturer on your requirements. Tredegar Iron Works 
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ey ww VV Uniform Product 
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HE nation is facing a challenge 
more stern and realistic than any 
in its history. Victory must and will be 
achieved, and it will be quicker and 
more certain if the maximum and 
unified effort of men, materials and 
resources is available. 
The railroads carry more than 75 
per cent of the country’s freight traffic 
and this transportation plant is the ' , F 
heart of our whole war effort. Not a ‘ 
** only must that plant be maintained in . 
efficient condition, but every possible 
’ improvement must be made in the 
“> interest of our whole production 
schedule. 
The modernization of the present 
Wee §=6signal plant and addition of improve- 
ments at strategic points will provide 
for the increased flexibility, speed 
and safety of operation, with a mini- 
mum use of vital metals for the benefits 
obtained. Such improvements will 
P | be of value during this present emer- 
. gency and in the period of readjust- 
ment which will follow. » » ~» 
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Prospect and Retrospect 


NOW AND 1918: How much better off 
the country is from a transportation stand- 
point now, than in World War I, is sur- 
veyed in detail in the leading editorial 
herein. The railroads in the first nine 
months of 1941 handled 14 per cent more 
ton-miles, and without congestion, than 
they did with congestion in 1918—and they 
did the job with 31 per cent fewer freight 


engines and 22 per cent fewer freight cars.. 
The editorial foresees a probable shortage. 


in passenger facilities, likely to arise be- 
cause of the prohibition of rubber for auto- 
mobile tires. 

& 
WARNING FROM EASTMAN: Di- 
rector Eastman of the ODT, in a message 
to railroaders herein, warns that~“the re- 
markable accomplishments of 1941 will 
have to be surpassed”—and bespeaks the 
co-operation of railroad men with his 
‘Office to that end. 

* 
ANALYSIS BY BUDD: The retiring 
Defense Transportation Commissioner in 
an article elsewhere in these pages reviews 
the transportation facilities of the country 
and discloses the probable coming traffic 
demands on the railroads and the equip- 
ment and materials which will be needed 
to meet them. Transportation, he explains, 
is an integral part of our war machine, and 
its capacity must be expanded in even ratio 
to the expansion of the machine as a whole. 

a 
WHAT WILL NET BE IN ’42?: Car- 
loadings at not less than 44.5 millions and, 
probably, not more than 46.6 millions (un- 
less the short work-week is ended) are 
foreseen in a study, presented herein, of 
traffic and revenue prospects for 1942. The 
revenue possibilities cover a much wider 
range than traffic, however, because of the 


- unknown factor of rates. If these are raised 


as much as the carriers ask, net operating 
income in 1942 may be as large or even a 
little larger than in 1941—but a failure by 
the railroads to secure substantial increases 
| promptly will reduce net operating income 
| by the difference between what the roads 
have asked for and what they actually get. 
®@ 
MUNITIONS FOR UNCLE SAM: 
America is confident of her ability to lick 
her totalitarian enemies — because of the 


superior productive capacity of American 


industry. A very considerable part of this 
productive superiority, as an article herein 
discloses, lies in the plants of the industries 
which were built up to supply the railways 
with equipment and materials. Free enter- 
prise built these plants, and no government 
which has relied on socialism or other dic- 
tatorial economic policies can bring to this 
Struggle the industrial resources with which 
| €conomic freedom has endowed this people. 
| The article is specific, telling what kind of 
defense materials are produced by what in- 
dustries—a record which may be historical 
when the final account of the present con- 
flict is set down. 
@ 

THE ARMY ON STEEL: Soldiers— 
almost at the 1918 volume—were handled 
| by the railroads in 1941 with skill and dis- 


patch which far excelled the last war’s per- 
formance. The magnitude and variety of 
the railways’ direct participation in military 
manoeuvers is presented in an article in 
this issue—with as much detail as it is 
proper to give about- the organization 
which is producing so smoothly this re- 
markable movement. 
® 
TRACKAGE FOR DEFENSE: The 
construction of vast new plants to produce 
defense goods, and the large number of new 
military establishments, have required the 
construction of much mileage of connect- 
ing trackage—some of it laid down in diffi- 
cult spots. How the engineering questions 
encountered in this work have been an- 
swered in specific cases is outlined in an 
illustrated article herein. 
@ 

HOW MUCH POWER & CARS?: 
The best performance the railroads have 
ever been able to secure from their car 


. supply is compared with prospective 1942 


peak demands in an analysis herein—to ar- 
rive at as close an estimate as possible of 
the number of cars the railroads must have 
in coming months, to avoid embarrassment. 
A companion article makes a similar ap- 
praisal of the motive power situation. No 
cause for panic in the outlook—but no oc- 
casion for undue assurance either. In- 
formed vigilance is needed here, and there’ll 
be “no discharge in the war.” 
Bc 

RR-MADE MUNITIONS?: Our staff 
specialist on railway shop questions draws 
attention to the fact that 24-hour, 7-days- 
a-week operation would increase output of 
shop tools, perhaps, three-fold—compared 
with single-shift operation. The sugges- 
tion is made that the idle hours on railway 


‘machines be used in munitions work— 


thereby accelerating the defense program; 
and, incidentally, getting useful service out 
of these machines before obsolescence over- 
takes them. 
2 
DOCTOR PARMELEE: The Director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
his usual comprehensive annual statistical 
presentation of the past year’s railway 
operations on another page herein—its out- 
standing characteristic being that the sta- 
tistical data there presented are given (on 
the basis of careful estimates) for the en- 
tire year. Until complete figures are avail- 
able six weeks or more hence, this article 
will, as always, be the best and handiest 
summary to be had of all the important 
statistical information on the year’s railway 
performance. 
) 

MORE CONSTRUCTION IN ’41: 
There was more new construction—track 
and structures—on the railroads last year 
than in any similar period in a decade. 
New route mileage was only 54, and mul- 
tiple trackage only 12, but some of the 
jobs the railroads have done or have now 
in hand are pretty intensive. Miles aban- 
doned totaled over 1,500—another sign of 
progress, in that cessation of operation of 
such lines represents the removal of a drain 
on railway net revenues. 


a 


1.6 BILLION OF RR BUYING: Pur- 
chases by and in behalf of the railroad in- 
dustry in 1941 ran to more than 1.6 billion 
dollars—compared with 1.1 billions in 1940. 
Details, by kinds- of materials (and by 
classes of railroads), are presented, tabu- 
lated and charted by our purchases and 
stores editor elsewhere in this issue. 

a 
PRICES MOVE UPWARD: With 
1914 prices taken as 100, 1941 prices aver- 
aged 189—as compared with an index of 
179 in 1940. Details, by important classes 
of goods purchased, are charted and 
tabulated on another page herein. 

8 
131,670 FREIGHT CARS: For service 
in the United States, the railroads, the 
government and private car lines in 1941 
ordered 118,371 freight cars. Canadian 
orders totaled 7,578 and export orders 5,721 
—giving a grand total of 131,670 of freight 
car business for North America, which tops 
1929 by more than 7,000 cars. 

@ 
1,849 LOCOMOTIVES: 1,436 engines 
were ordered in 1941 for service in the 
United States; 334 were purchased for 
export (largely “lend-lease”) ; and 79 were 
ordered from Canada’s builders. Of the 
orders for domestic service—302 of the 
units were steam, 1,096 were Diesels and 
38 electrics. The number of locomotives 


(as well as freight cars) built—in contrast 
to orders—is not quite such a bright pic- 


ture, as our analyses herein reveal. 

eo 
639 PASSENGER CARS: While records 
of many years’ standing were broken in 
motive power and freight rolling stock 
orders, the passenger car market in the 
latter months of the year lost its zip (be- 
cause of the policy of the priority authori- 
ties). At that, 1941 passenger car orders 
were exceeded since 1929 only by those of 
1930 and 1937. 

=) 
SIGNALING: Although slightly less in 
volume than in 1940, signaling installations 
in 1941 exceeded those of any other year 
since 193l—such is the revelation in the 
annual report on these installations, set 
forth elsewhere in this issue. 

a 
TRANSPORT BALANCE: Probably 
no more helpful characterization could be 
made—to promote understanding of the re- 
lation of transportation to the nation’s war 
effort—than Ralph Budd’s observation that 
production and transportation are now 
in balance. That is, capacity use of the 
transportation plant is equal to (neither 
more nor less than) the war effort’s needs 
for transportation. If this accurate con- 
cept is kept in mind, it becomes instantly 
clear that any desired increase in defense 
production must be paralleled with a pro- 
portionate increase in transportation capac- 
ity. As well try to build more tanks and 
planes and ships without proportionately 
more steel, as to expect to produce them 
without more transport (and, of course, the 
materials it takes to produce more trans-’ 
port). 
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1941—Railway Review 
and Outlook— 1942 


The year 1941 was one of the most important and 
critical in the history of our railways. The govern- 
ment’s spending for defense got well under way in 
the second half of 1940, and was certain to increase 
rapidly throughout 1941. The railways had much less 
equipment than a decade before; and estimates were 
made by some in official Washington that traffic would 
increase so much more than available equipment. that 
the carriers would be swamped. Predictions were 
freely made of a large car shortage, and consequent 
adoption of government operation as in 1918. 

Some of these predictions were fulfilled. Government 
spending for defense increased so fast that in 1941 it 
was about 16 billion dollars, as compared with govern- 
ment spending for war in 1918 of only about 12 billion. 
Owing directly and indirectly to this there was in 1941 
the largest increase in demand upon the railways for 
freight transportation that ever occurred, and also a 
large increase in demand for passenger transportation. 
Revenue ton-mileage increased over 1940 by 26 per 
cent, or 97 billion—from 373 billion to 470 billion. 
The largest previous increase (in 1916) was 77 billion. 
But the predictions that the railways would be 
swamped, would have a large car shortage and would 
be threatened with, or actually subjected to, govern- 
ment operation, failed of fulfillment. They maintained 
in 1941 a freight car surplus which ranged from as high 
as 190,000 during the coal strike in April to as low 
as 40,600 at the peak of traffic in October. The only 
time they seemed in any danger of government opera- 
tion was when they were threatened with a strike of 
their employees in November during the wage dispute. 
Of all the great primary defense industries, they came 
through 1941 with the least complaint and the most 
praise of their performance from both government and 
private sources, 


1918 and 1941—A Contrast in Transportation 


On December 23 President Roosevelt announced 
creation of the Office of Defense Transportation and 
the appointment of Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of 





as director. 
This was almost exactly twenty-four years after Presi- 
dent Wilson on December 26, 1917, issued a proclama- 
tion adopting government operation of railways ef- 
fective on December 28, and appointing William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, also Director Gen- 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


eral of Railroads. The circumstances in which the two 
policies were adopted, however, were widely different ; 
and, consequently, between the two policies adopted 
there are corresponding differences. These differences 
in circumstances and in the policies adopted cannot be 
too strongly emphasized at the present time. 


Nineteen Months of War in 1917-1918; 
Nineteen Months of Preparation in 1940-1941 


The United States entered the first World War in 
April, 1917. There has been no other difference in 
economic conditions in this country so great as in the 
transportation situation then and recently. The United 
States had made virtually no preparations or expendi- 
tures for participating in World War I, and there had 
been virtually no increase in production for that pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, throughout the first quarter of 
1917 there had already been the most serious shortage 
of transportation that had ever existed up to that time. 
The American Railway Association reported the fol- 
lowing net shortages of freight cars on the first day 
of each of the first four months of 1917: January, 62,- 
000; February, 110,000; March, 131,000; April, 145,- 
000. These shortages were due to a vast expansion 
of production and commerce. in the preceding decade 
owing to which, and to the load added by war demands 
from Europe in 1914-1916, the freight traffic actually 
handled by the railroads increased 64 per cent in 1916 
over 1906. 

The Railroads’ War Board, in spite of great difficul- 
ties. largely created by government transportation 
priority orders, succeeded in 1917 in increasing freight 
movement 9 per cent. But this was not enough to meet 
the already greatly increased, and still rapidly increas- 
ing, demand for service. Furthermore, the railways 
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were becoming confronted in the latter part of 1917 
with labor troubles, and with financial difficulties due 


to advancing prices as well as to demands for advances ~ 


in wages. Therefore, President Wilson decided for 
government operation with government guarantees 
“that the railroads shall receive a net operating income 
equal in each case to the average of the three years pre- 
ceding June 30, 1917.” Under government operation 
in 1918, during ten months of which the country was at 
war, the movement of freight was increased only 3 
per cent; while gross earnings, largely due to advances 
in rates, increased 21 per cent, or 870 million dollars, 
and operating expenses 40 per cent, or 1 billion 200 
million dollars. 

It happens by a coincidence that this country, with- 
out having previously made any preparations, partici- 
pated in World War I nineteen months in 1917-1918, 
and that it has been arming for participation in this war 
also nineteen months. And, as figures already given 
show, the government actually spent about one-third 
more for defense and war in 1941 than for war in 1918. 
But, because of—and also in spite of—the prolonged 
depression, there was a large surplus of transportation 
when it began at the middle of 1940 preparing for 
World War II. Instead of a net freight car shortage 
of 145,000, as on April 1, 1917, the railways had a net 
freight car surplus of 150,000 on June 1, 1940. 


Changed Conditions Faced by Director Eastman 


This surplus of equipment existed because, in spite 
of the great decline in amount of equipment during the 
depression, the railways were otherwise well prepared 
for meeting the emergency. They had added 8 billion 
dollars to their investment since 1916, which had greatly 
expanded and improved all the facilities used in moving 
equipment. While they had fewer locomotives and 
cars, the equipment they had was better. They had 
profited by their experience in the last war by organiz- 
ing the Association of American Railroads and giving 
it centralized control over the distribution and move- 
ment of equipment. The shippers had Regional Ad- 
visory Boards that were experienced, expert and co- 
operative in forecasting traffic and helping expedite the 
loading and unloading of cars. Government, railroads 
and shippers recalled the demoralizing effects of trans- 
portation priority orders during the last war, and Army, 
Navy and other government departments co-operated 
from the beginning of the defense program in prevent- 
ing accumulations of loaded cars at ports and elsewhere. 
Consequently, under the supervision of Ralph Budd, 
Commissioner of Transportation for the government, 
the railways succeeded in 1941 in furnishing with 
entire satisfaction to government authorities and private 
shippers the largest freight service ever rendered. 

Thus Mr. Eastman becomes Director of Transporta- 
tion facing conditions and problems widely different 
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from those that confronted the Railroads’ War Board 


_in 1917 and the Railroad Administration in 1918; and 





the authority and duties given him are correspondingly 
different from those of the Director General in 1918. 


No Present Prospect of Government Operation 

The government does not take over operation of the 
railways; and there is no present prospect that it will. 
The Director General’s authority extended over only the 
railways, but over them it was complete. Director East- 
man’s authority and duties extend over all branches of 
domestic transportation, but apparently relate only to 
defense traffic—although he is, of course, empowered 
to so direct defense traffic as to prevent any interference 
of commercial traffic with it. He is to co-ordinate the 
transportation activities of all federal government 
agencies, and also of all railroad, motor, inland water- 
way, pipe line, air, coastwise and intercoastal carriers 
to assure “maximum utilization of the domestic trans- 
portation facilities of the nation.” He will advise the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board on require- 
ments of the various means of transportation, and rec- 
ommend allocations of materials and equipment needed 
to “stimulate the provision of necessary additional trans- 
port facilities and equipment.” He will represent the 
defense interests of the government in fixing rates for 
transportation, although he must collaborate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in doing so. 

Probably it was inevitable that during the actual con- 
duct of war a government official not previously identi- 
fied with any one branch of transportation would be 
given direction of all branches. In the circumstances 
of the last year and a half no man could have given the 
government more efficient service as Commissioner of 
Transportation than Ralph Budd has given. And it 
can be said with equal confidence that no public official 
could now have been selected for Director of Transpor- 
tation with as much satisfaction to all transportation 


and shipping interests as the man appointed. 


A Wise Choice for Director of Transportation 


Director Eastman has always been a liberal. Twenty- 
three years ago, when he was appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he was an advocate of govern- 
ment ownership of railways and was regarded by con- 
servatives as a radical. But throughout these years 
he has been a thorough student of transportation, a very 
hard worker, of unquestioned integrity, judicial in his 
approach to all problems, and consequently he long 
since became recognized as the ablest and best-equipped 
man that ever served on the Interstate Commerce Com- . 
mission. Recent utterances indicate that he believes 
the railways have been doing a good job and need only 
constructive governmental assistance to continue doing 
it. Consequently, although we do not recall that Mr. 
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Eastman ever has expressly said he no longer favors 
government ownership, we believe his appointment can 
reasonably be construed as a move away from rather 
than toward government operation. 

Any review of developments in 1941 would be in- 
adequate if it did not analyze and emphasize how the 
railways achieved the great increase in efficiency of 
operation which enabled them to handle an unprece- 
dentedly large and unprecedentedly increased freight 
traffic so satisfactorily. They were government-oper- 
ated in 1918, the second year of our participation in 
World War I. Their largest freight traffic previous to 
1941 was handled in 1929. As respects government, 
industrial and transportation activities for defense and 
war, the year 1941 in the present period corresponds 
with 1918 in the last war period. Therefore, in the 
table on the following page we give statistics comparing 
railway freight handling performance in the first nine 
months of 1918, 1929 and 1941—Aater statistics for 1941 
being as yet unavailable. 


Unprecedented Railway Efficiency in 1941 


There are two kinds of freight, “revenue” and “non- 
revenue,” the latter being principally that handled by the 
railways for themselves. As the two kinds are handled 
in the same cars and trains, they must be combined to 
get measures of freight operating efficiency. The total 
number of tons of both revenue and non-revenue freight 
carried one mile in the first nine months of 1941 was but 
slightly larger than in 1929, but 14.2 per cent larger 
than in 1918. The figures showing with what a reduced 
amount of equipment 1941 traffic was handled are 
highly significant. Because of declines during the de- 
pression, the railways had last year almost 26 per cent 
fewer freight locomotives than in 1929 and 31 per cent 
fewer than in 1918. They had on line (including those 
privately-owned) 23.4 per cent fewer freight cars than 
in 1929 and 22.3 per cent fewer than in 1918. But, 
on the average, each freight locomotive moved 32.3 
per cent more miles than in 1929 and almost 32 per 
cent more than in 1918. Average load per loaded 
freight car was 5.6 per cent larger than in 1929, 
but 2.4 per cent smaller than in 1918; but aver- 
age number of cars per train was 3% per cent 
larger than in 1929 and 46.2 per cent larger than in 
1918. Consequently, the average number of tons hauled 
per train was 13 per cent larger than in 1929 and 34.2 
per cent larger than in 1918. Also, on the average, 
each freight car moved 22 per cent more miles than in 
1929 and 60 per cent more than in 1918. 

With locomotives hauling larger loads and covering 
more miles daily, and with freight cars also moving 
more miles a day, there were very much larger increases 
in the average amount of service rendered with each lo- 
comotive and each freight car. Measured by ton-miles, 
each locomotive, on the average, rendered 35.7 per cent 
more service daily in 1941 than in 1929 and 65.5 per 
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cent more than in 1918. Also, on the average, each 
freight car in 1941 rendered 31.5 per cent more service 
daily than in 1929 and 47 per cent more than in 1918. 


Remarkable Operating Records 


The increase in the efficiency with which locomotives 


- and cars were used may, perhaps, be more strikingly 


indicated by the following facts: The railways had 
31,544 freight locomotives in 1918 and only 21,754 in 
1941. If each freight locomotive in 1941 had rendered 
only as much service as each did in 1918 there would 
have been required 36,023 locomotives last year—65 
per cent, or 14,267, more than were actually available. 
The railways had on line last year an average of 
1,890,313 freight cars; and if each freight car had 
rendered only as much service as each did in 1918, there 
would have been required 2,776,650 cars—that is, 47 - 
per cent or 886,337 more than were actually available. 
Also, if each locomotive and freight car had rendered 
in 1941 only the same service that each did in 1929 
there would have been required last year about 7,600 
more locomotives and 570,000 more freight cars than 
were available. 

The operating conditions were probably the most 
favorable in history to accomplishing this phenomenal 
increase of efficiency, because there was such an ab- 
normally large traffic moving by main line between large 
centers of production, as compared with the traffic that 
had to be assembled from and delivered to small com- 
munities on branch lines. Nevertheless, the achieve- 
ment was a very great one—so great as to confound 
all critics of the railroad industry as “obsolete” and 
“decadent.” 


Purchases of Equipment and Materials, $1,250,000,000 


The unprecedented increase in traffic was accom- 
panied by corresponding increases in gross earnings, 
operating expenses, taxes, net operating income (until 
the wage increases effective September 1) and pur- 
chases. Gross earnings of about 5% billion dollars were 
24 per cent largerfhan in 1940 and the largest since 
1930—although more than 1 billion dollars smaller 
than in 1929. Operating expenses of almost 3 billion 
700 million were about 20 per cent larger than in 1940, 
and also the largest since 1930. Taxes of 554 million 
were 40 per cent larger than in 1940 and much the 
largest in history, exceeding those of 1929 by 157 
million. Net operating income of about 1 billion was 
almost 50 per cent larger than in 1940 and the largest 
since 1929, although 275 million less than in 1929. 

Confronted with the necessity of greatly increasing 
service, and having a large increase in net earnings with 
which to buy, the railways placed in 1941 the largest 
orders for equipment and materials since 1929, and 
may be found, when complete data are available, to 
have exceeded orders in 1929. In an article else- 
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where in this issue the Class I roads are estimated 
to have received materials from manufacturers costing 
824 million dollars—these materials including those re- 
ceived by the railways for building locomotives and 
cars in their own shops. They are also estimated to 
have placed orders with locomotive and car builders for 
equipment that will cost 424 million dollars. Thus, 
their total purchases of materials and equipment ap- 
proximated 1% billion dollars. Corresponding figures 
for 1940 are, materials, 582 million and equipment, 251 
million—a total of 833 million. These total purchases 
in the ten years ending with 1940 averaged about 551 
million annually. Thus, their increase in 1941 over 
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cope with next fall’s peak traffic, there would still have 
to be large amounts of equipment as well as materials 
ordered throughout 1942 to provide for meeting the 
continued increased demands for service expected in 
1943. Consequently, buying of equipment and materials 
may reasonably be expected to be as large or larger 
in 1942 as in 1941, if it is not to be restricted, as it 
was in 1941, by failure to allocate sufficient materials 
to the railways and manufacturers for them; and Di- 
rector of Transportation Eastman apparently will have 
authority to prevent such failure. 

Under present and prospective abnormal conditions, 
all forecasts of traffic, freight or passenger, and of 











1941 Railroad Performance Compared with 1929 and 1918 


Increase or Decrease 
1941 compared with 


First 9 months of 
pee ee 








. irs, ry c = 

1918 1929 1941 1918 1929 

Net ton-miles (rev. and non-rev.) (thousands) .........+++... 326,307,000 369,691,000 372,801,000 +14.2 + 0.8 
Locomotives in road freight service ...........eeeeeeeeceees 31,544 29,248 21,754 -31.0 —25.6 
Locomotives in bad order ......ccsecscccccscccccccssercsccs 4,698 4,823 4,511 - 4.0 — 6.5 
Per cent locomotives in bad order .......---ceeeceeeeceee 14.9 16.5 20.7 438.9 425.5 
Freight Cars on Lire (Inc. private cars) .......+.+-ee-eeeee 2,433,144 2,466,451 1,890,313 —22.3 —23.4 
Freight care in bad Order i... 0500 eek eee cece ce cccnesivcvece 138,501 150,454 95,533 9:6 =46:5 
Per cent freight cars in bad order ............+seeceeeeees 5.7 6.1 5.1 -10.5 ~16.4 
Average miles per locomotive per day .......-..+eeeeeeeeeee 65.0 64,8 85.7 +31.8 +32.3 
Avevage MURDER COTS. PEFALGI ans osinig ss otk soe Fe nee se 34.4 48.6 50.3 _ +46.2 \ + 3.5 
Pwerawe ek: Cer WORRCG MOL.” x0 Sie 0 6 56K 2's Fin0 6 o'8 sh wicley > ebins 29.0 26.8 28.3 — 2.4 + 5.6 
PA VORRIG AOI OP No oo 0 05: os bone 0 wiv si bie owas co see ecese 678 808 910 +34.2 +12.6 
Total freight train-miles ........-..cccccccccessccesscccsees 481,386,000 457,553,000 413,974,000 -14.0 - 9.5 
DAWOrARe DANES WE BORE DEE MOY ~ o.555:5 6.55 5e'6 v0.0 hbiw 4% a 07h 8:5. 50.09% 25.0 32.4 40.0 +60.0 +21.9 
Average ton-miles per locomotive per day .........-..eeeee00- 37,895 46,250 62,773 +65.5 +35.7 
Average ton-miles per car per day ......cccccccesccccveces-e 491 549 722 +47.0 $31.5 

















1940 was 50 per cent and over the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years was 126 per cent. The foregoing sta- 
tistics, as stated, are for Class I roads. Purchases of 
equipment and materials by all railroads and car lines 
are estimated at 1 billion 310 million in .1941, as com- 
pared with 870 million in 1940. 


Large Purchases Must Continue in 1942 


There was, because of inability to get materials, an 
unusual disparity between the volumes of equipment 
ordered and built. The number of locomotives ordered 
was 1,436, and the number built only 1,047— the largest 
number ordered since 1923, and the largest number 
built since 1926. The number of freight cars ordered 
was 118,371 and the number built 79,396—the largest 
number ordered since 1924, but only the largest num- 
ber built since 1930. The number of passenger cars 
ordered was 548 and the number built 229—both the 
largest since 1937, but both substantially smaller than 
in that year. 

A large part of the equipment ordered in 1941 will 
have to be built in 1942, as there were about 600 
locomotives and 75,000 freight cars still on order at the 
end of 1941. But this does not mean that there will 
not be large orders placed in 1942. Even if all shop 
capacity should be required to build equipment now on 
order before October 1, 1942, to enable the railways to 





railway earnings are likely to prove highly erroneous. 


We have recently read from equally authoritative gov- 


ernment sources estimates of war production in 1942 
ranging from 32 billion to 45 billion dollars. Stacey 
May, chief of the OPM Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, who made the estimate of 45 billion for war, 
also estimated a national income in 1942 of 110 billion 
dollars—both estimates being based on current prices. 
A total production and national income of 110 billion 
in 1942 would be at least 20 per cent larger than in 1941. 
No such increase seems probable or even possible. Both 
production and transportation were increased more in 
1941 than in any previous year; they would have to be 


. increased much more in 1942 than in 1941 to realize 


Mr. May’s estimate; and, of course, the more they have 
been increased already the more difficult it becomes 
further to increase them. 

There is at the beginning of 1942 a situation con- 
fronting the railways which was entirely unexpected 
and for which no provision has been made. Virtually 
all the rubber used in this country emanates from the 
Orient, and the prospective supply from that source 
has been extinguished by war in the Pacific. Conse- 
quently, the government has restricted the sale of tires 
for motor vehicles to those used for defense and the 
most essential civilian purposes. This apparently means 
within a few months a very great reduction in the use 
of private automobiles, and, finally, if the war lasts as 
long as expected, a virtual discontinuance of it. That, 
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in turn, means the diversion of an immense volume of 
both short and long distance business to street cars, 
railways and other means of transportation not using 
tires. 


Shortage of Rubber Threatens Huge 
Increase in Passenger Business 


How are the railways going to meet the probable 
increased demand for passenger transportation? Dur- 
ing the last war period their passenger business in- 
creased from 35 billion passenger-miles in 1916 to 43 
billion in 1918, and continued increasing afterward to 
47 billion in 1920—the increase in 1918 over 1916 be- 
ing 23 per cent and in 1920 over 1916 being 34 per cent. 
This caused increases from 15%4 passengers per car in 
1916 to about 20 in 1918 and 1920, and from 59 pas- 
sengers per train in 1916 to 7914 in 1918 and 82% in 
1920. The largest increases occurred on trains be- 
tween large centers of population, with the result that 
they became overcrowded and it became difficult to 
get space on them without long previous reservations. 
Because of increased use of buses and automobiles, 
especially the latter, railway passenger business steadily 
declined from 1920 to 1929, and then took a nosedive 
during the depression, with the result that in 1933 it 
was only 16% billion passenger-miles—but one-third 
as large as in 1920. Meantime, the number of pas- 
senger-train cars, after increasing to a maximum of 
54,773 in 1926, steadily declined to 46,510 in 1933. 

Although from 1933 to 1940 railway passenger busi- 
ness increased from 16% billion to 24 billion passenger- 
miles, or 45 per cent, the number of passenger cars de- 
clined further to 37,817 at the end of 1940. Then in 
1941, partly owing to troop movements, passenger busi- 
ness increased to about 29 billion passenger-miles, or 22 
per cent over 1940 and 78 per cent over 1933. This 
made it almost as large as in 1929, although at the 
beginning of 1941 there were 28 per cent, or 14,442, 
fewer cars than in 1929. And while 548 were ordered 
last year, only 229 were built, passenger cars being far 
down on the government’s priority list for materials. 

Because of the tire shortage the railways may during 
this war have made upon them a much larger demand 
for passenger transportation than ever before; but, as 
passenger cars cannot be built over night, it is a cer- 
tainty that they cannot meet any such demand. 


Railway Service and Earnings in 1942 


No doubt the general use of automobiles will be con- 
tinued for months; but, even before tires begin wearing 
out, it will be reduced, thereby increasing the demand 
for railway service; as tires do wear out, the demand 
for railway service will correspondingly increase; and 
probably it will finally become necessary to restrict 
travel by rail excepting for essential purposes. Mean- 
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time, government priority authorities should afford the 
railways and car builders full opportunity to get ma- 
terials for passenger cars; for apparently all existing 
cars will have to be kept in good condition and an 
increased number built if travel even for essential 
business purposes is not to be severely restricted. 

The Association of American Railroads has based 
its equipment program on an estimated increase of 10 
per cent in freight traffic in 1942; and this seems more 
reasonable than OPM’s estimate of a 30 per cent in- 
crease in the country’s total production. In trying to 
estimate future railway gross and net earnings there 
must be considered the probable increase in passenger 
as well as freight traffic, the pending application for 
advances in rates due to the advances in wages re- 
cently made, other prospective increases in expenses 
and prospective increases in taxes. In an article else- 
where in this issue we have tried, without very satis- 
factory results, to estimate increases in gross earnings, 
operating expenses and net operating income next year. 
If there should be an increase of 10 per cent in all 
traffic, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should grant about the advances in rates being sought, 
gross earnings in 1942 probably would be approximate- 
ly 6 billion dollars, and, allowing for increases in wages, 
other operating expenses and taxes, net operating in- 
come probably would be approximately 1 billion, or 
about the same as in 1941. 


Must Keep Production and 
Transportation in Balance 


It will not be easy for the railways to meet the freight 
traffic demands of 1942 if they increase more than 10 
per cent; and perhaps more difficult before the end 
of the year to meet passenger demands. They still 
have surplus freight-carrying capacity; but like any 
other industry, the more their surplus capacity al- 
ready has been used up the more difficult it becomes to 
utilize what is left, and the more necessary it becomes 
to expand. 

However, we predict that the railways will make 
relatively as good a record in meeting demands for 
freight service in 1942 as they made in 1941. Many 
producing industries already are working to capacity; 
it will be no easier for them to increase capacity than 
for the railways; and, therefore, the increased demands 
that they will make on the railways can easily be over- 
estimated. As Ralph Budd has wisely said, the coun- 
try’s production and freight transportation are now in 
balance ; and all that is needed to keep them in balance 
is to afford equal opportunity for expansion to produc- 
tion and transportation. The railways are a primary 
defense industry; and there is no possible way of af- 
fording other industries opportunity to contribute their 
utmost toward providing for the nation’s civilian and 
war needs that does not include concurrently affording 
the railways similar and equal opportunity. 


h 
ee Joseph B. Eastman 


Director, Office of Defense Transportation 








A Message from Mr. Eastman 





‘**The railroads during the past year have served the nation 
well. In this, of course, they were greatly assisted — perhaps 
to a degree which sometimes seemed superfluous to them — 
by other agencies of transportation. They were aided equally 
by the shippers and receivers of freight; and to me it is one 
of the most encouraging aspects of our very real and immedi- 
ate transportation problem, that the railroads and their 
patrons are working so harmoniously together for their own, 
and for their country’s, benefit. 


‘““We should, however, I fear, be very much misled, if we 
were to assume that the superior service the railroads have 
so far given in this crisis will continue without considerably 
more difficulty than has so far been experienced. The short- 
age of essential materials has delayed the production of 
rolling stock, estimated as needed to move 1942’s prospective 
traffic; and, since those estimates were made, America has 
become an active belligerent, with what eventual effect on 
future traffic it would probably now be possible only to*guess. 


“To find out as well as may be in advance what these_ 





traffic re 


irements are going to be, and also where and when, 





and then to take the proper requisite-steps—to_prepare in _ 
advance to meet them, is, of course, the primary function 
which the Office of Defense Transportation—was—established 
‘to serve. The other duties of the Office, .as_set_forth_in_the 
‘Executive order which created it, are largely a definition of_ 
the means which may be employed in attaining the central 
objective.. With this objective I am sure that all railroad 
men, and all other transportation and traffic men as well, 
are in entire sympathy, and that they will accord the Director 
and his staff the co-operation without which they cannot 
discharge their responsibilities. 


‘*The path ahead of us will not be easy. We cannot be sure 
of many things which lie ahead, but we certainly can of this. 
The remarkable accomplishments of 1941 will have to be 
surpassed — perhaps under conditions much less favorable 
to the attainment of records than 1941 has been. But by 
working together the job, whatever it develops into, will be 


done, and done well. In that I have every confidence.” 
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Transportation Developments 
and Prospects 


By Ralph Budd 


President of the Burlington Lines and Formerly Transportation Commis- 
sioner, The Advisory Commission to the Council on National Defense* 


LTHOUGH it was well in advance of the treach- 
A erous attack upon our country on December 7, 
1941, that the government doctrine of “business 
as usual” had given way to its program of “armaments 
before everything,” the developments of the last few 
weeks have emphasized the vital role which our trans- 
portation facilities are destined to play in the titanic 
struggle in which we are now engaged. The answer to 
the fundamental question of the adequacy of our trans- 
portation facilities need no longer be based upon theory 
or the serious bottlenecks which developed through in- 
efficient utilization and lack of control during the period 
of the first world war. The records of American trans- 
portation during the interval since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe on September 1, 1939, are conclusive 
evidence as to the ability of the carriers to meet the 
nation’s requirements, if certain known conditions are 
complied with. 


Production and Transport Now in Balance 


The events of the last 12 months have developed the 
fact that there exists a favorable balance between national 
production and transportation. Just as much raw mate- 
rial was being moved as could be obtained, with the ex- 
ception of some agricultural products. There were no 
limiting factors in conjunction with productivity, except 
the capacity of the manufacturing plants. Moreover, 
there. was a slight surplus of transportation which can 
be maintained in the face of increasing traffic, provided 
that transportation is considered as an integral part of 
our national production and that due provisions are made 
to maintain that relationship and that favorable balance. 
Such a course presupposes the judicious use of trans- 
portation facilities to the end that both motive power 
and cars will perform their maximum service. 

The primary requisite in this respect is the assurance 
of an adequate supply of all materials necessary to pro- 
vide for the building of new equipment as well as the 
adequate maintenance of all equipment and all the facili- 
ties of the transportation plant. This, together with the 
close cooperation which now exists between the carriers 
and the users, especially the Army and the Navy, and 
the shippers advisory boards, will assure an ample supply 
of transportation to meet the added requirements of a 
shooting war, provided that traffic is handled in an 
orderly manner at all times. 

It was not until recently that such a definite statement 
could be made, for the reason that heretofore there was 
no way of determining how much transportation might 
be required with our manufacturing plants operating at 
capacity. However, during the last year they have at- 





* This article was prepared by Mr. Budd before his retirement as trans- 
portation commissioner on December 31. Chairman Joseph B. Eastman 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 1 by appointment of 
President Roosevelt became director of all domestic transportation for 
the government and Mr. Budd has returned to the Burlington. 





tained that objective, and while increased production is 
a certainty in future months, it will be accomplished 
through the enlargement of plants and by reason of 
greater production from the farms. 

Since the country has witnessed three annual traffic 
peak periods without any delay to defense work—Oc- 
tober, 1939, when weekly car loadings reached a maxi- 
mum of 856,289; October, 1940, with a peak in weekly 
loadings of 837,651 cars and finally a week in October, 
1941, when loadings reached a peak of 922,822 cars— 
we can say with confidence that our transportation re- 
sources at this time are sufficient fully to meet our needs. 
Moreover we can affirm that if transportation is treated 
as an integral part of our war effort and if it is expanded 
accordingly, these resources can be depended upon to 
meet all requirements. 

On the other hand, if this policy is not followed in its 
entirety, there is no basis for guaranteeing the continu- 
ity of satisfactory service. With the successful handling 
of last autumn’s peak traffic, all speculation as to the 
adequacy of transportation has given way to certainty of 
this fact. In the greater war emergency, it is of para- 
mount importance that that balance shall be maintained, 
for the success of our armed forces depends almost com- 
pletely upon the efficiency of our transportation. 

In preparing for the increase in traffic, the most im- 
portant index by which we can gauge the future require- 
ments of the country is the prospective increase in steel 
production. It is now estimated that steel production 
for 1942 will exceed that of 1941 by 2,500,000 tons and 
that the production for 1943 will be stepped up by 
10,000,000 tons more than for 1941. American trans- 
portation must be prepared to meet these requirements 
promptly and without hesitation. 


Adequate Control for Export Traffic 


Apart from the need for ample capacity in transporta- 
tion, the most important contingency now is the adequate 
regulation of the movement of export traffic through our 
ports. There are at least twelve different government 
agencies now engaged in this traffic. and the situation 
may be likened to the rush of a crowd out of a single 
door, where, if hysteria instead of orderliness prevails, 
serious congestion is bound to result. 

Although the fact is not generally known, the rail- 
ways have already used embargo lists as a means of 
promoting a smoother flow of traffic. These embargoes 
have been employed in instances where strikes have made 
it impossible to unload cars, and in other instances where 
various conditions have interfered with the prompt load- 
ing and unloading of equipment. While the railways 
have unquestioned authority in applying embargoes to 
commercial freight, some doubt has arisen as to whether 
such embargoes may be applied to the Army and Navy. 

The failure of transportation during the first world 
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war is attributable directly to the use of cars for ware- 
house purposes and not to scarcity of equipment. That 
failure was brought about by the indiscriminate use of 
the priority system as applied to transportation. In the 
present emergency, the continued use of embargoes pre- 
sents decided advantages over the priority system. The 
procedure is much simpler in that the embargo plan will 
apply to a small proportion of traffic only, for, instead 
of designating the freight which may be moved, involving 
huge quantities under the priority system, embargoes 
are applied to such materials that cannot be moved at the 
time and which represent only a small part of the total. 


A Problem of Intensive Expansion 


The transportation problem of the moment is one of 
intensive rather than extensive expansion. The mileage 
of our railways, highways, waterways and airways, if 
properly maintained, is adequate to handle a considerably 
larger volume than the present traffic. All indices, how- 
ever, point to the fact that present equipment, in some 
instances at least, is being utilized to an extent which 
closely approaches its capacity. Therefore, new and addi- 
tional units must be provided if the increased traffic of 
war and lend-lease commitments is to be handled prompt- 
ly and efficiently. It is imperative that materials needed 
for the building of such equipment and facilities be made 
available in a continuous and uninterrupted flow. 

In order to obtain a full understanding of the American 
transportation system, its accomplishments and its rela- 
tion to the problems which now confront the nation, let 
us consider the physical resources of that system. Five 
different agencies, our railways, inland waterways, pipe- 
lines, highways and airways, comprise the greatest trans- 
portation system in the world,—a system with a plant 
unequalled in extent as well as in the efficiency of its 
services. 

Since the railways still handle nearly two-thirds of the 
nation’s total freight traffic and since, during the first 
world war, the railway plant became clogged and service 
was unsatisfactory, it is natural that now the spotlight 
of attention is focused upon the adequacy of railway 
service. It was with the European rumblings which pre- 
faced events to come, that in the early spring of 1939 the 
railways began building up the capacity of their plants. 
A large-scale program for the repair of equipment was 
undertaken to prepare for the peak movement of freight 
in the autumn of 1939. This program proved ample for 
the tremendous increase in traffic which followed the 
beginning of hostilities in Europe on September 1, 1939. 
Immediately thereafter the railways began their prepara- 
tions for the seasonal peak of 1940, by the continuation 
of the car repair program as well as by a substantial 
increase in orders for new cars. 


Constant Study of Demands 


Following the establishment of the Transportation 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission 
in the spring of 1940, as an agency for bringing about 
cooperation and unification of effort, my office has been 
engaged in a constant study of actual and prospective 
demand for railway transportation and has made recom- 
mendations as to the equipment necessary to meet those 
requirements. In July, 1940, I recommended that the 
ownership of railway freight cars be increased from 
1,648,696 to 1,700,000 units as soon as practicable. 
Moreover, a drive was started to reduce the propor- 
tion of bad order units from 9 per cent to 6 per cent. 
As a result of those preparations the peak movement in 
the autumn of 1940 was carried successfully. 
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Based upon estimates prepared (and periodically re- 
vised upward to keep pace with the enlarged defense 
program) by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of 
the Advisory Commission, the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the shippers regional advisory boards and others, 
the railways not only continued but also expanded their 
car programs during the year 1941. Those preparations 
again proved adequate in meeting the seasonal peak 
movement last fall, even though the deliveries of new 
cars as of October 1, 1941, fell short of the 1,700,000 
total by 24,370 units. This deficiency in the building of 
new cars was due entirely to the inability of the builders 
to secure materials. As further evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of concerted action on the part of the railways 
to increase the availability of their equipment, the ratio 
of bad order cars has ‘been steadily reduced until it 
reached the lowest point on record, 4.1 per cent as of 
November 1, 1941, while unfilled orders for new cars 
aggregated 80,504 units as of the same date. 

As an additional illustration of the determination to 
increase the number of serviceable cars, an effort has 
been made to: secure additional service from older equip- 
ment whose retirement and scrapping is predicated upon 
limited expenditures based upon the age of the equip- 
ment. By increasing expenditures for the rehabilitation 
of older units, the service life of these cars is being ex- 
tended appreciably. As a direct result of this policy the 
dismantling of equipment in this classification has been 
reduced from 75,000 or 80,000 to 30,000 cars per year, 
thus resulting in a net increase of 45 000 to 50,000 serv- 
iceable cars per year by this action alone. 


What Equipment Requirements for 1942? 


On October 1, 1941, there were 1.675,630 railway- 
owned freight cars in operation, or 24,300 units short of 
the accepted program as of that date. In view of the 
greatly expanded armament programs, it is my opinion 
that 1,800,000 units comprise the minimum necessary to 
meet the requirements of 1942. The proportion of bad 
order cars now approaches an irreducilbe minimum, the 
dismantling of old equipment must of necessity involve 
25,000 or 30,000 cars per year and while more cars were 
built during last October than in any month since 1929, 
that total of 6,029 units represents an average monthly 
production of less than half our actual requirements. 
Moreover, with a serious lag in production during the 
last two months of 1941, due to the shortage of mate- 
rials, it is imperative that that condition should be 
remedied at once. In order to expand the ownership 
of freight cars to meet the minimum goal and to provide 
replacements for dismantled equipment, the building pro- 
gram for the 12 months ending October 1, 1942, must 
provide a minimum of 150,000 new cars to meet the 
ever-increasing traffic demand. 

The situation with respect to motive power closely 
approximates that of freight cars. The ratio of bad 
order locomotives also has been reduced substantially 
during the period from June 1, 1939 to November 1, 
1941. During that same period, 331 new steam loco- 
motives and 805 new electric and Diesel locomotives 
were placed in service. On the latter date there were 
on order 284 steam and 327 electric and Diesel locomo- 
tives. Here again is a situation which requires close co- 
ordination with our war effort, for increased motive 
power is essential. The prompt supply of all necessary 
materials for these locomotives is fully as important as 
the requisites for building the machines of war and im- 
mediate action should be forthcoming to assure the build- 
ing of 1,000 new units of motive. power during 1942. 
The increasing volume of troop movements for 
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maneuvers and other government purposes, together with 
the fact that there are no priorities covering materials 
for passenger equipment, may lead to some stringency in 
travel. The railways have been urged to increase their 
supply of extra passenger cars by discontinuing some 
passenger service. 
during the last year I addressed a letter to all of the 
State Public Utilities Commissions outlining the neces- 
sity for this program and their response has been helpful. 
In many instances arrangements have been made to dis- 
continue passenger trains where this can be done without 
much inconvenience to the public. 


An Integral Part of Our War Machine 


An inventory of our railways now shows that they 
are capable of handling the present volume of traffic. 
For more than two and one-half years they have carried 
an ever-increasing volume and they have met that test 
by employing a three-fold program, (1) by reducing the 
number of. bad order units of equipment; (2) by pur- 
chasing new units of equipment, and (3) by increasing 
the efficiency of their operations. With “bad order” 
ratios approaching an irreducible minimum and with the 
rail carriers operating near the peak of efficiency, it is 
evident that any expansion of equipment capacity depends 
entirely upon the prompt delivery of new units. 

With current deliveries of new equipment falling con- 
siderably behind schedule because of the shortage of ma- 
terials and with that lag becoming more pronounced, 
there may be a serious tightening in the car supply this 
year. Moreover, it must be remembered that after a 
prolonged period of restricted maintenance, the fixed 
properties as well as the rolling stock have been called 
upon to handle a sharply increased load for more than 
two and one-half years. Government agencies, which in 
estimating the material requirements of the railways for 
1942 and 1943 have been prone to base these require- 
ments upon requisitions for previous years without due 
consideration for the greater factor of traffic, ignore the 
necessity of increased material requirements for handling 
more traffic. 

While it is true that the railways have in a narrower 
sense done their best with what they have, the broader 
problem of doing the best with what we as a nation have 
at our disposal, is one of ultimate policy. A vital part 
of that policy is the consideration of our railways as an 
integral part of our war effort. The importance of allo- 
cating enough material to maintain railway plants and 
equipment in good condition and to make such enlarge- 
ments as are necessary for handling the increasing traffic, 
should not be underestimated. In addition to the re- 
quirements for locomotives and cars, the maintenance of 
bridges and structures, signals and all plant facilities 
should be carefully planned to meet the emergency. For 
instance, as the result of detailed investigations and in 
view of the extraordinarily heavy traffic of the last two 
and one-half years, I am convinced that a minimum rail 
renewal program of 1,500,000 tons should be undertaken 
during 1942. 

Our system of inland waterways, including the Great 
Lakes which account for 80 per cent of the total water- 
way traffic, comprises the second-ranking intercity freight 
carrier. An all-time record of approximately 140 billion 
ton-miles of freight, an increase of 110 per cent more 
than in 1938, were carried over the routes of our inland 
waterways during 1941. Freight cargoes on the Great 
Lakes increased from 49 billion ton-miles in 1938 to 115 
billion ton-miles in 1941, while the corresponding in- 
crease in traffic on rivers, canals and connecting chan- 
nels rose from 18 billion ton-miles to approximately 25 
billion ton-miles during the same period. 
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While a tremendous volume of such strategic com- 
modities as iron ore and coal have ordinarily moved over 
the Great Lakes, our war effort has required the move- 
ment of an even greater volume of iron ore than at any 
time in our history. By the end of the season 80,116,360 
long tons had been brought down from the mines, as com- 
pared with the previous year’s record of 65,204,600 tons. 
By reason of the prime importance of keeping blast fur- 
naces supplied, every effort has been made to facilitate 
the handling and transporting of iron ore; new legisla- 
tion provides for the use of Canadian boats in lake serv- 
ice between United States ports; the carrying of heavier 
cargoes has been encouraged through the relaxation of 
load limits; and the building of 20 or more new boats 
has already been authorized. The entire cargo fleet has 
been operating at capacity and ice-breaking service was 
inaugurated to provide an earlier opening in the spring 
as well as to prolong the shipping season in the fall. 

The pipelines of our country now comprise 103,500 
miles of trunk and gathering pipelines for the movement 
of crude and refined petroleum, as well as approximately 
100,000 miles of pipelines for carrying natural gas. Dur- 
ing 1941 petroleum pipelines also established an all-time 
record, carrying a total of 79 billion ton-miles, repre- 
senting an increase of 22.5 per cent over 1938. In pro- 
viding for an expansion of this service, 2,500 miles of 
new pipelines were laid during the last year. 
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Although occasional s es of for-hire trucks have 
been reported, this _stttation 1s not regarded as serious 
since it has ittfgeded armament production. In addi- 
tion to the or-hire trucks in the country, there 
are some 4,400,000 others and it would seem that no 
great hardship will result if the number of smaller ve- 
hicles, within this classification, were not substantially 
increased. The further expansion of truck operations in 
general for 1942 is being cared for by a program which 
will provide more than 1,000,000 new units to replace 
worn-out trucks, as well as an adequate supply of new 
parts to keep existing trucks in repair. During 1941 
for-hire and private trucks engaged in inter-city service 
handled approximately 60 billion ton-miles of freight, an 
increase of about 62 per cent over 1938 and an all-time 
high for these carriers. 

The most critical shortage which developed during the 
last year in commercial transportation lies in the bus 
and street car field. The need for additional transporta- 
tion. of this type is particularly acute in many localities 
where large munitions and armament plants have been 
established and where populations have increased many- 
fold almost overnight. By reason of a shortage of alu- 
minum, buses had to be redesigned and as a consequence 
deliveries were severely restricted during the early part 
of 1941. The use of that exceptional period by govern- 
ment agencies as a basis for determining allocations of 
new units for 1941 and 1942 is bound to result in addi- 
tional complications. However, efforts are being con- 
tinued to alleviate this situation, in order to provide addi- 
tional buses and street cars to handle the ever-increasing 
number of munition workers as well as passenger traffic, 
to and from training camps. It is also essential that a 
full complement of repair parts shall be made available 
promptly to keep the present units in continuous opera- 
tion, and this matter also is being handled to that pur- 

ose. 

. The commercial airlines of the country again estab- 

lished another record in 1941 for the transportation of 

passengers and express, with approximately 4,100,000 
(Continued on page 17) 



















traffic for 1942 involves fewer uncertainties than 
it has for many years. That is to say, in every 
year since the last war the nation has had surplus plant 
capacity ; and, usually, a surplus of labor as well. There 
was no shortage of important raw materials. The po- 
tential increase in production and traffic, which the prog- 
nosticator had to take into account, was very large. 
Likewise, it was conceivable that. production and traffic 
might turn downward. This year, with the nation’s in- 
volvement in war, the forecaster does not have to con- 
sider a possible decline in production and traffic (barring 
possible military attack on the nation’s productive fa- 
cilities). At the same time, the forecaster also knows 
that the nation’s productive capacity and labor force are 
nearing full utilization. Such full utilization sets a “ceil- 
ing” on production—and the present level of traffic and 
production constitutes the “floor.” 


Tt forecasting of the probable volume of freight 


Will the 40-Hour Week Persist? 


It may very well be, of course, that the “ceiling” is a 
somewhat flexible canopy. It will remain at one eleva- 
tion, if the 40-hour week is retained and innumerable 
“featherbed” practices continue (not only in transpor- 
tation, but in other industries as well). It would rise to 
a much higher level if these limiting factors were re- 
moved. As yet, however, there is no indication that 
these limitations are going to be eased in the early 
future—so a forecast for 1942 can ignore that possibility. 
Production in 1942 can, therefore, be expected to in- 
crease only as the small remainder of unemployment 
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What Will Earnings Be in ‘42°? 


Traffic can be predicted within rather narrow limits, 
but size of net hinges largely on outcome of rate case 


By J. G. Lyne 
Assistant to Editor 


vanishes more completely and as labor heretofore “un- 
productive” (in the sense that its products are not 
tangible) is shifted to making goods which will fill freight 
cars. 


What Changes Will War Bring? 


Up until the time that this country became actively in- 
volved in the war, most observers were of the opinion 
that 1942 production and railroad traffic would average 
about 10 per cent higher than that of 1941. Our par- 
ticipation in the war may justify “stepping-up” this 
estimate somewhat. On the other hand, there are factors 
in our participation in hostilities which will tend to offset 
the greater earnestness with which production will be 
pursued. Foremost among these, obviously, is the with- 
drawal of several additional millions of vigorous men 
from industry, for the enlargement of our military forces. 
Their places will be filled—but probably not so ef- 

. ficiently. Plant producing war materials will be operated 
more intensively, but such increase in production as 
results therefrom may easily be counterbalanced by re- 
duced production of peace-time goods. All in all, as far 
as railroad tonnage is concerned, it seems doubtful 
whether the 10 per cent increase in traffic in 1942 over 
1941, foreseen before we entered the war, will need to 
be very much increased. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction (with the 1935-39 average taken as 100 per cent) 
had an average level of about 155 for the entire year 
1941. In 1940 its average level was 122, indicating that 
production in 1941 (as this index records it) was 27 
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Curiously Enough, Ton-Miles Appear Recently to Follow the F. R. B. Index Closely, While Loadings Trail Far Behind 


per cent more than that of 1940. But the increase in 
carloadings in 1941 over 1940 was only about 16.5 per 
cent. Similarly, the increase in the F. R. B. index from 
1939 to 1940 was 13 per cent, while the increase in car- 
loadings was only a little more than 7 per cent. For 
some reason not immediately apparent, revenue ton-miles 
handled by the railroads follow the course of the F. R. B. 
index much more closely than do carloadings. For ex- 
ample, revenue ton-miles in 1940 showed almost exactly 
the same percentage increase over 1939 as the F. R. B. 
index did; and again in 1941, the increase in revenue 
ton-miles in the first nine months of the year was just 
about the same as the percentage increase in the F. R. B. 
index. This tendency of the upward trend in carload- 
ings to lag far behind the F. R. B. index, while revenue 
ton-miles follow the index rather closely, is set forth 
graphically in the above chart. 


Revenue and Capacity Estimates Differ 


It would certainly be a grave mistake for the railroads 
—from a standpoint of physical capacity—not to pre- 
pare themselves (if the priorities authorities will permit) 
to move at least 10 per cent more carloads in 1942 than 
they were called upon to move in 1941. On the other 
hand, in forecasting probable railroad revenues, it would 
undoubtedly be safer and more in keeping with recent 
past performance to translate the prospective increase in 
the F. R. B. index into revenue ton-miles, at the same 
percentage, than into carloadings, in which the percentage 
increase may be only half as large. 

In our Annual Statistical Issue, a year ago, in this 
space, we recorded the opinion of one of the country’s 
foremost industrial economists that the F. R. B. index 
in 1941 would probably reach a temporary “ceiling” at 
about 140, and that it would not likely average much 
over. 135 for the entire year. As a matter of fact, it 
actually averaged 155 for the entire year and reached a 
peak of 167. That this man’s estimate was too con- 
servative reflects no discredit upon him—especially when 
it is compared with the highly-publicized fantasies of 
some of the governmental “experts” who thought the 
railroads were going to be called upon to move upwards 
of 1,300,000 carloads weekly during the 1941 fall peak. 





There isn’t any use of paying any attention at all to 
“experts” who have no practical knowledge in the field 
where they claim to be experts; but, in such times as 
these, it is also true that even those best informed may 
likewise not hit the bull’s eye entirely. It seems scarce- 
ly conceivable that the F. R. B. index should not advance 
at least 10 per cent on the average in 1942 over the 
1941 average (about 155). If it advances no more than 
that, then railroad carloadings in 1942 should reach a 
total of about 44,500,000 for the year. This is rock bot- 
tom. Unless the war should end during the year, it 
is hardly possible that carloadings can go below this 
figure. If, on the. other hand, which seems not improb- 
able, carloadings—and not just ton-miles—increase 10 
per cent in 1942 over 1941, then they will mount to about 
46,600,000. The higher figure is what the railroads need 
to prepare for as far as capacity is concerned. The lower 
(44.5 millions) is what they may rely on, from a stand- 
point of revenue. 

There remains to be determined how much revenue 
—gross and net—these prospective loadings are likely 
to produce. And here we get into intangibles, the 
greatest of which is: How large a rate increase will the 
Interstate Commerce Commission allow, and how soon 
will it be made effective? The logical method of ap- 
proaching this question appears to be, first, to ascertain 
about how much gross and net revenue 44,500,000 car- 
loads would produce without either a wage increase or 
a rate increase; next, to calculate what the result would 
be with the wage increase, but with no rate increase ; and 
then, finally, to allow both for the wage increase and for 
a rate increase of the ratio requested by the railroads. 
The same calculation may then be repeated for the (ap- 
parent) maximum loadings total of 46,600,000. The chart 
on the opposite page shows the relationship which has ob- 
tained in 1940 and 1941 between the trends in carload- 
ings and revenue ton-miles, on the one hand, and operat- 
ing revenues, on the other. 


A Minimum of 44.5 Million Loads? 


During the 12 months ended with October, 1941, the 
railroads handled 41,420,000 carloads of freight. Their 
gross revenues were $5,167,000,000 and their net railway 








operating income was $997,000,000. The 44,500,000 
carloads—which it seems is the minimum which the rail- 
roads can reasonably expect in 1942—would represent an 
increase of 7.5 per cent over the loadings for the 12 


months ended with October, 1941. Loadings of 46.6 
millions would represent a 12.5 per cent increase. The 
railroads in the 12 months ended October, 1941, realized 
$124.70 in gross revenue for each car handled (passenger 
and other revenues are also included in this figure— 
but since the trend of these revenues is roughly com- 
parable to that in freight revenue, it does not appear 
necessary to separate them for purposes of rough es- 
timates). In 1940, operating revenues per car loaded 


averaged $118.20. The tendency of average revenue per - 


car appears thus to be upward, because of the increased 
load per car and the lengthening average haul. 


A Billion—Except for the Wage Increase 


Cars loaded in 1942, therefore, ought to bring in— 
without rate increases—at least the $124.70 average at- 
tained in the 12 months ended October, 1941. A load- 
ings total of 44.5 million cars, therefore, should produce 
about $5,500,000,000 of operating revenue, without any 
increase in rates. In the 12 months ended October, 
1942, operating expenses, taxes and joint facility rentals 
totaled $4,171,000,000. Because of the increase in the 
cost of materials and because of the necessity for more 
intensive maintenance, it is scarcely likely that the rail- 
roads could now handle an increase of 7.5 per cent in 
traffic without at least a proportionate increase in operat- 
ing expenses—even without a wage increase. The in- 
crease in taxes and joint facility rents would, probably, 
also be at least proportional to the increase in traffic. 
So—leaving out of account any wage or rate increases— 


the railroads might have counted in 1942 on gross: 


revenues of $5,500,000,000; expenses (including taxes 
and joint facility rents) totaling $4,484,000,000; and net 
railway operating income of $1,066,000,000—which 


would be about 70 millions more than was earned in the. 


12 months ended with October, 1941. 

In the above, 1942 operating expenses have been cal- 
culated at an increase of 262 million dollars over the 
12 months ended October, 1941, merely on a basis of 
increased traffic. The railroads estimate the annual cost 
of the wage increase to them at 332 million dollars on the 
basis of 1941 employment. With larger employment in 
prospect to handle 1942 traffic, the actual cost of the 
wage increase will probably be nearer 357 million dol- 
lars (i. e., 107.5 per cent of 332 millions) than the es- 
timated 332 millions. All this increase would come out 
of net railway operating income, reducing it from a 
prospective 1,066 millions to 709 millions. In addition, 
the railroads expect that they will have to expend $30,- 
000,000 for war-time protection of their property—which 
would further reduce net railway operating income to 679 
millions. Even this figure is probably too high, because 
it takes but small account of the rising costs of materials 
and fuel. Such higher costs might trim the prospective 
net railway operating income to 600 million dollars, or 
even less than that. 


600 Millions to a Billion 


But 600 million dollars would represent a return of 
only about 2.3 per cent on the capital investment, and 
700 million dollars would constitute less than a 2.7 per 
cent return. It is inconceivable that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should consider such a rate as ade- 
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quate in a period of maximum traffic. The rate increase ° 
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the railroads have asked for is calculated to yield $357,- 
000,000 on the basis of 1941 traffic. With prospective 
increased traffic, it should yield more than that. If 
granted in full, it probably would just about offset the 
increased expenses so far foreseeable. But, in any event, 
even with the rate increase in full, at the minimum traffic 
prospects for 1942, it seems doubtful that the carriers 
can look forward to net operating income any. higher 
than that which they earned in 1941. 

But what if loadings should reach 46.6 millions? Such 
traffic would probably yield $5,811,000,000 of operating 
revenues, without a rate increase—or 644 millions more 
than the operating revenues for the 12 months ended Oc- 
tober, 1941. But such an increase in traffic would, as 
things now stand and without any account of the wage 
increase, probably entail a proportionate increase (i. e., 
12.5 per cent) in expenses and taxes—which would total 
521 millions. In other words, without any wage increase 
or without any rate increase, 46.6 million carloads might 
be expected to increase net railway operating income by 
123 millions (i.e.,644—521) over the 997 millions earned 
in the 12 months ended October, 1940— thus giving a 
total of 1,120 millions. 

This, of course, is an entirely theoretical figure—be- 
cause there is a wage increase to account for. If it be 
assumed that a proportionate increase in employees 
would be necessary to move this increased traffic (and 
something like a proportionate increase might be more 
likely to occur now that desirable labor is becoming 
scarcer, and older cars and locomotives are being con- 
tinued in service beyond their normal service ex- 
pectancy) then the increased wage bill in 1942 would be 
112.5 per cent of the 332 millions the railroads calculated 
on the 1941 basis, or 372 million dollars. This, added to 
the $30,000,000 which the carriers expect to have to 
expend for property protection, would mean a deduction 
of 402 millions from the 1,120 million of net railway 
operating income which the carriers might, except for the 
wage increase, have expected to earn (at a maximum) in 
1942. Thus, the prospective net railway operating in- 
come would be reduced to 718 million dollars, unless a 
rate increase were granted; and this 718 millions seems 
rather optimistic, too, because—while it may slightly 
overestimate the wage bill, it allows next to nothing for 
increasing cost of materials. 


Much Depends on the Rate Case 


The rate increases which the railroads have requested, 
if granted in their entirety, would probably largely off- 
set the wage increases, restoring net railway operating 
income to somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,100 mil- 
lions. This last-mentioned figure would seem to be about 
the peak which the railroads may expect to earn. It 
is not generous—only about 41%4 per cent on the capital 
investment—but it is more than the railroads have earned 
in any year since 1929. 

In sum, we are inclined to believe that 1942 traffic 
prospects lie within relatively norrow limits, bounded on 
the bottom by 44.5 million carloads and on the top by 
about 46.6 millions. But net railway operating income 
cannot be prognosticated with any certainty, because it 
so largely depends upon the character and speed of the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in deal- 
ing with the rate increase application. With rapidly 
rising costs of materials and niggardly and dilatory action 
by the Commission, net railway operating income might 
conceivably drop to 700 millions or even lower. With 
prompt and generous action,‘on the other hand, 1942 
net operating income might be as high as, or even slightly 
higher than, that of 1941. 
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Wage Increase More Than Owners’ 
9-Months’ Income on Some Roads 


Rough approximation of wage increase cost to 47 large 
carriers, shows it exceeds nine months’ net income of 26 


HE Bureau of Railway Economics has estimated 
] that the wage increase, recently exacted from the 
railroads by the unions, will cost the carriers 
$331,771,000 annually “on the basis of 1941 employment 
levels.” The italicized qualification is important, because, 
of course, it is quite unlikely that the employment pattern 
of 1942 or any subsequent year will follow 1941 exactly. 
With the nation involved in the most dangerous war in 
which it has ever been engaged, the first question which 
must be asked of this wage increase (as of all important 
railroad developments) is: What effect will 1t have on 
the railroads’ ability to do their part in fighting the war? 
The railroads have so far, as everybody knows, done 
a most satisfactory job in meeting the exacting trans- 
portation requirements of the military authorities, and 
they have done so while giving flawless service, not only 
to all traffic directly or indirectly related to the produc- 
tion of defense goods, but to ordinary civilian traffic as 
well. The continuance of such service requires undimin- 
ished maintenance of railroad plant, and also adequate 
cash and credit with which to purchase additional roll- 
ing stock and to make such improvements to fixed plant 
as are needed for the efficient movement of the largest 
traffic in history. This war has been accurately described 
as one of industrial production—and the efficiency of in- 
dustrial production cannot exceed that of the “transmis- 
sion belts” and “assembly lines” which bring parts to- 
gether as finished products. The railroads are the “as- 
sembly lines” and the “transmission belts” of the nation’s 
industry, as a whole. 


Credit and Cash an Individual R. R. Problem 


It is not possible to subtract a third of a billion dollars 
from railroad net earnings (which is the effect of the 
wage increase) without seriously depleting both the cash 
and credit which the carriers must have, if they are to 
purchase the materials and hire the labor necessary to 
continue their functioning at top capacity and at top 
efficiency and dependability. There is.no such thing as 
“railroad credit” or “railroad cash” in any significant 
general sense. That is, it is not the state of “railroad 
credit” or “railroad cash’? which enables the X. Y. & Z. 
Railroad to hire the help and buy the materials that it 
needs to uphold its high standards of service. Rather, 
it is the cash and the credit, or lack of them, of the 
X. Y. & Z. Railroad itself. 

Credit and cash being necessities of the individual rail- 
roads—rather than of the industry considered as a whole 
—the effort has been made herein to estimate what the 
impact of the wage increase may be on individual prop- 
erties. Accuracy is impossible in such an undertaking. 
Nevertheless, a qualified approximation of the division 
of the estimated $331,771,000 increase in railroad ex- 
penses, among the carriers of the class designated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as “large steam rail- 
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roads,” is set forth in the accompanying table. This 
tabulation will be misleading unless its limitations and the 
method of its compilation are taken into account. 


The Method Used in Estimating 


In this “rule-of-thumb” allocation to individual car- 
riers of the aggregate estimated cost of the wage increase, 
the assumption has been made that the increase will be 
shared by the various companies in the same ratio as 
operating expenses in the first nine months of 1941 were 
divided among the same carriers. That is to say, the 
operating expense of each of these large carriers for the 
nine months, 1941, was divided by $2,614,576,044 (the 
operating expense total of all Class I roads for the nine 
months) and the resulting percentage was used as a mul- 
tiplier for $331,771,000 (the estimated aggregate cost of 
the wage increase). As a gage of the effect of the cost 
of the wage increase on the cash and credit position of 
each individual company, the nine months’ net income 
of each carrier is shown in an adjoining column. It will 
be seen that, of the 47 carriers listed, 6 already had nine 
months’ deficits in the net income account, even without 
any wage increase. Of the remaining 41 companies, the 
estimated cost of the wage increase would more than 
wipe out the nine months’ net income of 20, leaving only 
21 roads which would have had any net income for the 
first nine months of 1941, if the annual cost of the wage 
increase had been charged against it. 

If, as this table demonstrates, the wage increase would 
serve to make more than half of the country’s largest rail- 
road systems profitless for nine months of the biggest 
year in freight traffic history, then its effect on the credit 
and cash position of specific railroads whose continued 
efficient service in the present crisis is essential to the 
national safety, is obvious. Half or more of the coun- 
try’s leading railroads cannot possibly secure the funds 
necessary to their continued satisfactory operation—un- 
less the carriers are recompensed for the cost of the wage 
increase from some other source. There is no other 
available source except a rate increase. The long-run 
effects of such an increase, particularly on some classes 
of traffic, will doubtless be serious—once the present 
emergency passes and the flood of traffic is followed by a 
dearth. But “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
and inadequate revenue at a time of maximum traffic is 
the evil of the present day, for which no other remedy 
save a rate increase has been suggested—even by those 
who object to such an increase. 

The basis followed in the accompanying table of allo- 
cating the prospective cost of the wage increase among 
individual roads may occasion some misgivings. Orig- 
inally, in preparing this table, the aggregate increased 
wage cost was taken as $311,771,000 (which was the 
earlier figure used by the railroads, before they added 
$20,000,000 to the total to allow for adjustments in the 
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wages of employees not included in union schedules, to 
make them conform in compensation to scheduled jobs). 
Then, instead of using operating expenses for the first 
nine months as the basis of allocation, the figures for the 
latest available month, October, were used instead. In- 
sofar as time would permit, the various large roads were 
contacted, to secure their criticisms of the proposed 
method of allocation. 

Many helpful suggestions were received and the 
method of allocation finally employed was that which 
seemed best to conform to the preponderant opinion of 
those who kindly gave their advice. Right at the outset, 
the seemingly valid criticism was made of the method 
originally suggested that some of the carriers included 
provision for increased wage costs in their October oper- 
ating expenses, while others did not—so that to divide 
the aggregate annual wage cost on the basis of October 
operating expenses would distort the road-to-road com- 
parisons. The further criticism was made that the total 
of $311,771,000 neglected to include the $20,000,000 in- 
creased wages on non-scheduled jobs. These two criti- 
cisms seemed valid to us, and we adopted both of them. 
That is to say, we raised the total estimated cost of the 
wage increases to $331,771,000; and we adopted the nine 
months’ operating expenses, instead of those for October, 
as the basis of allocation. 

Even then, the estimated costs of the wage increases, 
as this table shows them, will not hold for any given 
year—unless it be by accident. If 1942 brings more 
traffic than 1941 did (and of course it will), then the 
added costs to the carriers will be greater than $331,- 
771,000—because there will be more employees to enjoy 
the increase in 1942 than there were in 1941. 


What After War Traffic Ceases? 


When the war is over, if these wage increases are 
maintained, then the railroads will find many more trains, 
many more stations and many more branch lines un- 
profitable than would have sunk to such condition with- 
out this increase; and just that many more services will 
be pulled off, which otherwise might have been continued. 
Except in a time such as the abnormal present, when 
traffic presses upon available facilities, the railroads so 
control their total wage payments that they bear a con- 
stant relationship (averaging about 47 per cent) to gross 
revenues. The effect of inordinate wage increases, there- 
fore, is shared—not alone by railway owners—but also 
by railway labor, in the loss of employment. The unions 
may insist that employees’ services are worth a dollar 
or two an hour, but a considerable part of the shipping 
public will pay rates based upon such wages only at times 
when a transportation shortage exists. 

When there is a surplus of transportation available, as 
there will undoubtedly be of unprecedented proportions 
when the war ends, the willingness of the shipping public 
to buy dollar-an-hour or two-dollar-an-hour transporta- 
tion will diminish as a surplus of 50-cents-an-hour com- 
peting transportation arises. At that time the railroads, 
and also their employees, will suffer great hardship, if 
the present high basis of pay (and especially featherbed 
rules) is retained. 

But this isn’t the question now. The job now is to 
win the war. Railroad contribution to the war effort 
can be aided—indeed must be: aided—by rate increases 
and, for the time being, in view of the shortage of other 
forms of transportation, the modest rate increases the 
railroads seek to this end can be made to “stick.” That 
is to say, they will actually produce the revenue they 
ought to produce theoretically. 

The long-run problem of what the future peace-time 
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Hypothetical Computation of How the Wage Increase, 
If It Had Been in Effect Throughout 1941, Might Have 
Compared with Nine Months’ Net Income of 
Larger Roads 


Roman Figures Are Our Uniform Computations—T hose in Italics Are 
Derived by Various Methods Believed More Applicable to Specific Roads 


Presumptive 
Increase 
% of in 1941 
Total Expenses if Net 
1941 Class I Wage Increase Income 


Operating Operating Had Applied _ in First 
Expenses Expenses* Throughout Nine Months, 
9 Months 9 Months the Year{ 1941¢ 





Meee S55. ciodaecsee 10,732,706  .41. $1,360,000 97,820 
1/540,000 

A. T. & S. F. System.. 111,379,697. 4.26 —«-:14,131,000 —-20,930,079 
11,840,39 

a gece aaee : 33,677,128 1.29 4,279,000 7,505,392 

a peer ona 114,670,147 4.39 14,562,000 _—:17,891,207 

ees se vesesweya 28,750,458 1.10 3,649,000 5,366,805 
3,399,62 

ate sis. cnet 11,557,622 - .44 1,460,000 893,042 
1.261,000 

ee ak 22,919,455 .88 2,919,000 464,924 
3,111,000 

MR go oe in cccs 57,593,542 2.20 7,298,000 26,034,582 

Cie eh... oo eens 9,982,940  .38 1,261.00 1,171,263 
1,000,000 

| S seeeeeore 57,626,671 2.20 7,298,000 2,588,575 
6,968,000 

imeem oe FL 58,675,458 2.24 7,430,000 8,019,610 

BMS ooo covnsesss 10,320,318 .39 1,294,000 1,301,732 

Cc. M. St. P. & P 70,263,687 2.69 8.923.000 5,014,346 

“3S a Spee 49,850,475 1.91 6,336,000 4,502,694 
6,300,000 

Cc. St. Pp. M. & O 11,359,986  .43 1,426,000 d 548,211 
1,500,000 

RT ieee err 16,184,715  .62 2,057,000 3,453,800 

Ne 5 Sieber 31,154,375 1.19 3,947,000 3,306,066 
3,600,000 

De GW: os: 17,068,284 65 2,156,000 d 2,817,808 

eh eS ane 12,014,961  .46 1,526,000 4,487,933 
1,538,000 

lcs See 51,107,892 1.95 6,468,000 6,280,461 

eee OS peas sok ueen 15,356,191 .59 1,957,000 1,797,388 

RE Ree C: 54,853,422 2.10 6,966,000 12,733,086 
6,100,00 

Sa. eee 11,491,098  .44 1,460,000 1,687,187 
1,700,00 

ie ee 72,308,138 2.77 9,188,000 7,684,013 
16,000,00 

i as hack ans 27,464,238 1.05 3,483,000 3,070,625 
2,828,50 

“SES a er ee me oe 14,465,450 .55 1,824,000 d 529,939 

aE: oS ga a 56,033,327 2.14 7,099,000 12,937,490 

M. St. P. & S. S. M 18,860,195 .72 2:388,000 d 2,721,828 
2,055,067 

M-K-T Lines ........ 18,252,179 .72 2,388,000 d 201,792 

SMR. gin i osmackess 54,930,042 2.10 6,966,000 2,702,798 

By. Ae eR Te 233,953,462 8.95 29,688,000 21,824,343 

a: Speers 24,921,178 95 3,151,000 7,220,171 

N. Y.N. H. & i..... 53,526,609 2.05 6,800,000 4,853,949 

eS i ee: 46,757,667 1.79 5,938,000 22,162,787 

|, Tia a 41,838,177 1.60 5,307,000 4,784,882 

Ee gt ieataapeaeae 318,352,547 12.18 40,402,000 - 36,985,844 

2 SRE eee 20,566,409  .79 2,621,000 27628,196 

“Ee 9 7 eos 15,429,212  .59 1,957,000 4,355,893 

_ DRO ate 38,125,123 1.46 4°843,000 7,258,402 
5,227,000 

St. L. S. F. Lines 32,214,891 1.23 4,080,000 d — 429,283 

S. S. W. Lines ...-.. 12,252,891 47 1,559,000 2,686,070 

hh Marca ecaine ens 34,634,290 1.32 4,379,000 1,001,910 
5,000,000 

he Shei ee 62,939,181 2.41 7,994,000 13,132,634 

S. P. Lines (Excl. S.S.) 138,911,238 5.31 17,614,000 27,569,435 

IE: papers: 15,268,261 58 1,924,000 2;221,088 

U. P. System ........ 114,701,063 4.39  145562,000 14,010,249 

Me Cay ieacsaee ees 28,867,232 1.10 3,649,000 2,161,124 

Wee socks $2,364,164,210 90.42 $299,967,000 $329,531,034 


* Each road’s 9 months’ operating expense is divided by $2,614,576,044 
(9 months’ operating expenses of all Class I roads)—the result being the 
ratio of the individual carrier’s expense to that of all Class I roads. 

+ The total estimated cost of the wage increase ($331,711,000) is prorated 
among the carriers, in the ratio which each road’s. operating expense, in 
the first nine months, bears to operating expenses of all Class I carriers 
in that period. } 

t Net income is set in juxtaposition to the estimated cost of the wage 
increase to indicate the effect that this increase would have on the equity 
holders—failing compensation from some other source. d—deficit. 

Nore: This table is not intended to provide financial analysts with a 
satisfactory basis for forecasting revenues of individual railroads. Several 
carriers suggest that the formula we have used gives results quite wide 
of the mark in their cases, pointing out that figures being required of the 
carriers by the I. C. C. will make accurate estimates possible about 2 
month hence. At the same time, this approximation—inaccurate though 
it be in some individual cases—seems useful, at least to the extent that it 
makes clear the magnitude of this wage increase in relation to the return 
being received by railway owners. The individual estimates could be 0 
25 per cent, or even more, and still not vitiate the truth which this table 
evidences that in many cases labor’s share has been INCREASED by more 
than the owners’ total receipts in three-quarters of the most prosperous year 
the owners have had in a decade. : 

It has been pointed out that wages actually paid in 1941 would be 4 
better basis for allocating: costs of the wage increase than the method here 
used—which is true (especially because the ratio of wages to total operat 
ing expenses is higher on some roads than on others). Also of considerable 
importance is the fact that the ratio of the wage increase (especially 0 
common labor) is higher in some areas than others, 
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course of rates ought to be can be studied at leisure; 
the job now is to get on with the war, even by methods 
of questionable long-run wisdom, if the necessities of the 
moment require their use, as they do now undeniably. 

Even while the fire-fighters are putting out a con- 
flagration in an essential part of his plant, the foresighted 
industrial executive makes his plans for reconstruction. 
The rate increase the railroads are now seeking is, frank- 
ly, nothing but an emergency device. There is no per- 
manent solution to the problems of the railroads as self- 
financed private enterprise in constantly recurring emer- 
gencies which can be met only by rule-of-thumb percen- 
tage increases in rates. In normal competitive times, such 
increases are slow suicide—not only for the railroads as 
free enterprise, but also of the job-opportunities of rail- 
road employees. 

A realistic long-run program ought to take the place 
of such emergency action; and unless such a program 
is prepared and is ready to put into effect when trans- 
portation once more becomes highly competitive, the re- 
sult will doubtless be most unfortunate for the railroad 
industry. The months, or years, during which the pres- 
ent war unfortunately will continue, give the carriers the 
opportunity to undertake the necessary study and to 
make the necessary preparations. As part of such a 
program, the more adequate education of railroad em- 
ployees and their ieaders in the effect of wage rates on 
jobs; and upon the necessity for a “subsistence wage” to 
capital for the preservation of employment, need to be 
included. The policy so-far followed by the railway 
unions is demonstrably destructive of their ultimate means 
of subsistence. What is “slow suicide” for the railroads 
is suicide also for their employees, and for the unions 
which these employees support with their dues and 
assessments. 


A Formula for Capital-Labor-Shipper Harmony 


The emergency fact-finding board in the recent wage 
dispute (while it was sitting as a court of justice, and 
not, umbrella in hand, as an agency to buy off union 
threats to the public safety at the lowest possible cost) 
put its stamp of approval on a formula which would 
protect railroad jobs, while assuring the highest possible 
wages consistent with job-protection. This formula 


‘would also protect railroad owners and customers equally 


with employees. It was stated as follows: 


“Railroad earnings which are adequate to preserve the railroad 
mechanism in good health as a medium of transport may also be 
taken as earnings adequate to keep faith with existing investors 
and to preserve railroad employment as a long-run livelihood.” 


Here is a common ground upon which, with a modicum 
of enlightened self-interest, unions, patrons and owners 
ought to be able to meet, to their lasting mutual benefit. 

Customers, owners and employees are the three part- 
ners who are needed to keep the railroads or any other 
enterprise going. If any one of these partners begins to 
withdraw, in large numbers, from the partnership, the 
action betokens eventual hard times for the other part- 
ners. For a long time now, the customer-partners have 
been deserting the railroads; and lately the owner-part- 
ners have been withholding participation. Railroads can- 
not be run by and for employees only—without cus- 
tomers and without capital. When that fact is learned, 
either by precept or experience, by the organized em- 
ployees, they will doubtless temper their exactions to the 
degree necessary to retain capital and customers in the 
railroad business. To promote understanding of the 
fundamentals of this situation on the part of employees 
1s a major responsibility of those railroad managements 
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whose foresight tells them that, one day, the war will 
end—and with it the traffic which can be had without 
competing for it. But, meantime, the war has got to be 
won; and a rate increase to cover the rise in the cost of 
labor is necessary to enable the railroads to play their 
full part in helping Uncle Sam to do that job. 


Transportation Developments 


and Prospects 
(Continued from page 11) 


passengers, 134 billion passenger-miles and 5,200,000 
ton-miles of express. Compared with 1938, these figures 
represent an increase of more than 200 per cent in the 
number of passengers and an increase of more than 170 
per cent in passenger-miles, as well as an increase of 
about. 140 per cent in air express, 

The remarkable advances in the science of aeronautics 
and traveling by airplane constitute the outstanding 
phenomena of the developments in transportation since 
1939. While it is recognized that the service require- 
ments of the airway operating companies must give prece- 
dence to the requirements of our armed forces, neverthe- 
less, it has been announced that commercial airlines will 
be allowed to add 228 new transport planes to their fleets 
during 1942, of which 112 already have been assigned to 
various operating companies. i 

In outlining the physical resources and the accom- 
plishments of the nation’s transportation during the 
period of our national preparedness program, I have at- 
tempted to present a concise review of a system which 
now comprises an integral part of our war effort. The 
several agencies within that system recognize full well 
the vital part which their services are destined to play 
and they can be depended upon to do their full share. 
Collectively, they have established as their goal the fur- 
nishing of efficient transportation when and where it is 
needed. Thus far that ambition has been realized. 

With all proper pride in the very high standard of 
physical perfection and performancé, it must be recog- 
nized that the transportation agencies alone could not 
have accomplished what was done in 1941. I do not 
know of any other business which is so dependent upon 
the cooperation of its patrons for its complete success. 
It is with a sense of real satisfaction that I acknowledge 
the close cooperation of the Army and the Navy, and of 
government contractors and suppliers in addition to the 
fine response from other shippers to an appeal for the 
prompt loading, unloading and release of cars and trucks. 

There is, however, one phase of the program for the 
better utilization of equipment, in which neither the gov- 
ernment nor any other shippers can participate in any 
way. The adequate maintenance of the transportation 
properties so that all agencies can render full and effi- 
cient service is a duty of the carriers themselves. In 
order that their equipment and their plants shall be ex- 
panded and maintained to meet every eventuality of war, 
it is of paramount importance that sufficient materials 
shall be made available to provide the essentials of trans- 
portation. By making the best possible use of the equip- 
ment which is available, we of the transportation group 
can hold those material requirements to a minimum. But 
that minimum we must have. With it, and the neces- 
sary additional units to keep transportation in step with 
the expanding productive capacity of our mines, our 
farms and our factories, we may rest assured of the 
adequacy of our transportation system. 









Molten Steel, Being Poured Into 32,000-lb. 
Ingot Molds, Starts on its Way to the Front 


industry for the part it is taking in the nation’s 
war efforts. In whirlwind fashion, old plants have 
been converted or restored, new plants built, machinery 
and tools secured from all sorts of places, special-purpose 
machinery and tools designed and built, expert workmen 
sought and found, and employees trained to unfamiliar 


T OO much praise cannot be given the railway supply 


tasks. As a result, volumes of war materials have al- 
ready begun to flow from production lines. At the same 
time, these railway supply companies have stepped up 
their production of railway products greatly and have 
met the increased war requirements of the railroads to 
the extent that they have been able to secure the ma- 
terials required therefor. All in all, it has been a spec- 
tacular performance. 

To be specific, it is estimated that more than two 
billion dollars of prime and sub-contracts for war ma- 
terials have already been placed with these supply com- 
panies since 1939 by the Quartermaster Corps, the Air 
Corps, the Navy and the Ordnance Department. The 
Chicago Ordnance District alone, as of December 15, 
1941, had made prime contracts with railway supply 
companies and other industries in northern Illinois, 
northern Indiana, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota totalling $597,966,022, of which 
amount $181,180,861 are with six railway supply com- 
panies alone. ; 

These six companies and the dollar amounts of the 
prime contracts placed with them by the Chicago Ord- 
nance District alone are as follows: Pressed Steel Car 
Company $71,448,730; Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, $60,356,194; Guiberson-Diesel En- 
gine Company (Buda Company), $24,979,368; Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, $14,155,022; Petti- 
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bone-Mulliken Corporation, $5,702,071; and American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, $4,539,576. The 
items and amounts involved in these contracts are as 
follows: tanks, $117,619,927; tank engines and parts, 
$24,979,368; gun carriages, $14,973,077; anti-aircraft 
gun mounts, $11,829,208; shells, $8,285,846; tractors, 
$2,238,501; mortars, $1,147,711; and miscellaneous, 
$107,223. In addition, 18 other railway supply com- 


panies in this district hold prime contracts for $1,436,- 


110 of shells, tools, paint, nitrogen and other materials 
and many others have sub-contracts totalling several 
hundred million dollars, . 

In addition to manufacturing war materials, the rail- 
way supply companies as a group have further con- 
tributed to the nation’s war program by supplying the 
railroads with greatly enlarged quantities of equipment 
and materials needed for their development, operation 
and maintenance, aggregating about a billion dollars. 
While their total production has exceeded that of any 
recent year, it has been accomplished without taxing fa- 
cilities. At the present time only about 30 per cent of 
the output of the railway supply industry consists of 
war materials and this has taken only part of the avail- 
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the Railroads and the Nation 


Plant capacity adequate to meet present and 
prospective demands of both 


By Raymond A. Doster 


Associate Editor 


able productive capacity of the industry. Many facilities 
are still idle and many plants are still working single 
shifts. 

In 1942, and for the duration, the railway supply com- 
panies will be called upon to produce still larger amounts 
of war and railroad products. On the basis of present 
and prospective orders, however, these companies should 
continue to be able to meet the needs of the railroads 





Ahead of Schedule 


and the defense agencies. War expenditures have been 
estimated at 40 billion dollars in 1942 and 55 billion 
dollars in 1943, as compared with the present 35 billion 
dollar rate of production. Even if the present rate of 
expenditures should be doubled in 1942 and 1943 and 
the railroad supply companies should be required to 
double their production of war materials, they will still 
be able to handle their railroad business. 

In 1939 the railroads adopted a program calling for 
capital expenditures of $2,600,339,000 from September 
1, 1939 to September 30, 1943, the details of which are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

They also planned at that time to increase substantially 






their expenditures for maintenance of way and structures 
and for maintenance of equipment during the same period. 

Although they have followed this program closely, 
some deviations have been made. The freight car pur- 
chase program, for example, was revised prior to De- 
cember 7 in accordance with anticipated 1942 car re- 
quirements and the need for conserving materials. Ac- 
cording to Ralph Budd, former transportation commis- 
sioner, Advisory Commission to the Council on National 
Defense, the car building program for the 12 months 
ending October 1, 1942, must provide a minimum of 
150,000 new cars to meet the ever-increasing traffic de- 
mand. On December 9, the Association of American 
Railroads reported that 87,000 cars were on order. To 
maintain the car supply, extensive repairs will also be 
made to existing cars. 

According to present plans for 1942, only 13,000 cars 
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will be retired, with the result that many will-be repaired 
and about 60,000 will be rebuilt. 

The demands upon the supply companies for replace- 
ment parts incident to these extensive car repair pro- 
grams will approach the demands in a normal year of 
new car purchases. This is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of one railroad which is now repairing several 
thousand open top cars that are 28 to 30 years old, at a 
cost of $1,700 per car, of which about 1,270 represents 
purchases from manufacturers. 

Under a program for maintaining the railroad plant, 
the supply companies will also be called upon to furnish 
increased amounts of maintenance materials. It is esti- 
mated that expenditures for maintenance of way and 
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through state employment offices under federal sponsor- 
ship. -In April, 1941, this company delivered its first 
medium, 28-ton tank and on December 8 its first heavy 
60-ton tank. 

The Electro-Motive Corporation is building Diesel 
submarine engines. 


Car Builders 


The car builders, like the locomotive companies, are 
turning out large quantities of war materials. The Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Company, according to 
its third quarter financial report to stockholders, has a 
backlog of $77,500,000 of armament work. This com- 











Locomotives 
- ew 
Period - Units Cost 
September 1, 1939-September 30, 1941...... SAP $131,920,000 
October 1, 1941-September 30, 1942...:.... 850 127,500,000 
October 1, 1942-September 30, 1943........ 1,050 157,500,000 
Grand Total Sept. 1, 1939-Sept. 30, 1943.. eis $416,920,000 


Capital Expenditures Planned for the Period from September 1, 1939 to September 30, 1943 


Other Total 


Roadway-and 


Freight Cars 
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—, Equipment, Equipment, Structures, 
Units Cost Cost Cost © Cost 
wocaap _#3885318:000 $60,860,000 $554,398,000 -$305,241,000 
130000 __-480°000/000 ¢ 165,000,000 1,340,700,000 400,000,000 


$1,252,318,000 $225,860,000 


$1,895,098,000 $705,241,000 














structures may approach $700,000,000 in 1942, compared 
with about $590,000,000 in 1941. The amount of rail 
which the railways estimate that they should lay in 1942 
totals 1,500,000 tons; this compares with approximately 
1,200,000 tons laid in 1941. 


Locomotive Companies Produce Variety of War Items 


Outstanding among the railway supply companies 
which are producing war materials are the locomotive 
companies. The American Locomotive Company has 
accepted orders for the American defense program, the 
British government and for use under the lease-lend plan, 
totaling $163,000,000. These are being filled in 55 per 
cent of the capacity of seven plants. It is also adding 
to its plant capacity for tank construction in order to re- 
lieve encroachment upon its locomotive building space 
and to enable it to reserve 60 per cent of its locomotive 
shop facilities for railroad requirements. 

This company is assembling tanks and gun carriages. 
On April 19, 1941, it delivered to the government the 
first of 685 medium M-3 tanks ordered on November 
23, 1940. This tank consists of 14,000 parts, which 
required more than 2,500 drawings and its fabrication 
necessitated the placing of 350 different orders for ma- 
terials, in addition to the engines, accessories, trans- 
missions, armor plate and guns supplied by the govern- 
ment. On May 15, 1941, this company also delivered 
the first 155 mm. gun carriages on an order received on 
August 8, 1940. Because of its experience in intricate 
fabrication work, the Dunkirk plant was chosen for the 
carriage job and a building formerly used to manufacture 
gray-iron castings was entirely reconditioned for this 
contract. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is assembling tanks, 
railway and anti-aircraft gun mounts and is manufactur- 
ing guns, shell forgings, armor plate, projectiles, ‘battle 
ship turrets, marine Diesel engines, ship keels and pro- 
pellers and metal and plastic airplane parts. Part or all 
of each of its eight plants are engaged in defense work. 
As early as October 18, 1940, this company opened a 
school shop at Eddystone, Pa., in anticipation of a 
shortage of skilled workers and during the first year of 
its operation more than 1,000 capable machine tool 
operators were graduated. Early this year, arrange- 
ments were made for “pre-employment” instruction in 
the schools of Philadelphia and Delaware counties 


pany is assembling tanks, howitzer carriages and trench 
mortars, and is making shells, parts for anti-aircraft gun 
mounts, and wings for the new cargo airplanes. About 
two-fifths of the company’s current output is going di- 
rectly for defense and the remainder is for the railroads. 
Some of its plants which have been idle for a number 
of years have been re-equipped and placed in operation, 
and still others will be placed in service when they are 
required. 

With an oral order on September 5, 1940, and with an 
idle plant laid out for building railway cars, machinery 
was located and bought, building changes were begun,: 
machinery was designed and installed and production was 
started. Late in May, 1941, after incorporating changes 
ordered by the Army, a pilot tank was completed and on 
July 25, the Hammond shops of Pullman-Standard re- 
leased the first two M-3 tanks for the British. 

The Butler, Pa., plant of Pullman-Standard began with 
a bare floor in August, 1940, and on November 7 shells 
began to roll off the line. On May 20, 1941, the 100,- 
000th shell was produced and the total reached a half 
million on September 5. 

The Hammond plant of Pullman-Standard delivered its 
first 81 mm. mortar on May 8; it was tested by the Army 
at Erie proving grounds near Port Clinton, Ohio, on May 
21 and shortly thereafter production was begun. This 
plant made its first production shipment of the United 
States Army’s 105 mm. howitzer carriages on August 15. 

Because the Pullman Car Works in Chicago was the 
first plant within the state to undertake a substantial 
contract for plane wings on a production schedule and 
because there were no nearby schools from which to se- 
cure aircraft mechanics, one of the first steps that the 
company had to take when it received a sub-contract early 
in 1941 for furnishing Douglas with outer airplane wings 
was to train new employees. Arrangements to pre-train. 
qualified men were made with a number of private in- 
stitutions, with the result that within a month after 
receiving the sub-contract, the training program was 
operating and within two months 117 students had gradu- 
ated to the production line. Since that time, young men 
have been applying at a rate of 200 a week and as the 
program gains momentum, a stream of 275 mechanics a 
month are expected to move into active production work. 

The American Car & Foundry Company turned out 
its first tank for the United States Army in May, 1940, 
on a contract for 329 received about six months before. 
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On August 2, 1941, it completed its 1,000th 12-ton tank 
and in November its 2,000th. On October 31, 1941, 
according to a letter to stockholders, $131,000,000 of 
uncompleted war work was on the books. The company 
is assembling tanks and making tank parts, shell forgings, 
fuses, bridge pontoons, and demolition bombs, among 
other articles. 


Tanks, Shells, Armor Plate 


After accepting the tank contract, the company found 
that its greatest difficulty was the securing of armor 
plate which it had expected to purchase already fabri- 
cated. When two established manufacturers could not 
make delivery in time, the company decided to manufac- 
ture its own armor plate under an entirely separate 
organization in its Berwick plant. In less than four 
months, it provided and installed 75 machine tools and 
built and completely equipped a new plant for the pro- 
cessing of armor plate. Subsequently it received orders 
for 3,089 light tanks, to be delivered within a period of 
540 days and by August 2, 1941, the output had been 
built up to 14 tanks a day. 

The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company is 
making bodies for army cars and trucks, bombs, shells 
and parts for planes and ships. The General American 
Transportation Corporation is spending $1,000,000 on 
a new plant and equipment which is already in production 
on shells for the new 90 mm. anti-aircraft gun. The 
St. Louis Car Company is using about 25 per cent of 
its facilities to fill orders for $2,000,000 of war work and 
is erecting three additional buildings to increase its 
production floor space. 

The entire facilities of the Chicago plant of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company are now devoted to National De- 
fense purposes. This plant, which had been idle for 
10 years, was rehabilitated and within six months com- 
pleted the first tank. This plant is also producing 155 
mm. shells, on which it is ahead of schedule. The Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., plant of this company is manufacturing 
other defense materials. i 

Although the steel companies have very little business 
direct from defense agencies, no group is more essential 
to the defense program. Steel, because of mechanized 
warfare, is more vital than ever before. So important 
is it that plants are being expanded rapidly. In the 
Chicago area, for example, the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation, the Republic Steel Corporation, the Inland 
Steel Company and the American Steel & Wire Co. are 
enlarging their plants to the extent of more than $100,- 
000,000. 


Tractors, Guns, Motors 


Among the companies whose normal output in part is 
used by the railways the International Harvester Com- 
pany has about $100,000,000 of government orders on 
hand for crawler tractors, 37 and 75 mm, shells, adapter 
boosters for artillery recoil mechanisms, and large re- 
frigerating units for Army camps. The company is also 
making a medium caliber anti-tank gun and is rebuild- 
ing old style 155 mm. gun carriages so that they can be 
hauled at speeds up to 60 m. p. h. International trucks 
are also being manufactured in various styles and sizes 
for the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Marine 
Corps, Great Britain and China. 

In 1940, the Buda Company erected a new building at 
a cost of $900,000 for the manufacture of the Buda- 
Guiberson radial Diesel aviation engine. This engine 
was designed primarily for airplanes but was found to 
be adapted particularly to light tanks. In addition, the 
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company is making high speed earth drills for use by 
the Army in drilling holes under bridges, roads and em- 
bankments preparatory to placing obstructions, tank 
traps and land mines to hold up an advance. For the 
Navy, this company is building gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines, and generator sets for cruisers, coast guard craft 
and other boats. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is building Diesel propulsion 
engines for submarine and other naval craft. The Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., is making 
range finding and fire control apparatus. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company is furnishing bearings and steel 
for implements of war and is manufacturing 37 mm. 
shot. The General Electric Company is producing va- 
rieties of war products, varying from completely elec- 
trical to completely non-electrical units with many in- 
between that are partially electrical. 

Among other companies in the railway supply field 
that have prime contracts with the government and the 
products they are supplying are the following: Air Re- 
duction Company, Inc., acetylene, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen; American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., steel 
forgings; American Bridge Company, structural steel ; 
American Hair & Felt Co., artillery ammunition com- 
ponents; American Steel Foundries, steel castings; 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, construction 
and road machinery; Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
fuses and clipping machine blades; Chicago Malleable 
Castings Company, castings; Crucible Steel Company 
of America, tool bits, drill rods and high speed steel; 
and Cutler-Hammer, Inc., switches. 


Miscellaneous Munitions 


Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., forgings, jacks and parts for 
ammunition components ; Garlock Packing Company, oil 
retainers; General Steel Castings Corporation, cast 
armor for tanks, castings for guns and steam turbines _ 
and ship castings ; Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
tools, construction machinery and accessories for aircraft 
assembly plants ; Johns-Manville Corporation, shell load- 
ing plant, asbestos products; Locomotive Finished Ma- 
terial Company, machine tools and naval ordnance; 
Manning Maxwell & Moore, Inc., cranes. 

Sherwin-Williams Company, primer, paint, enamel 
and linseed oil pigment; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
paraffin oil; Standard Forgings: Corp., shell forgings, 
ammunition components; B. F. Sturtevant. Company, 
heating systems; and Sullivan Machinery Company, air 
compressors. Templeton, Kenly & Co., jacks; Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., pipe covering, insulation ma- 
terials and asbestos felt. 

Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., steam generating units, 
portable distilling plants and water distillation units; 
Vulcan Iron Works, air hammers; Western Electric Co., 
Inc., telephones, jacks and microphones. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., electric trucks, and door 
closers; and Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., steel bars 
and steel. 





Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp Dininc Car 
DEPARTMENT was host on December 9 to the Boston Stewards 
Club. This organization, which comprises stewards, managers 
and purchasing agents of restaurants, hotels, clubs, railroads, air 
lines and state institutions, held its regular December meeting 
aboard two dining cars of the road. Subject of the meeting was 
a discussion of the “tenderay” process, a new development which 
makes beef tender in only a fraction of the time formerly required 
for this purpose, which equipment has recently been installed 
in the Dining Car department’s commissary. 


ow Railroads Fare Under the 
Priority Rules 


Materials and equipment chief concern of railroads as the 
Nation rations metals to win the war 


By D. A. Steel 
Purchases and Stores Editor 


find themselves face to face with their number one 

problem for 1942—that of getting materials and 
equipment. On the one hand, more material and equip- 
ment must be obtained to keep the railroads in repair ; 
while, on the other hand, it is becoming more difficult 
to get materials and equipment because of the vast and 
increasing requirements for military purposes and be- 
cause the means of getting them have become more com- 
plicated. 

The Government has taken over the direction and 
control of the production and use of materials necessary 
to defense and railroads and the railway supply com- 
panies are increasingly restricted in the freedom with 
which they can do their buying. There is, moreover, a 
scarcity of materials which the railroads, as well as the 
. army and navy, require. 


A the United States enters the war, the railroads 


Metals Under Rigid Control 


A more or less rigid control is now exercised by war 
agencies over the production and distribution of alumi- 
num, magnesium, tungsten, nickel, copper, zinc, rubber, 
vanadium, lead, pig iron, iron and steel and scrap. It 
is impossible to obtain these materials for some uses 
and several limitations have been placed on the quanti- 


ties available for other uses. Priorities have already 
deprived people of work in hundreds of cities and towns, 
at least temporarily, by diverting materials from non- 
defense into defense channels, and positive restrictions 
have already been invoked over inventories and over 
manufacture for ron-defense. Within recent weeks, ra- 
tioning has replaced priorities in distributing steel plate 
and will soon be extended to other products of iron and 
steel. 


One Year of Defense 


It is scarcely realized that the entire defense program 
is less than eighteen months old and that only a year 
has passed since the Government began, in the name 
of defense, to take over the management of production 
and distribution of the material resources of the country. 
OEM (Office of Emergency Management), established 
on May 25, 1940, to co-ordinate defense agencies, was 
the first step. NDAC (National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission), appointed by the President on May 29, 1940, 
was the next. Then came OPM (Office of Production 
Management) to stimulate and direct the manufacture 
of planes, tanks, ships and guns for the building of fac- 
tories in which to make them—but not until January 7, 
1941. By this time, the functions of the Defense Ad- 


SPAB 


Top Defense Board 


Seated, left to right—H. L. Hopkins, 
Lend-Lease Program; W. S. Knud- 
sen, Director General, OPM; H. A. 
Wallace, Vice-President U. S. and 
Chairman; D. M. Nelson, Executive 
Director and Director Priorities Di- 
vision, OPM. Standing—J. V. For- 
restal, Undersecretary U. S. Navy 
(present for Secretary of Navy 
Knox); R. P. Pattersen, Undersecre- 
tary of War (present for Secretary 
of War Stimson); Leon Henderson, 
Administrator, OPA and Director 
Civilian Supply Division, OPM; 
Sidney Hillman, Associate Director, 
OPM and Director Labor Division 
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visory Commission, with the exception of transportation, 
had been absorbed by other agencies. 
OPM began with three divisions—production, priori- 


ties, and purchases. Labor was added on March 18. 
OPACS (Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply) came on April 11, to stabilize prices and to 
study civilian industry. When OPM and OPACS be- 
gan colliding with each other and the whole program of 
defense bogged down, OPM was re-organized on August 
28 to include a civilian branch. OPACS became OPA 
(Office of Price Administration) and SPAB (Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board) was created as the 
top defense agency, to formulate policies, centralize the 
authority and direction over priorities and allocations and 
initiate and revise regulations over the production and 
distribution of essential materials. 

OPM was reshuffled internally. Commodity sections 
were replaced by industrial branches, each to handle to 
completion all matters affecting key industries, subject 
to general direction and approval by divisional heads. 
They include branches over aircraft, ordnance, tools, 
construction, shipbuilding, foods, textiles, containers, 
pulp and paper, printing and publishing, lumber and 
building materials, plumbing and heating, electric goods, 
office machines and rubber. 

Railroads were grouped under an automotive, trans- 
portation and farm machinery branch. More recently, 
OPM has been enlarged to include divisions to promote 
and arrange sub-contracting of defense production, to al- 
leviate priorities unemployment and to promote conserva- 
tion in the use of materials. Priorities offices have been es- 
tablished in the principal cities; also committees have 
been organized within each industry at the request of 
OPM to consult with the corresponding industrial 
branches of the defense agencies. A total of 24 com- 
mittees and 82 sub-committees have already been formed 
and arrangements were concluded in- Washington on 
December 12 to form a railroad and railway supply com- 
mittee with 7 members from Class I railroads, 1 from the 
short lines, 1 from switching and terminal companies, 2 
from locomotive builders, 4 from car builders and 5 from 
appliance manufacturers. 
including the transportation branch, which were report- 
ing to the Civilian Supply Division, were placed under 
the direct charge of the chief executive of OPM on De- 
cember 20, 1941, to speed up their participation in the 
war production program, while three days later the Presi- 
dent created the Office of Defense Transportation. 

_ Defense first meant only the army and navy, the mari- 
time commission, Great Britain and countries receiving 
materials under the Lend-Lease Act. It was later broad- 
ened to include civilian activities, with an A-10 priority 
or better. Priorities were first issued only for strictly 
defense work. They were soon extended in all directions. 
Military forces got their priority ratings out of two books 
—one listing-materials entitled to ratings; another pre- 
scribing the proper rating for the work in question. 
Manufacturers applied to customers for priorities; cus- 
tomers applied to OPM. The simplest priority is the 
PD order, an individual preference rating—good for one 
order only. Next are the Pro orders, granting priority 
on materials for single projects—good for the duration 
of the project. Next are the P orders (blanket priori- 
ties) giving a consumer a priority for materials for a par- 
ticular use—good until further notice. M orders (allo- 
cation) regulate the production and distribution of scarce 
materials—good until revoked. E orders give produc- 
tion preferences to equipment especially needed for de- 
fense and L orders set limits on the quantity of materials 
which can be produced. 

The first P order was issued on March 12 and the 


Industrial branches of OPM, © 
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first M order on March 22. By August, 18 P order and 
8 amendments or extensions to P orders were issued, in- 
cluding P-8, issued June 18, allowing an A-3 priority 
to railroads for material for building new freight cars, 
while 22 M orders and 15 amendments has been issued. 
The railroads had been called upon to furnish estimates 
of their requirements of ferrous and non-ferrous ma- 
terials, the first inventory control over metals was de- 
clared and priorities were created to permit manufactur- 
ers to replenish working stocks of defense materials. On 
July 21, order P-20, giving an A-3 priority for materials 
for constructing locomotives and P-21, allowing an A-3 
priority on materials for repairing and rebuilding loco- 
motives, were announced. 

On August 1, Washington took over the distribution 
of pig iron. Six days later products of iron and steel 
were placed under mandatory control and on August 14, 
proposals were made to dismantle abandoned tracks to 
recover scrap, vanadium was brought under control, 
plans were launched to increase steel-making capacity 
by 12 million tons and consumers were requested to use 
more Bessemer steel to conserve scrap. 

On August 19, the census began a survey of scarce 
materials and orders were issued to require contractors 
to assist in subleting defense work. On August 21, auto- 
mobile production was cut 27 per cent. (The reduction 
will be 70 per cent in January, 1942.) Dealers in scrap 
were called to Washington. Producers of zinc were 
ordered to set aside 27 per cent of their output, subject 
to shipping instructions from Washington. 

On August 28 came Priority Regulation No. 1, re- 
quiring all manufacturers and producers to accept de- 
fense orders and to observe priorities in making de- 
liveries and on August 30, an A-2 priority was issued 
for materials for research laboratories. Manilla rope 
was placed under mandatory control on the same day 
and an A-3 priority was created for building auto-trucks 
and -priority applications were expedited by dispensing 
with affidavits. On September 8, priorities were further 
streamlined by permitting priority numbers to be 
stamped on orders. 

On September 9 came the long-awaited A-10 priority 
for repairs and maintenance for railroads. On Septem- 
ber 16, a pipe-line to move oil to the seaboard was re- 
fused, in order to save steel. Copper scrap was placed 
under full priority control on September 30, with pro- 
visions requiring the approval of any agreements be- 
tween railroads and manufacturers for the exchange of 
scrap for new material, and quotas of steel were au- 
thorized to keep warehouses and distributors running. 

On October 2, further steps were taken to increase 
steel-making capacity. Two days later, lead was placed 
under allocation. On October 9, all iron and steel scrap 
was brought under the direct control of Washington, 
under conditions which require monthly statements of 
inventories and shipments. On October 9, the use of 
steel in non-defense construction was forbidden. On 
November 14, an attack on waste in industry was 
launched and the use of substitutes for metals urged. 

October 16, the A-10 priority for repairs and main- 
tenance was re-interpreted to include operating ‘supplies 
as well as materials for strictly repair and maintenance. 
On October 21, order M-9-c, covering the distribution 
of copper was issued, restricting the use of copper in 
100 listed uses, prohibiting the use of copper in new 
buildings after November 1, and curtailing the use of 
copper as much as 30 per cent for all other unlisted uses, 

On October 27, orders were issued reducing the num- 
ber of steel-shapes and angles after February 1. On 
November 1, came the proposal of SPAB to allocate the 
distribution of all steel and other scarce materials in 
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place of priorities. On November 7, the use of steel for 
office furniture was stopped and on November 10, the 
A-10 priority for repairs and maintenance was further 
revised to allow the use of improved material and equip- 
ment in replacements. On December 9, OPM was en- 
larged to include a section empowered to confiscate prop- 
erty and material when normal sources prove inadequate. 
On December 13, the use of iron and steel for stoves 
was curtailed. On December 18, Order P-22, granting 
A-10 priorities to railroads for maintenance and repair 
materials, was superseded by P-100, which continued 
the A-10 priority and liberalized some of the regulations. 
This action was followed on December 23 by revisions 
in general priority regulations to permit specific alloca- 
tions of materials to be made by the Priorities Division, 
without regard to existing priority ratings and giving 
allocations precedence over priority ratings in distribut- 
ing critical materials. During all this time OPA was 
issuing regulations affecting prices. 


Thumbs Down on Passenger Cars 


As matters now stand, the railroads have an A-3 
priority on materials for building freight cars and loco- 
motives, an A-3 rating for materials for the repair and 
rebuilding of locomotives, and an A-10 rating for ma- 
terials and supplies for necessary repairs, maintenance 
and operation. These priorities compare with an A-l-a 
priority on the production of machine tools, A-1-d for 
cranes, A-l-c for airplane engines and propellors, A-10 
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ever suppliers requested them for repair materials and 
operating supplies or where suppliers have been pro- 
hibited from furnishing these materials without a pri- 
ority. They have not in general been required for fuel, 
oil, forest products and miscellaneous materials, the 
supplies of which have not been severely reduced by 
heavy and continuous withdrawals for military pur- 
poses. One of the largest suppliers of lumber for new 
freight cars delivered every carload yast year on time. 


Supplies Hard to Get 


This was not true of metals or with materials for 
maintenance. According to a recent survey, deliveries of 
rail, which are normally made in from 1 to 3 months 
after placing orders, are now taking from 6 to 12 months. 
One order that was placed in July, 1940, is now promised 
for June, 1942; another order placed last October will 
not be delivered until next fall. Deliveries of track- 
fastenings, which were normally obtained in 1 to 2 
months, are now taking from 2 to 10 months. Car and 
locomotive castings deliveries, which normally take 1 
to 2 months, are now taking from 2 to 8 months. Forg- 
ings are now taking from 4 to 12 months, with main 
and side rods, in one case, taking from 10 to 12 months. 

Deliveries of steel plate, which usually could be antici- 
pated in two months, are now indefinite. Orders placed 
in March and April have not been delivered. Actual 
deliveries range from 6 to 12 months. Machinery varies 
the most. Pile hammers and ballast discers are obtain- 
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for civil aircraft, AA for arming ships, A-1-d for radio 
equipment, A-2 for carining machinery and equipment, 
A-l-a for producing cutting tools, A-3 for producing 
mining machinery and equipment, A-1-f for tanks, A-1-g 
for guns, A-l-c for foundry repairs and A-10 for farm 
machinery and equipment. Railroads may also apply 
for individual priorities for special cases. A-5 priorities 
have been obtained on several occasions for railroad 
projects and an A-1 priority has been issued for rail. 
No priorities have been made available to date for 
materials for new passenger cars. é 
The priorities for the railroads came while all the rail- 
roads were straining to increase their equipment for 
eak traffic and when the plants of carbuilders were 
closed for lack of steel. They are used with all orders 
for materials for freight cars and locomotives and when- 


able in 2 months. Recently, a combination axle and 
wheel lathe promised in 6 months was delivered in 10 
months. The time is 24 months for some machines. 
Specialties which took from 2 to 3 weeks are now taking 
from 4 to 8 weeks. Specialties that took 2 months are 
taking from 5 to 18 months. Some non-ferrous metal 
deliveries are prompt. Other products which normally 
are delivered in 34 to 2 months after orders are placed, 
are now taking from 3 to 16 months. Lumber deliveries 
have been only slightly delayed in some quarters; in 
others, lumber which never took more than 2 months to 
get is now taking up to 8 months. One railroad has 
had no difficulty in obtaining car and locomotive forg- 
ings or machinery specialties, non-ferrous metals or 
lumber and is getting some deliveries of narrow plate, 
but has about given up hope of getting wide plates for 
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cars. Elsewhere, switch points ordered in May were 
only partially shipped in December. 

“We are not shutting down any work because of ma- 
terial up to the present,” writes one correspondent, who 
attributes this, however, solely to a favorable inventory 
condition prior to the present emergency. Another re- 
ports, “We have managed fairly well to keep the store- 
house stocks up to requirements sufficiently to avoid 
shutdowns of work up to the present by watching care- 
fully the deliveries from manufacturers and anticipating 
needs accordingly.” 


Another railroad has locomotives tied up for fire-box 
steel. Still another railroad has managed to avoid shut- 
ting down work so far, by obtaining materials from 
jobbers until deliveries could be obtained from mills. 
One railroad has 30 freight cars tied up, waiting for 
plates and shapes ordered last August. One report states 
that although shutdowns or postponement of important 
work because of material shortages have been avoided 
to date, the ability to obtain material is becoming more 
difficult each week. One car-repair program has been 
shut down since March for lack of steel plates. Else- 
where, coal chutes and turn-tables have been delayed 
six months waiting for steel. 


In the East, difficulties of getting material have pre- 
vented the commencement of work on 300 steel hopper 
cars which was to have been started early in September, 
and it will be at least another month before work can be 
started on 100 hopper cars ordered in October. In the 
South, signal work is being delayed because of the fail- 
ure to obtain wire and cable which has been on order six 
months. In the Northwest, a serious shortage of steam 
power will occur on one railroad unless firebox steel that 
was ordered last June is received this month. 


Priorities No Protection 


For the most part, orders carrying higher priority rat- 
ings than railroad ratings are reported as the immediate 
cause for these difficulties. Under the priorities system, 
orders with the high priority take precedence over orders 
with low ratings, no matter how much longer the lower 
ratings have been awaiting. An A-10 priority is inade- 
quate to insure reasonable deliveries of frog and switch 
material to one part of the country and one large mill, 
because it has so large a volume of highly-rated priority 
orders reports that it is impossible to fill orders with 
A-3 ratings. 

This situation has been aggravated, according to one 
report, by the extreme difficulty or inability to get much 
official advice direct from OPM. Another report states 
that it has been much easier to obtain materials for coal 
mining under an A-8 priority than to obtain materials 
for railroads with the A-3 priority given, and that an 
A-10 priority rating means next to nothing, as ratings 
are now evaluated by producers of railroad materials, 
This observer believes that the railroads have been sadly 
neglected under the priority system. 

Neither is much improvement expected under alloca- 
tions, judging from one report, unless the OPM adopts 
a new attitude toward the railroads. “Each month, we 
are required to submit plate schedules for approval and, 
when allocations are made, there is little if any tonnage 
left for the railroads.” The same manufacturer con- 
cluded from several visits in Washington, that no one 
has sufficient influence with the OPM to keep the rail- 
roads from being treated as step-children. 

Nevertheless, one report would not ignore the fact 
that the railroads have been using materials to take care 
of abnoral requirements and that a lot of railroads are 
spending money to acquire new facilities and to repair old 
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facilities which should have been re-conditioned three 
years ago if money had been available. It was sug- 
gested from this source that the anxiety of the railroads 
over the material situation has been premature. The 
position is also taken that the railroad problems are well 
understood in Washington and that the situation is about 
as good as the railroads have a right to expect, con- 
sidering the desperate military emergency and the prob- 
lems facing the defense agencies in their effort to provide 
the defense needs. 

Meanwhile, railway supply companies, car and loco- 
motive builders are still waiting for metal, foundry work 
has been slowed up for pig iron and companies which use 
copper and brass in specialties, particularly for passenger 
cars, have been hard-hit by provisions in copper-ruling, 
the effect of which has been to postpone for six months, 
shipments which are now needed and could be made 
at once. The irony of this lies in the delay that this is 
creating in the reconditioning of passenger equipment 
in which a million and a half soldiers were moved in 
1940, and which is not now available in sufficient amounts 
to make sudden mass movements of troops. 

It has been explained repeatedly, in Washington that 
priorities have not caused the shortage and are used 
only to insure speed in military work and to make an 
equitable distribution of any residual supply for civilian 
consumers. In actual practice, they have not worked as 
well as was hoped, however, and the country must now 
experiment with allocation. 


Looking Ahead 


Disquieting aspects of the present material situation 
for the railroads, are the enormous requirements for fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals which have suddenly been 
thrown on the manufacturing industry, the further dis- 
locations this will create in the routine to which the rail- 
roads and railway supply manufacturers have been ac- 
customed, and the pressure on consumers to order further 
and further ahead as deliveries become slower and slower, 
the effect of which is to reduce further the supply of 
some needed materials. Some roads no longer start 
large programs until all the material is on hand. 

Encouraging aspects of the situation are the wider 
appreciation of the importance of the railroads among 
agencies responsible for the success of the war, the re- 
sourcefulness of the railroads in meeting emergencies and 
the improvements which have already been made in or- 
ganizations to handle the present problem. Personnel 
for procurement has been enlarged, reclamation and con- 
servation practices have been renewed with vigor and the 
use of substitutes is under active study. Steps have al- 
ready been taken to simplify the production of scarce ma- 
terials by reducing the width of plates for freight cars 
and by reducing to 13 the permissible number of types 
of cars to be ordered. Delays in lumber can be reduced 
by using multiple lengths for cars. The railroads have 
also begun to prepare more accurate estimates of their 
requirements. 

Out of the welter of economic and other changes which 
all-out defense and then all-out war have created in this 
country, it is now clear that neither the railroads nor the 
supply industry realized the full extent to which they 
would be restricted in their buying any more than the 
Government realized, at first, the importance of the 
railroads to the Nation’s program and that both the 
railroads and the Government must now speedily resolve 
all their diffierences and doubts over the needs of the 
railroads and the needs of the Nation and collaborate to 
avoid disruptions of service resulting from a shortage 
of materials or delays in obtaining them. 












Railways Met 1941 Demands 
With Flying Colors 





Both Freight and Passenger 
Service Reached New Highs 
of Efficiency in 1941 





Provided freight and passenger service adequate for greatly 
increased needs of civil and defense programs 


By Charles Layng 


Transportation Editor 


transportation than in any year in their history. 

The number of tons of freight carried one mile 
approximated 459 billion—almost three per cent over 
the previous all-time record established in 1929. Im- 
portant, too, they were prepared to do still better, except 
for factors other than rail transportation that proved 
restrictive in such mass movements as wheat and ore. 
With considerable logic, the present period may be 
compared with that of the last war period. We entered 
World War 1 without having made any preparations 
for it, and we were at war then for a total period of 19 
months. This time, on January 1, 1942, we have also 


Nee the year 1941, the railways produced more 
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been at war for 19 months; that is to say, 19 months 
have elapsed since we began spending for war on an 
unlimited basis. The expenditures of the government 
for actually carrying on the war in the year 1918 were 
only 12 billion dollars, while, in 1941, in active prepara- 
tion for war, the government spent about 16 billion 
dollars; so that, actually, the war expenditures of 1941 
were greater than those of 1918. 

Thus, it is fair to compare what the railroads accom- 
plished in 1941 with what they did in 1918—but there 
was a great difference in actual conditions. When we 
entered the war in 1917, the railroads had already been 
confronted, for three months, with the largest car short- 
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age that they had ever experienced, and that condition 
continued through 1918. This car shortage sharply 
curtailed the amount of traffic that the railways could 
handle, so that the actual increase in traffic in 1917 was 
only about 9 per cent, and in 1918, only about 3 per cent, 
and the overall increase for the two years was only about 
12 per cent. 

This time, on the contrary, when we began our pre- 
paredness program in June, 1940, the railways had large 
surplus capacity. They had learned how to operate 
more efficiently and, in the last year and a half, they 
have learned even more. As an example, the total 
ownership of road freight locomotives for the first nine 
months of 1918 was 31,544 and it was 29,248 for the 
similar period of 1929, as compared with only 21,754 
for 1941. Freight cars on line (including private line 
cars) averaged 2,433,144 in the first nine months of 
1918 and 2,466,451 in 1929, as compared with only 
1,890,313 in 1941. In other words, despite this sharp 
decrease in equipment owned, the railways actually pro- 
duced 15 per cent more ton-miles of freight service in 
1941 than in 1918; and 3 per cent more than in 1929; 
they also produced.41 per cent more than in 1939, and 
26 per cent more than in 1940. Furthermore, instead 
of car shortages of serious proportions as in 1917-18, 
there were car surpluses in 1940 ranging from as high 
as 190,000 cars to a minimum of 78,000 cars; and, in 
1941, there were surpluses ranging from as high as 
190,000 cars during the coal strike in April to a mini- 
mum of 40,600 cars in the week ended October 11. 
During 1941, there were absolutely no car shortages— 
the nearest approach being an occasional “tight” situa- 
tion here and there in connection with supplying certain 
types of equipment. As far as the “old red box car” 
was concerned, it was there at the time and in the quan- 
tities needed by the shippers. 

This was accomplished despite the fact that the na- 
tional defense program presented some entirely new car- 
handling problems. Transcontinental traffic, requiring 
many days usage of box cars per trip, was enhanced 
materially by the removal from service of large numbers 
of intercoastal ships. The various government and de- 
fense projects in widely scattered locations required the 
movement of a large volume of construction materials 
and other traffic, frequently in special equipment. The 
accelerated pace at which lend-lease materials are mov- 
ing is producing a large volume of traffic, much of which 
may necessitate long car hauls. The entire movement of 
defense traffic is also characterized by sudden and fre- 
quently unexpected demands for special services. 

Fortunately for the railways and the country as a 
whole, operating officers are accustomed to such de- 
mands. Furthermore, through advance planning, certain 
agencies have been set up by the railways to eliminate 
much of the suddenness of the demands and also to aid 
in the complicated and difficult task of providing proper 
and efficient car usage. Ralph Budd, transportation 
commissioner, National Defense Council, and the execu- 
tives of the Association of American Railroads have 
studied the prospective needs of government and indus- 
try in the present emergency and have kept the railways 
currently advised of probable trends. The military 
section of the Car Service Division, A. A. R., has made 
itself, in effect, almost a part of the quartermaster corps 
and the resulting close co-operation and mutual under- 
standing have been most important factors in handling 
defense traffic smoothly and without a hitch. To elim- 
inate bottlenecks at the port yards, a port traffic bureau 
of the A. A. R. was set up which has kept terminal 
facilities at the ports in a fluid condition, through close 
co-operation. 
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This co-operative spirit has further manifested itself 
in the successful efforts of shippers to improve car hand- 
ling. During the period of all-too-plentiful car supply, 
certain practices developed that, under the then-existing 


circumstances, were excusable. As early as the fall of 
1939, however, it became apparent that these practices 
were highly uneconomic and undesirable during periods 
of heavy traffic. Apprised of the situation by the regional 
advisory boards, the shippers have done a most credit- 
able job in assisting the railways to meet the emer- 
gency. All over the country, shippers are saving 
hundreds and thousands of car days by revising their 
loading and unloading practices, frequently at some finan- 
cial cost to themselves, but always for the general 
good of all. 


Moving the Wheat 


Although car loadings were consistently higher every 
week during the first five months in 1941 than they were 
in 1940, the first real test that faced the railways last 
year was the wheat movement. Faced with the prospect 
of an unusually large crop, the railways made their 
customary advance survey of probable box car needs. 
Because of the unusual demand for cars, the total num- 
ber of box cars on western lines, particularly of home 
ownership, was below the requirements for handling 
the impending crop and action was immediately taken 
to increase the supply. On April 9, the Car Service 
Division issued quota orders to the eastern and south- 
eastern lines covering the return of western box cars, 
and, on May 13, this was supplemented by the issuance 
of Special Car Order No. 43, which required the empty 
return movement of western box cars as soon as they 
were unloaded in the East. These measures proved 
so effective that, between April 15 and July 1 there 
was an increase of 50,445 box cars available in western 
territory, including a gain of 35,922 box cars on the 11 
principal railways directly concerned with the wheat 
movement. 

Then the government took possession of the immense 
amount of “loan” wheat of the 1940 crop which was 
in storage in Midwestern elevators and began moving 
what eventually amounted to more than 115,000,000 
bushels of wheat to other elevators, thus requiring the 
railways to handle the 1940 and 1941 crops at the same 
time. To meet this situation, the western railways made 
new records in getting the wheat to junction points with 
eastern lines, which in turn co-operated in getting the 
empties back to the loading territory quickly. Thousands 
of cars, for example, were moved from Chicago to Balti- 
more, unloaded at the elevators there and the empties 
returned to the western lines at Chicago within five days. 
The railways were adequately prepared for the unusual 
requirement of handling two years’ crops at one time. 
Actually, heavy rains delayed the harvesting of the 1941 
crop. 

tt soon became apparent in view of the vast amount 
of government loan wheat in the western elevators for 
which space could not be found elsewhere that the prob- 
lem would be one of finding storage space rather than 
any lack of rail transportation. The final winter wheat 
crop amounted to 671,293,000 bushels, and the total wheat 
harvest of the country was 945,937,000 bushels. Never- 
theless, throughout the shipping season, the railways were 
prepared to supply cars for every bushel of grain that 
could be unloaded promptly, not only of new wheat but of 
loan wheat from previous years’ crops as well. However, 
in view of the emergency, it was also apparent that the 
railways could not be expected to supply box cars for 
the storage of grain in yards and sidings, and the Car 
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Service Division so notified the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other governmental agencies having to do with 
the handling of grain. At the major terminals, it was 
necessary to issue embargoes because the elevators were 
full. However, all loan wheat for storage on which space 
allocations could be shown and all free wheat for sale 
in the market was accepted as offered and handled with- 
out delay. 


Open-Top Car Demand 


Still another test was afforded by the movement of 
ore. Early in the development of the defense program 
it became apparent that the steel mills were going to 
require more ore than ever before and that the trans- 
portation agencies would be called on to deliver to them 
quantities exceeding all previous figures. The railways 
set about to meet these new and enlarged demands, with 
the result that they at all times provided greater capacity 
than the available lake boats were able to absorb. A 
further limiting factor at times was the capacity of the 
mines to produce. The lake shipping season was finally 
closed on December 6, earlier than was otherwise neces- 
sary by reason of the fact that no more space was avail- 
able at the steel plants for stockpile storage of ore. In 
spite of these limitations the 1941 tonnage of ore handled 
by the railroads exceeded last year’s shipments by ap- 
proximately 28.6 per cent and was nearly 17 per cent 
greater than that for 1929 (the previous record). 

This and the all-rail movement of a large tonnage of 
iron and steel products that were formerly moved by 
rail-water, have increased the demand for open-top cars 
of every description. The increased loading of coal, 
which is well over 1940 despite the cessation in produc- 
_ tion in the month of April, increased the demand for 
hopper cars. These factors created an occasional local 
tight situation for a day or two, but, in general, the rail- 
ways have been able to handle currently all business 
offered for loading in this type of open-top car. This 
has been accomplished by speedier turn-arounds of such 
equipment, brought about by co-operation: between the 
railways, and the strict observance of car service rules, 
such as the “100 per cent” rule on unbilled cars and 
Coal Car Order C-411. The supply of open-top cars has 
also been increased materially by purchases made in 
1940 in anticipation of the demand, this equipment being 


delivered during 1941, and by a drastic reduction in the . 


number of unserviceable cars of this type resulting from 
the widespread repair programs conducted by the rail- 
ways. 


The Fall Peak 


While the fall peak was materially less than had been 
estimated by various authorities, the railways did handle 
well over 900,000 cars per week in October. Moreover, 
the usual aftermath of a steep drop in carloadings did 
not follow in November and December, since the defense 
traffic continued unabated to level off the customary loss 
of seasonal traffic. The railways were never pushed 
to handle this traffic and there were no car shortages, 
except for local tight situations brought about by un- 
usual demands for special equipment, such, for example, 
as 50-ft. automobile cars equipped with loading devices 
for the larger models. 

The roads in the territory between Iowa and Ohio 
were required to make plans for car supply for an esti- 
mated soybean crop of 110,884,000 bushels which would 
normally have been harvested and shipped co-incidentally 
with the peak traffic. The size of this task may be 
realized when it is considered that last year’s crop 
amounted to only 79,837,000 bushels and the average 
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yield for the past ten years has been only 35,506,000. 
Aiter all preparations had been made to supply cars for 
this movement, heavy and continued rains again pre- 
vented harvesting and damaged the crop, so that the 
impending rush did not take place. 


Perishables 


The demand for refrigerator cars has also been much 
increased, as the market for perishable products rose. 
The problem of handling these cars has been further 
complicated by the fact that the need for shipping perish- 
able foodstuffs in quantities to big army camps in scat- 
tered locations has dislocated the usual routes of refrig- 
erated cars. In practically every growing area, unusu- 
ally heavy crops have been harvested this year, for 
which a ready market was found. Despite all this, how- 
ever, the refrigerator car supply has been ample for all 
requirements, as a result of purchases of new cars, keep- 
ing bad-order cars at a minimum and more effective car 
handling. 

Beginning about January 1, the demands for refrig- 
erator cars will be unusually heavy in the Southeast. 
This is because of the large crop expected and also. be- 
cause of the diversion of coastwise ships to other uses 
than handling perishables north from Florida. Arrange- 
ments have been worked out, however, to take care of 
this increased demand for cars and no delays or inter- 
ruptions to service are anticipated. 

The outstanding improvements in freight service of the 
last few years were continued in 1941. The fast over- 
night trains showed increases in the amount of traffic 
handled. While there have been several improvements 
in freight schedules this year between various points, 
the tremendous additional load of defense traffic has 
caused the railways to concentrate on the maintenance 
of existing schedules rather than increasing the number 
of high-speed trains already operating. 


Passenger Service Improvements 


The installation of 36 new streamlined trains during 
the calendar year of 1941 brings the total of such trains 
now in operation to 125, involving more than 1,000 new, 
lightweight streamlined cars. Far more new streamlined 
trains were installed in 1941 than in any previous year, 
and, as of January 1, 1942, there were still 22 such trains 
being built by the manufacturers for spring delivery. 

Among the outstanding passenger service improve- 
ments in 1941 were the re-equipping of the Twentieth 
Century Limited of the New York Central and the 
Broadway Limited of the Pennsylvania; the installation 
of new Cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco on the 
C. & N. W.-U. P., and C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P. respec- 
tively, thus giving the Chicago-Los Angeles route two 
17-car trains for the first time, and the Chicago-San 
Francisco route two 3934 hr. streamliners for the first 
time. The roads mentioned also participated in the in- 
stallation of nearly 100 new streamlined cars in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Challengers. 

The Southern Pacific began operation of the new 
streamlined Larks between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. These-all-Pullman, all-room trains feature a 
club-lounge-diner unit of three articulated cars, without - 
partitions between. The S. P. also inaugurated the Oak- 
land Larks and the San Joaquin Daylights during the 
year. 

The New York-Florida schedules and consists were 
greatly improved during the year, both by trains carry- 
ing sleepers and by de luxe, streamlined coach trains. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Railways Geared to Needs of 
Army and Navy > 


Transportation records of 1918 already shattered —All-out victory 
program foreshadows still larger rail movement 


By Raymond A. Doster 


Associate Editor 


ITH a completeness and finesse that overshadow 
W their performance during the World War, the 

railroads of the United States, in 1941, suc- 
cessfully met the requirements of the Army and Navy 
for the transportation of large numbers of troops, and 
large quantities of war materials and at the same time 
met all demands for the movement of civilian goods. 
Keen foresight and preparation made these outstand- 
ing accomplishments possible. 

The movements of troops, for example, was on a scale 
that frequently approximated or exceeded that of 1918. 
During the first 10 months of 1941, the railways carried 
2,227,196 soldiers, sailors, marines, C.C.C. boys, and 
selectees. In November and particularly in December, 
after the declaration of war by Japan, the total was in- 
creased materially. The army maneuvers in 1941 were 
the most extensive ever held. They started in May in 
the vicinity of Ft. Ord, Calif., and continued until De- 
cember 1, when the First Army concluded its tactical 
operations in the Ft. Bragg-Ft. Jackson area in the 
Carolinas. 

On three occasions prior to December 1, more than 
100,000 soldiers were traveling by rail at one time. Dur- 
ing the maneuvers in the Camp Beauregard, La., area, 





from September 1 to 30, a total of 30,259,199 men were 
moved distances up to 1,000 miles. For the November 
3-30 war games in the Ft. Jackson-Ft. Bragg area, 146,- 
000 soldiers were transported from points as remote as 
Massachusetts. 

With few exceptions, the bulk of the troops headed 
for maneuvers moved on special schedules to avoid inter- 
ference with regular trains. The average troop train 
carried between 250 and 500 soldiers—about 50 men to 
each coach—and contained as many as 35 coaches, bag- 
gage, kitchen, box, flat, and other cars. 

The magnitude of the transportation of a single unit 
is illustrated in the movement of the First Armored 
Division from Camp Polk, La., on the Kansas City 
Southern, to the First Army maneuvers at Rock Hill, 
S. C., on the Southern, in October. Within three days, 
starting on October 27, a total of 3,500 officers and 
men, their equipment and the division’s tanks, armored 
cars and other material were moved over 13 different 
railroads in 20 trains containing 508 flat cars, 92 tourist- 
sleepers, and 20 kitchen-baggage cars. Individual trains 
contained from 4 to 6 tourist-sleepers for the officers and 
men ; a kitchen-baggage car for the preparation of meals, 
and from 19 to 32 flat cars for equipment and material. 
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Another phase of the activities of the railroads in 
connection with these recent maneuvers was the han- 
dling of wounded and sick men. Under the law of aver- 
ages, a certain number of men in any large group will 
be injured or will get sick during a given time. This 
was recognized by the War Department when the man- 
euvers were arranged, and plans were set up under 
which hospital trains would be operated every day from 
the maneuvers ‘areas to army hospitals. In accordance 
with these plans, the railroads set up cars and trains at 


various points throughout the maneuvers areas and op-. 


erated them daily. 

To determine the speed at which trains could be 
loaded and started on their ways, a test was made dur- 
ing the maneuvers this year near Centralia, Wash. 
Twenty-five trains were lined up on tracks north of 
Centralia, pulled to the starting point, loaded and then 
dispatched. The longest time required for loading 500 
men on a train was two minutes and the shortest 48 
seconds. 

In this handling of troops, the railroads and the mili- 
tary branches of the government should be credited with 
clear foresightedness, in that, without any knowledge 
that the occasion would arise, they laid out their plans 
and set up their organizations for the transportation of 
the armed forces many years ago—in 1914. The plan set 
up at that time, which was successfully followed during 
World War No. 1, is the plan which, with certain modi- 
fications, is in effect today. 

When the plan was conceived, a committee of railroad 
men was appointed to be the sole contact between the 
railroads and the military branches, in the handling of 
the personnel of these branches. That committee con- 
sists of six men, each representing a different section 
‘of the country. It is called the Interterritorial Military 
Committee. Each year, that committee has met, periodi- 
cally, with representatives of the military branches, to 
negotiate a yearly contract for the handling of military 
passengers. These conferences have dealt not only with 
the bare terms of the contract, but also with every phase 
of the question of passenger transportation. During the 
years following the first World War, and prior to 1940, 
the amount of military passenger traffic was compara- 
tively small. Most of the traffic was that of the Navy, 
except for the National Guard traffic moving to and 
from state encampments each summer. However, re- 
gardless of the amount of the traffic, the railroads and 
the military branches always kept before them the 
thought that at some time an emergency might develop 
which would demand all the best efforts of the railroads 
and the military branches to carry on the necessary 
transportation work. 

When the present emergency arose and it was decided 
to call a large army of selectees into the service, the 
railroads and the military branches were prepared for 
they were ready to proceed under the same system that 
had been in effect for a number of years. All that had 
to be done was to expand the organizations. How well 
this work had been done by the railroads and the mili- 
tary branches was demonstrated in a meeting held in 
Washington in September, 1940. At that time, the rep- 
resentatives of the War Department called the Inter- 
territorial. Military Committee into conference for the 
purpose of adopting definite plans for handling the new 
selectee army. Within the space of about five hours, 
complete arrangements were perfected for the handling 
of the selectee army by the railroads, and the plan per- 
fected on that day in September, 1940, has continued in 
effect successfully up to the present time, and all move- 
ments of the new army have been made without failure 
or criticism. 
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To facilitate the handling of all transportation of mili- 
tary personnel, the plan in effect between the railroads 
and the military branches provides that, when there is 
to be a movement, request for the routing of that move- 
ment will be made direct to one of the members of tke 
Interterritorial Military Committee, depending upon 
where the traffic originates. The member of the Inter- 
territorial Military Committee then arranges, direct with 
all the railroads interested in the movement, for the 
handling of the traffic. These arrangements include 
advice as to the number of cars necessary, the class of 
cars desired, the schedule, and everything else having to 
do with the movement of the men. In this way, only 
one man in a given territory need be contacted by the 
Army, rather than each individual railroad, and that man 
makes complete arrangements. In addition, and in order 
to be ready at all times to take care of emergency move- 
ments, or to iron out any difficulties that may arise, the 
Interterritorial Military Committee has a representative 
at each post, camp, and station in the United States, who 
is charged with the duty of co-operating with the local 
officers in carrying out any transportation problem which 
may develop. These local representatives are necessary, 
in view of the fact that there are between 450 and 500 
separate posts, camps, and stations in the United States. 

The handling of selective service men, likewise, was 
a sizeable task. The Pennsylvania, for example, trans- 
ported more than 380,000 selective service men from 
home points to induction centers in the eight months 
between January 1, 1941, and August 30 on more than 
860 special trains and a large number of extra cars on 
regular trains. The averages for the period were 12,300 
selectees and 28 special trains per week. 


Freight Movements for Army and Navy Also Planned 


A well organized plan has also been worked out for 
the handling of government freight. When the railroads 
were called upon to distribute materials for the construc- 
tion of plants and army and navy facilities, they handled 
this war-time load without the confusion of 1918, even 
though the total service performed in 1941,-measured in 
ton-miles, was actually greater than in either 1929 or in 
the peak war year of 1918. Specific examples of the 
manner in which the railroads anticipated and met each 
problem in 1941, testify to the thoroughness of their 
preparations. 

The congestion at ports in 1918 has not been repeated 
to date, although the volume of war traffic moving 
through North Atlantic ports has closely approximated 
and in some weeks exceeded that handled at the peak of 
the World War movement. At New York, the unload- 
ing of export and coastal freight increased from an aver- 
age of less than 500 cars per day in the early months of 
1939 to more than 1,200 cars per day in November, 
1941. At that time, the railroads had a six days’ supply 
of freight on wheels and an additional five days’ supply 
in pier and ground storage, which provided a sufficient 
“bank” of freight to avoid the possibility of delay to ships 
awaiting cargo. During October, 1941, more than 1,200 
carloads of freight were delivered to boats at New York 
each working day without confusion, compared with an 
average of 1,350 carloads in October, 1918. At all ports 
in the United States, about 3,000 cars were unloaded 
daily in November while the average number of cars on 
hand at all ports varied between 12,000 and 15,000 and 
produced an average “bank” of freight of about five days. 

Behind the railroads’ record of handling government 
material is another story of their contribution to the 
Defense Program. That is the developing and servicing 
of government projects and it is well illustrated by the 
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part played by the Norfolk & Western in the creation of 
the $40,000,000 Radford, Va., ordnance works, one of 
the largest and most complete powder plants in the coun- 
try. This railroad assisted the War Department in the 
selection of the site, hauled material for breaking the 
ground, transported construction materials, operated 
commuter trains for workmen, delivered equipment and 
machinery that was to be installed, and currently feeds 
all raw materials to the plant and carries away its finished 
products. 


Transcontinental Lines Have Greatest Task 


Although all the railroads of the United States have 
responded to the Nation’s call, the contribution of the 
transcontinental lines has been especially outstanding. 
Defense appropriations on the Pacific coast exceed five 
billion dollars and the task of transporting the materials 
required for these purposes fell to these railroads. These 
appropriations include : $200,000,000 for shipbuilding and 
$398,000,000 for aircraft at Tacoma, Wash., and Seattle; 
$106,000,000 for shipbuilding at Portland, Ore. ; $1,000,- 
000 for navy development at Eureka, Calif. ; $57,000,000 
for army development at Ogden, Utah ; $133,000,000 for 
army and navy development, and $758,000,000 for ship- 
building in the San Francisco area; $5,000,000 for navy 
development at Hawthorne, Nev.; $75,000,000 for army 
development north of Los Angeles, Calif. ; $2,300,000,000 
for aircraft, $213,000,000 for shipbuilding and $110,- 
000,000 for army and navy development in the Los 
Angeles area; and $43,000,000 for army development at 
Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., and El Paso, Texas. 

The Southern Pacific, for example, is carrying the 
heaviest traffic in its history. The work done by this 
road in 1941 is estimated to reach 25 billion ton-miles, 
as compared with 16% billion in 1929 and 17¥ billion in 
1940, the all-time peak year. In terms of work being 
done, the military program ramifies into many channels. 
On the Southern Pacific it has meant the operation (last 
August) of 25 special trains within a period of three 
days, for the mass transportation of 10,000 soldiers a 
distance of 900 miles. It has meant the carrying of ship 
stern castings with a clearance of only four inches above 
the rails. It has meant the movement of millions of tons 
of building materials, food supplies, and equipment for 
the government’s account. 


Future Traffic Will Be Even Greater 


The declaration of war upon the United States by 
Japan, Italy and Germany has speeded up and expanded 
our military efforts still further, and as a result demands 
upon the railroads for the transportation of troops and 
supplies will be the greatest in history. On December 8, 
an “all-out victory program” was announced which calls 
for a total outlay for defense purposes of 150 billion 
dollars. Such an expenditure will more than double the 
current armament program for which appropriations and 
authorizations are now nearing 70 billion dollars. The 
goal of the program is said to be an expanded war effort 
that will raise war expenditures from two to four or five 
billion dollars monthly during the next two years. The 
plan includes the expansion of plant facilities, a seven- 
day work week and a revision of production schedules 
upward. Most of the raw. and finished materials of this 
program will be moved by rail. Armed forces will be 
increased and they, with their equipment and material, 
will be moved by the railroads. 

Some idea of the railroad job ahead may be afforded 
by recalling an estimate made by Captain Potter of the 
U. S. navy in 1931. At that time, he said that in the 
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first year of an emergency centering on the Pacific coast, 
the railroads would be called upon to deliver 12 million 
tons of supplies on the West Coast for naval vessels 
alone, and another 12 million tons for work at navy 
yards. This is the equivalent of 1,650 cars daily. This 
estimate must now, of course, be revised upward greatly 
and to it added the requirements of expeditionary forces 
and the army camps and facilities on the Coast. 


Railways Met 1941 Desens 
With Flying Colors 
(Continued from page 28) 


Summer service between Boston-New York and Florida 
was provided this year on a scale never before attempted. 
Fast schedules and de luxe equipment attracted more 
summer vacationers to the Florida coast than ever before. 

As an outgrowth of the co-operative scheduling of 
the Chicago-Florida coach streamliners in December, 
1940, schedules for both coach and Pullman trains on the 
thrée routes involved have been put on a co-operative 
basis for the 1941-42 winter season. Each route will 
operate certain trains every third day during the season, 
so scheduled that through passengers will actually have 
an augmented service available, although the railways 
involved will save nearly 50 cars as the result of the co- 
ordinated scheduling. 

Serving the Southeast also are the Southerners oper- 
ating between New York and New Orleans via the 
Southern and the Pennsylvania, and the Tennesseans, be- 
tween Washington and Memphis, via the Southern and 
the Norfolk & Western. 

These trains have materially improved the service 
between their terminal points as well as to many inter- 
mediate cities and towns. 

Both the Milwaukee and the Burlington established 
8-hr. schedules between Chicago and Omaha during De- 
cember, 1940, protected by streamlined trains. As a 
result of this, schedules between Chicago and Lincoln, 
Nebr., Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux Falls, S. D., and the 
Black Hills were materially improved during 1941. 

The Empire State Expresses of the N. Y. C., installed 
in December, 1941, give faster and better daylight service 
between New York, Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit than 
any heretofore available. Boston-Washington service via 
the New Haven and the Pennsylvania was made faster 
in 1941 than ever before. Other installations of new 
trains include the James Whitcomb Riley of the N. Y. C., 
between Chicago and Cincinnati; the Prospectors, (Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western) between Denver and Salt 
Lake City; the Zephyr-Rockets, (C. B. & Q.-Rock 
Island) between St. Louis and St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
and the Choctaw Rocket, (Rock Island) between Mem- 
phis and Amarillo, all of which afford the first stream- 
lined service ever available between the terminals men- 
tioned. 

The modernized trains of the Pennsylvania and the 
N. Y. C. between Chicago and New York have been 
materially improved as to equipment and the Pennsyl. 
vania established the Jeffersonian, a de luxe coach train, 
between New York and St. Louis during the year. By 
the addition of modernized coaches and diner-lounges 
on several of its trains, the Baltimore & Ohio has greatly. 
improved its service. 

Certainly, during 1941, the impending threats of short- 
ages of passenger car materials, the huge troop move- 
ments, and the general heavy traffic, have not seriously 
impeded passenger service improvements, 

































The Requirements of the ‘Armed Forces and Defense In- 
dustries, As Well As Those of the Railways Themselves, 
Will Call for Extensive Track Construction in 1942 


year or more, and especially those in December, 1941, 
which saw the United States plunged into the world 
conflict, it is fortunate that the physical properties of 
the railways are in a stronger position at the beginning 
of 1942 than they were at the beginning of 1941. With 
heavier traffic and somewhat increased earnings during 
the last year, the railways plowed back larger sums in 
construction and maintenance, and, to that extent, are 
in a better position to serve the country in its tremendous 
war effort than they have been at any time for a number 
of years. 

Encouraging as this situation is in the light of the 
large potential demands that lie ahead, it must be re- 
membered that the situation portrayed is relative, that 
the physical properties of the railways, as the result of 
seriously restricted expenditures during the depression 
years, were inadequate at the beginning of 1941, and 
that even though expenditures were increased during 
the last year, they were still far below the average level 
of such expenditures in the years 1925 to 1929, inclusive, 
and were little more than adequate to offset the wear 
and tear on the fixed facilities resulting from the in- 
creased traffic of the last 12 months. 

In the interests of greater efficiency and economy, the 
railways consolidated many of their facilities during the 
depression years and leaned heavily upon the strength 
and stability that had been built into their tracks and 
structures in an earlier and more prosperous era. As 
the result, in spite of the somewhat expanded facilities 
and increased expenditures for maintenance of way and 
structures during the last few years, there is still much 
that must be done in the year ahead to meet the enlarged 
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Review of activities shows 
progress all along the line dur- 
ing the last year, but, with 
equal clarity, that in view of 
long-curtailed expenditures 
and the certain increased 
needs of our expanding war 
efforts, the railways require 
many new and improved facil- 
ities, and must spend more 
for the maintenance of both 
tracks and structures 
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demands that will be made for transportation—trans- 
portation which only the railways can provide. 

Whatever these demands may call for in enlarged, 
strengthened and better-maintained elements of the fixed 
properties of the railways must be met. This will re- 
quire large programs of new track construction to serve 
cantonments and munition and defense plants, and in- 
creased facilities for the railways themselves, including 
tracks, bridges, buildings, fuel and water stations and a 
wide variety of yard and terminal facilities. In addi- 
tion, it will call for increased programs of rail and tie 
renewals, ballasting, ballast cleaning and surfacing, bank 
and cut widening, and general improvements in roadbed 
drainage. 

Is this estimate of the needs of the railways correct? 
The answer to this question lies as largely in an accurate 
review of the expenditures that the railways have made 
for additions and betterments and for maintenance of way 
and structures during the last decade as it does in a 
correct appraisal of the traffic demands which lie ahead. 
The bold facts relative to the last decade are that many 
elements of the fixed properties of the railways have not 
only not been improved, but have not kept pace with 
current demands. Concerning capital improvements 
specifically, the figures show that whereas the annual 
gross expenditures of the Class I railways of the country 
for additions and betterments of their fixed properties 
(not net additions) averaged $461,848,250 in the years 
1923 to 1930, inclusive, annual expenditures for these 
same purchases in the 10 years 1931 to 1940, inclusive, - 
averaged only $158,271,700, or only approximately one- 
third as much. 

As these figures indicate, the railways, during the last 
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decade, have, of necessity, held in abeyance hundreds 
of projects that they would have undertaken normally in 
the interests of improved service and greater efficiency 
and economy. They also indicate clearly that, averaging 
approximately $303,500,000 less per year than in the 
years 1923 to 1930, the railways, without largely in- 
creased expenditures for capital improvements, cannot 
long continue to carry an increased traffic volume, that, 
already in our present emergency has exceeded the peak 
of 1929, as measured by ton-miles, not to mention their 
ability long to handle satisfactory the still further in- 
creased load that is certain to be thrust upon them by our 
war efforts in the months ahead. 

The fact that the railways have been able to operate 
so successfully during recent years, increasing the speed 
of trains and over-all efficiency, in spite of the drastic 
curtailments in expenditures for capital improvements, 
ranks with the most outstanding industrial achievements 
of the last decade. It is true that until the last year, 
both passenger and freight traffic have been far below 
the 1925-1929 levels, which reduced ‘the demands upon 
many elements of the fixed property, but offsetting this 
have been widespread changes in service and operating 
methods which have called for extensive changes in 
practically all classes of railway facilities, in addition to 
calling for many entirely new facilities. 

The real explanation of the accomplishments of the 
railways in improved service during the last decade, with 
marked reductions in expenditures for new facilities, is 
found essentially in the effective consolidation of many 
facilities, the abandonment of little-used or outmoded 
facilities, more economical design and more effective 
methods of construction, and, of no small importance, 
the ingenuity of railway officers and employees in adopt- 
ing temporary or make-shift methods, at little or no out- 
of-pocket cost, to meet newly-developed conditions. To 
the extent that these measures will keep capital expendi- 
tures to a minimum in the year ahead, it is certain that 
they will be continued, but the fact that there is a limit to 
the economies possible through such measures, especially 
in the face of expanding service demands, must be recog- 
nized. 


War Demands Call for “High-Speed Track” 


To meet successfully the large demands in prospect 
calls for high-speed freight and passenger service. This, 
in turn, demands “high-speed track,” with the requisite 
degree of built-in safety. As has been impressed on rail- 
way engineering and maintenance officers in recent years, 
high-speed operation affects, either directly or indirectly, 
almost every element of the track structure as to both 
design and construction. Light curvature is the most 
apparent essential to high-speed operation, and while 
considerable sums of money have been expended for 
curve reduction work by a few roads that are operating 
streamlined passenger trains and expedited freight serv- 
ice, even these roads are holding large programs in abey- 
ance awaiting the funds necessary to carry them out, 
while other roads, with equally modern trains and traffic, 
have made littie or no progress. To the extent that this 
situation prevails, the traffic of the railways is retarded, 


and the question may well arise as to the extent to which 
this can be tolerated longer in the light of the needs of 
the moment for expedited train service and over-all track 
capacity. 

But beyond the item of track curvature, higher speeds 
call for longer turnouts at many critical points to avoid 
serious speed restrictions, and a stronger track structure, 
including heavier rail, stronger fastenings, a better tie 
condition, a deeper clean ballast section, and a better- 
drained roadbed. Recognizing this latter fact, the rail- 
ways in recent years have allotted a disproportionate 
amount of the money available for maintenance to build 
the required stability into their main tracks, a fact that, 
while accomplishing the end in view, has in no small 
way affected adversely the adequacy of other units of 
fixed property, such as buildings and branch line facili- 
ties generally. But in spité of this favoring of main 
tracks, there are roads that are still unprepared to handle 
the traffic confronting them at high speeds, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that today, on some roads, streamlined 
passenger trains and important freight trains are being 
operated over old 80- and 90-Ib. rail in track ballasted 
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The Railways Are Asking for 1,500,000 Tons of New Rail 
in 1942, the Largest Amount Since 1930, to Insure the 
Safety of Train Operation 
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with sand and cinders, and, accordingly, at speeds far 
below the potentialities of the equipment. 

And the very fact that most branch and secondary lines 
have necessarily been neglected is now proving em- 
barrassing in many instances, as many of these lines, 
through the construction of army camps, ordnance plants 
and defense industries, and a higher level of business 
generally, are being called upon for expedited train serv- 
ice, with maximum safety, beyond their ability to provide 
it. Thus, as regards secondary lines alone, much faces 
the railways in the days ahead, because to continue the 
neglect of such lines is to tolerate out-moded transporta- 
tion service, if not factors much more serious at the 
moment. 


Yard and Terminal Facilities 


While a track structure adequate to the needs of high- 
speed operation is desirable, if, indeed, it is not essential 
to the expedited rail transportation that will be de- 
manded in the days ahead, it is only one of the factors 
necessary to this end, because it is readily evident that it 
is of little advantage to speed trains between points of 
origin and destination, only to have them delayed in 
passing through yards and terminals and by inadequate 
servicing facilities enroute. Thus, to a greater extent 
than ever before, there is widespread need for revised 
yard layouts, new and revised humps and car retarder 
installations, power-operated switches, floodlights for 
safer and more expeditious night operation, and modern 
communication systems. 

At the same time, the growing use of Diesel power in 
extended services is calling for completely new and dif- 
ferent inspection, repair and servicing facilities at many 


‘ points to permit the adequate maintenance and rapid 
pares ari. these units in intensive turn-around 


schedules hile many of those roads which have pur- 
chased Diesel ‘power have provided adequate facilities for 
its maintenance and servicing, many others have not yet 
done so but have adopted temporary or make-shift ar- 
rangements in the interest of reduced out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. To this backlog of needed improvements that 
must be undertaken in the interest of efficiency and ulti- 
mate economy, if not adequate service, must be added 
the additional improvements and changes that will be 
called for in this respect at many points during 1942 as 
new Diesel equipment is purchased and Diesel service is 


extended. 


Adequate Fuel and Water Facilities Required 


In addition to the improvements already mentioned as 
necessary to expedited train service, no less essential are 
adequate and properly-located fuel and water stations, 
facilities that have taken on increased significance with 
longer engine runs and accelerated train operation, and 
which promise to assume still greater importance as 
modern operating methods are still further extended 
under the impact of our war needs for transportation. 
As these improved operating methods have been adopted, 
road after road has availed itself of the marked improve- 
ments that have been made in locomotive servicing fa- 
cilities in recent years, and, in addition, wherever pos- 
sible under prevailing physical and financial conditions, 
has grouped water, coal, sand and cinder-handling fa- 
cilities so that all of these services can be given to loco- 
motives simultaneously, reducing delays both on the line 
and at terminals—but there is much in this direction 
still to be done. 

As regards water service, with its vital effect upon 
both steam and Diesel train operation, dependability of 
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supply, quality of water and economy ‘is been receiving 
largely increased attention in recent years. It is now 
generally recognized that with proper boiler water, loco- 
motive failures are minimized, routine boiler maintenance 
is reduced, and locomotive performance is improved gen- 
erally. In fact, without the scientific treatment of bad 
boiler waters, the railroads would have been blocked in 
their efforts to increase the length of engine runs and to 
make the intensive use of their power that they are doing 
today. But here again there is still much to be done, as 
many roads come to realize more fully that the key to 
many of their operating problems lies in better boiler 
water, and that under today’s intensive operations, it may 
be desirable and economical to treat waters that formerly, 
under less intensive train operation, were considered 
suitable for boiler use in their natural state. 

Along with improvements in the quality of boiler 
water, modern train operation demands a dependable 
supply of water and more rapid delivery to locomotive 
tenders, and to this end many roads are availing them- 
selves of larger storage and service tanks, modern auto- 
matically-operated pumping equipment, and water 
columns of larger capacity. These improvements, of 
necessity, must continue, in either peace-time or war, 
to meet the requirements of modern train operation. 


Bridges and Buildings Need Attention 


Railway bridges generally, like main-line tracks, rep- 
resent generally the highest standard of condition among 
the various elements of fixed property of the railways, 
figuring so prominently, as they do, in the safety of train 
operation. However, the fact that even many of these 
structures have suffered neglect during the depression, 
and require strengthening under the greater impact of 
high-speed trains, is evidenced by the action of road 
after road during the last two or three years in raising 
the ratings of bridges on entire territories to accom- 
modate heavier power operated at higher speeds. In 
part, welding for the repair and strengthening of steel 
structures has come to the rescue and is assuming in- 
creasing importance. That this method will assume still 
greater importance in the future as many bridge- 
strengthening programs become imperative on branch 
lines subject to more intensive use and heavier loadings, 
is a certainty. 

Railway buildings, unfortunately, are in a less fav- 
orable position than bridges, and, in general, than any 
other element of the railways’ fixed properties. Almost 
continuously throughout the depression, such funds as 
were available for additions and betterments and, like- 
wise, for maintenance, were directed largely to the track 
structure, to bridges and to those other facilities that di- 
rectly affect the safety and character of train operation. 
Buildings became the “step child” of railway facilities, 
and even though changes in operating methods, changes 
in the size and type of power, changes in terminal 
points and, not infrequently, demands on the part of 
patrons and communities called for extensive improve- 
ments, buildings continued to be given secondary con- 
sideration. 

As a result of this situation, and in spite of somewhat 
increased expenditures for improvements to shop, ter- 
minal and on-line buildings during the last two years, 
including the modernization of a considerable number of 
passenger stations, there is a vast amount of work of 
this character still to be done, much of which takes on 
increased importance in view of our involvement in the 
war. Fortunately, without encroaching on defense labor 
or utilizing materials essential to defense, much of this 
work, including the improvement of many passenger sta- 
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tions, can go forward during the year ahead, and should 
go forward to meet demands, improve service and effect 
over-all economy. 


Will Meet Demands, If—— 


Are the fixed properties of the railways in a strong 
position to face the strain of war-time transportation in 
1942? The answer to this question depends largely upon 
the magnitude of the strain that will come. By devious 
methods and means the railways stretched their existing 
plants to meet the needs of 1941, and met these needs 
successfully. However, if increased traffic and demands 
for new or altered services come in the year ahead, which 
seems inevitable, it is obvious that improvements in and 
additions to present facilities must be made to keep pace. 
In the event that the betterment and expansion of facili- 
ties becomes essential, the railways will need additional 
capital, which can be secured only through adequate net 
earnings and added investment in them by the public. 
They will also need materials, of both a defense and non- 
defense nature. With the necessary funds and materials, 
plus a continuation of the ingenuity for which railway 
men have always been noted, the railways can and will 
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for the year as a whole were in excess of $590,000,000, 
which is greater than those for similar purposes in any 
year since 1930. These increased expenditures in 1941 
had an important influence in raising the standards of 
maintenance of the track and structures generally, but 
the true picture of the condition of the different elements 
of the fixed properties of the railways can be seen only 
by a comparison of the expenditures that have been made 
for their maintenance during the last 11 years, with those 
for the years immediately preceding the depression. 
During the five-years ending with 1929, these expendi- 
tures by the Class I railways of the United States (in- 
cluding switching and terminal companies) averaged 
$849,020,923 annually, whereas, in the 11 years from 
1931 to 1941, inclusive, the annual expenditures of these 
same roads for the same purposes averaged only approxi- 
mately $444,300,000, or little more than one-half as 
much, 


Breakdown of Maintenance Expenditures 


Just how this large deficiency in maintenance is dis- 
tributed among the various elements of the fixed prop- 
erty is indicated in one of the accompanying tables, which 








Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 











(Thousands) 
Average 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Superintendence .......... $57,262 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 $35,605 $37,357 $39,801 $38,935 $39,072 $40.230,719 
Roadway Maintenance ..... 83,698 32,042 30,026 30,714 35,809 38,289 42,017 37,219 36,112 38.371,803 
TUE. cccwoelces osteo nce es 2,608 1,466 933 . 1,051 1,453 1,326 1,709 1,256 1,210 1.373.676 
Bridges, Culverts, etc. ..... 43,471 19,434 17,627 20,139 22,646 24,032 26,268 24.200 24.782 26.513,879 
ORT fo as cca ween vas ance 114.859 50,294 43,543 50,748 51,936 56,315 59,799 53,762 59,910 §8.353.077 
RUE céccccusctrsvicceeus 47,402 13,762 14,324 15,418 16,302 21,192 20,412 17,406 22,065 22.735,542 
Other Track Materials .... 48,354 15,726 15,362 18,694 20,959 26,732 30.228 22,817 29,670 33.428,312 
WEN es cies dic ono co bee weren 19,379 4,969 5,814 7,538 8,357 11,992 12,362 7,744 10,343 11,592,186 
Track Laying and Surfacing 211,067 83,407 77,025 85,641 94,033 106,072 121,113 103,420 114,932 117,839,034 
Fences and Snow Sheds.... 5,831 2,135 2,047 2,412 2,260 $3,397 73,689 $2,939 $3,235 3,407,580 
Crossings and Signs ...... 13,115 6,468 5,969 7,293 7,186 * * * * 
BEE ese decosvenedss 79,000 24,924 24,576 31,448 33,047 41,252 47,757 34,315 41.018 46,851,931 
Water Supply ..ciccecceses 10,444 3,952 3,749 4,441 4,497 5,860 182 4,672 5,207 6.019,647 
Tools and Equipment ..... 18,230 7,917 8,051 10,666 11,044 13,452 15,408 11,456 13,720 15.433,560 
Cit) Sa 5,907 2,811 2,417 2,810 2,727 3,118 3,303 2,806 2,929 3,219,767 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand 9,947 4,699 4,188 5,630 7,001 13,365 6,655 5,239 6,110 9,029,877 
Miscellaneous .........00. 78,449 40,621 34,714 37,310 39,105 51,059 58,891 51,961 56,516 29,202,370 

$849,021 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 $393,967 $454,810 $495,594 $420,147 $466,831 $497,031,272 


Note: Miscellaneous includes signals and interlocking, all charges for depreciation and unclassified items. 


* Not shown separately since 1935. 
¢ Includes signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 








improve their properties during the year ahead to meet 
any demands that may come. 


Must Raise Standard of Maintenance 


Beyond the need for capital improvements in their 
properties, the railways in 1942 will be faced with the 
urgent need for raising the standard of maintenance of 
their properties. Many miles of high-speed main line 
tracks are maintained today to standards of strength and 
stability never before attained, but as a whole, after more 
than 10 years of greatly restricted earnings and seriously 
curtailed expenditures, the standard of maintenance of 
the tracks and structures of the railways is definitely 
lower than it was at the close of the Twenties. This 
situation prevails in spite of appreciably increased ex- 
penditures for practically all classes of maintenance work 
during the last few years, as compared with those made 
during the depths of the depression. 

Relatively, 1941 was a big year in maintenance for the 
railways. On the basis of actual expenditures for the 


maintenance of roadway and structures during the first 
10 months of the year, which are all that are available 
as this article is written, it is estimated that expenditures 
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gives, for the major elements, a comparison of expendi- 
tures for maintenance in the years 1932 to 1940, in- 
clusive, with those in the years 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 

Looking first at the expenditures for roadway mainte- 
nance, it is seen that average annual expenditures for 
the years 1932 to 1940, inclusive, were only $35,623,000, 
as compared with average annual expenditures of $83,- 
698,000 in the earlier five-year period, a reduction of 
approximately 57 per cent. In the case of bridges and 
culverts, the corresponding average annual expenditures 
for the ‘period 1932 to 1940, inclusive, and 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, were $22,849,000 and $43,471,000, a reduction 
of approximately 47 per cent; for ties, the corresponding 
average annual expenditures were $53,844,000 and $114,- 
859,000, a reduction of approximately 53 per cent; for 
rail, the corresponding average annual expenditures were 
$18,180,000 and $47,402,000 a reduction of approxi- 
mately 62 per cent; for track laying and surfacing, the 
corresponding average annual expenditures were $100,- 
387,000 and $211,067,000, a reduction of 57 per cent; 
for buildings, the corresponding average annual expendi- 
tures were $36,132,000 and $79,000,000, a reduction of 
approximately 54 per cent; and for water supply, the 
corresponding average annual expenditures were $4,953,- 
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000 and $10,444,000, a reduction of approximately 53 
per cent. 

Further light is thrown on the rail and tie situation 
by the other accompanying tables. From the table of 
rail renewals, it is to be noted that while the amount of 
new rail laid in replacements in 1941, estimated at 
1,200,000 gross tons on the basis of figures made avail- 
able to the Railway Age by the railways, is larger than 
was laid in any year since 1930, it was still only a little 
more than half the amount laid in any one of the years 
1925 to 1928, inclusive, and approximately 758,000 tons 
less than the amount laid in 1929. 

From the similar table relative to tie renewals, it is 
seen that the Class I roads inserted approximately 45,- 
500,000 ties in 1941. This was a larger number of ties 
than were inserted in the tracks in 1938, 1939 or 1940, 
but it was 1,861,000 and 2,230,000 ties fewer than were 
installed in the tracks in 1936 and 1937, respectively, 
and only slightly more than 56 per cent as many ties as 





Rail Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
| Ree 1,950,146 BR rhe ee Beret 403,254 
CT) RI oes er ee NE 2,209,873 TO Gah weet 631,093 
1) 5 eR rt opens Benes 2,124,765 ‘1 EI a ee, eae 582,794 
|. JRE ae ree. 2,080,277 SB eiog isso ait we cae 921,298 
| Ee 1,958,489 | Gorey ee ee 1,029,861 
Lh TSR iar men or 517,002 ) ESS 599,752 
PR os eee ak eae se 984,900 PO eee ok Sere 878,642 
BO 556 Wat Rice Boe 394,536 | OPTS Nd eee a 998,914 

[DS Ge ee eo eee 1,200,000* 





* Estimated. 





were inserted in tracks annually between 1925 and 1929, 
inclusive, when tie renewals averaged 78,770,446. 

There is no question but that the foregoing figures, in 
themselves, indicate an exaggerated accumulation of de- 
. ferred or under-maintenance of the tracks and structures 
of the railways, because they do not take into considera- 
tion many factors vitally important to a true appraisal 
of conditions, including the reduced volume of traffic 
during the depression years, with the resulting reduced 
wear and tear of the tracks during this period, and the 
marked advances that have been made in increasing the 
life of materials and in increased efficiency in carrying 
out maintenance work. But giving full consideration to 
all of these factors; it must be concluded that there is 
still a sizable accrued deficiency in maintenance all along 
the line, a fact that is borne out by observation of condi- 
tions on a number of roads. 

As regards tracks, this situation is. particularly notice- 
able in the condition of branch and other secondary lines, 
as well as yards, but it applies as well to many miles of 
main tracks, in spite of the preferred attention that has 
been given to these latter tracks throughout the de- 
pression. Obviously, therefore, if all classes of railway 
tracks are to carry the increased traffic forecast for the 
present year under our expanding war effort, with safety, 
and at the increased speeds that will be desirable, if not 
essential, it will be necessary _ that expenditures for 
maintenance during the year be stepped up appreciably 
over what they have been for many years in the past. 


Work Equipment to the Rescue 


That the fixed properties of the railways have held 
their own as well as they have in the light of drastically 
reduced expenditures for maintenance is due in large 
measure, as has already been pointed out, to the marked 
advances that have been made in extending the life of 
materials and to the increased efficiency that has been 
developed in work operations. While these two factors 
embody many subordinate factors, all of which have 
contributed to a greater or smaller degree, possibly the 
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outstanding factors in this regard have been improved 
methods of carrying out maintenance work and the 
widespread use of power tools and equipment as an aid 
to more permanent and less costly work. 

From little more than a start in 1925 in the use of 


- modern power tools and equipment as they are known 


today, the railways now have an investment of well 
over $110,000,000 in such tools and equipment, having 
expended more than $20,000,000 in the years 1937 to 
1940 alone for approximately. 13,500 units, and having 
added to this to the extent of at least another 8,000 
units in 1941, at an additional cost of approximately 
$10,500,000, in the largest expansion in equipment that 
they have made in any one year to date. Without thus 
resorting to the aid of power equipment, with the funda- 
mental changes that it has brought about in more eco- 
nomical gang organization and methods of doing work 
as a whole, as well as in producing a higher standard of 
work, railway track standards would be far from what 
they are today. In fact, it is felt generally among 
maintenance of way men that without this equipment, the 
track structure would be the outstanding limiting factor 
in rail transportation at the present time. 

To the extent that this is true, it is desirable that the 
use of mechanical aids for maintenance work be ex- 
tended in the year ahead to those roads that have not 
seen the necessity of its use to date, and that even those 
roads that have made the most extensive use of such 
equipment in the past, further intensify the use of their 
present equipment to the greatest extent possible and 
secure such additional units as may be necessary to insure 
maximum production, the highest standards of work, and 
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the greatest possible economy. Only by so doing can 
maintenance officers hope to hold their own in the face 
of the heavy demands that unquestionably lie ahead, 
not to mention taking up some of the slack that exists 
in maintenance generally. 


Must Have Materials and Equipment 


No one knows the extent that railway construction and 
maintenance programs will be increased in 1942, but it 
is a certainty that there must be a sharp upturn over 
even the increased programs of 1941 if the railways are 
to keep pace with the demands that are predicted. That 
the railways recognize this is evidenced by the fact that 
they have already estimated their minimum new ail 
requirements for 1942 at 1,500,000 tons, which ap- 
proaches the tonnage laid in 1930, and are placing orders 
accordingly. 

The construction and maintenance of way forces are 
ready to do their part to meet any demands that may 
come, but it must be recognized by railway manage- 
ments, and especially by government authorities, that 
if the railways are to meet these demands successfully, 
their forces must not be robbed indiscriminately of their 
best men, and must be allowed to, obtain the materials, 
tools and equipment necessary to the consummation of 
their work. 
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Modern Signaling 
Keeps Trains Moving 


Existing locomotives, cars and tracks being used 
more intensively by reducing number of 
train stops and duration of delays 


By John H. Dunn 


Signaling Editor 


Centralized Traffic Control Was Installed During 1941 on 456 Miles of Road 


and installations of signaling facilities to afford the 

means for increasing the amount of transportation 
which can be provided by existing cars, locomotives, 
tracks and yards. Additional main tracks, even if justi- 
fied for future years, cannot readily be planned and con- 
structed in time to be of much benefit during the present 
emergency. Such locomotives as can be. built during the 
National Defense program are needed to move the larger 
volume of traffic in trains of greater tonnage and at 
higher speeds, thus holding down the number of trains 
on line. 

Except for divisions on which the major traffic con- 
sists of solid trains of coal and similar heavy commodities, 
many roads are now sacrificing tonnage to gain speed. 
So far as possible, trains are being operated at the high- 
est speeds consistent with the construction of the rolling 
stock and track. The solution for the current problem 
of providing more transportation is, therefore, to min- 
imize delays in yards, start trains when they are ready 
to go, and keep them moving at maximum speed when- 
ever a track is available, rather than tolerating unneces- 
sary speed reductions, stops and time lost while waiting. 
An important point in this consideration is the fact that 
a comparatively small amount of equipment and labor 
were required on extended mileages during the last year 
to make the signaling changes necessary to secure the 
desired benefits in train operation and thereby contribute 
to the relief of shortages of motive power. 

Under given conditions of tracks, motive power and 
tonnage to permit maximum speeds, several roads have 
proved in 1941 that the most effective means of getting 
trains over the road more quickly and of using fewer 
locomotives to create more net ton miles, is to install 
centralized traffic control. Such a system obviates the 
train stops and delays which are inherent when train 
niovements are authorized by time-table and train orders 
because all movements are authorized by indications of 
semi-automatic signals so controlled that the man in 
charge of the control machine, who is kept currently in- 
formed of the exact location of each train, can advance 


Ps year 1941 brought numerous developments in 





a train whenever a section of track and period of time 
are available. Furthermore, by installing power switch 
machines that are controlled as a part of the C. T. C. so 
that trains need not be stopped to permit operation of 
hand-throw stands, a train will save about five minutes 
when entering and eight minutes when departing from a 
siding. Based on studies of existing installations, C. T. C. 
will reduce the overall time of a train from 1 to 1.5 min- 
utes for each mile run. 

In 1941, the railroads made marked progress in 
C. T. C., not only in the installation of major projects, 
but also in developments to simplify the system so that 
it will be applicable on extended mileages handling a 
medium volume of traffic on fast schedules. Since its 
start about 15 years ago, the railroads had installed 
C. T. C. on about 1,891 miles of road up to a year ago. 
For the most part, this was comprised of short mileages 
—bottlenecks here and there—ranging from 1 mile to ap- 
proximately 40 miles, the outstanding exception being a 
complete engine district of 105 miles on the Burlington. 

Starting in the summer of 1940, various roads planned 
new C. T. C. projects as well as-extensions of previous 
installations to close gaps and thus create extended sec- 
tions. Among these, the Pennsylvania added to a pre- 
vious 30-mile section to provide a total of 102 miles of 
C. T. C. between Almeda, Ind., and Casey, Ill. Another 
project that was completed in October, 1941, extends 
between Richmond, Ind., and Cincinnati, 61 miles, and 
the job next proposed is to extend eastward from In- 
dianapolis. The Denver & Rio Grande Western had 
previously installed C. T. C. on 14 miles of line eastward 
from Grand Junction, Colo. In September, 1941, a 27- 
mile installation was completed between Dotsero, Colo., 
and Chacra, and materials have been ordered to complete 
the gap and bring the total installation to 108 miles, 
whiclr project, when completed, is expected to give this 
single track line 75 per cent of the efficiency of double 
track. 

Among other installations of C. T. C., the Louisville 
& Nashville is equipping 107 miles, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific 61 miles, and the Canadian 
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National 130 miles, while the Erie, the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, the Virginian, the Seaboard Air Line 
and other roads have projects under construction. In 
brief, the C. T. C. installed in 1941, together with that 
which is.now under way or authorized, totals more than 
half as much as was in service at the beginning of 1941. 


C. T. C. With or Without Power Switches 


Previous installations of C. T. C. have, for the most 
part, included power switch machines at the junctions 
and passing tracks used regularly by through trains. A 
development, that was brought-out prominently during 
1941 by the Norfolk & Western, used either ordinary 
hand-throw switch stands, spring switch mechanisms, or 
power switch machines, depending on .the requirements 
for train service at the respective switches, semi-auto- 
matic signals for authorizing train movements being 
included in the C. T. C. system. An installation of the 
same character is now being completed on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. This practice is lead- 
ing to the thought on some railroads of changing auto- 
matic block to C. T. C., leaving the hand-throw switches 
in service except that power switches may be used at 
locations where grades are adverse for trains entering 
sidings. 

With the object of minimizing materials, especially the 
apparatus required for the control of signals and switches 
from a central office, an arrangement developed in 
1941 uses only six instead of eight semi-automatic office- 
controlled signals at a passing track on a single track, 
and these six signals are controlled as the equivalent of 
one remotely-controlled interlocking rather than two. 
Certain systems of automatic signaling now in service 
can be converted to the C. T. C. arrangement mentioned 
above by the addition only of a control machine, coding 
equipment, local relays and wiring at the passing tracks. 
Where a well-constructed telephone train dispatching cir- 
cuit is in service, no additional line wires are required. 
Extensive changeovers from automatic block to C. T. C. 
are, therefore, practicable, and one road which had 
planned the installation of automatic signaling on 135 
miles, is now considering C. T. C. on this basis. Thus 
C. T. C. has now been developed to the stage that it can 
now be justified economically on a large percentage of 
main lines, including even those which handle moderately 
heavy traffic on fast schedules. 


Delays to Trains in Motion 


Turning to the finer points which must be considered 


in the operation of high-speed trains, an item of increas- : 


ing importance in these days is the unexpected delays 
incurred by trains while reducing speed and again ac- 
celerating to normal speed. These delays, each of per- 
haps only two to five minutes and caused by unantici- 
pated variations from normal speed here and there, add 
up to a total on an overall run of several hundred miles 
that may determine the success or failure of dependable 
cn-time performance of high-speed trains. Of late years, 
the schedules have become increasingly “tight,” with 
little opportunity to “run out” delays. Modern signaling 
is being used to obviate or minimize these delays to trains 
in motion. 

With certain outstanding exceptions, most of the older 
signaling was designed to tell an engineman only that (1) 
The track is clear, keep going, or (2) Reduce to medium 
speed (30 m. p. h.) as soon as practicable, and proceed 
prepared to stop at the next signal. To this must, of 
course, be added the aspect directing a train to stop, but 
advance information to this effect is given in item (2) 
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above. As more of the railroads have studied means of 
niinimizing delays to high-speed trains in motion, they 
have come to realize that signals displaying more than 
three aspects would help. 

In such a system of three-aspect signaling, the signals 
must be spaced full train-stopping distance so that if 
an engineman encounters a signal displaying an Approach 
aspect, he can stop his train short of the next signal 
which is displaying the Stop aspect. The principal con- 
cern, therefore, when high-speed: trains were introduced 
a few years ago, was to lengthen the automatic blocks. 
Some roads adopted 7,000 ft. as a minimum, others 8,000 
ft. and one road 9,000 ft. Where local conditions, such 
as passing tracks, necessitate blocks shorter than train- 
stopping distance, controls have been changed to cause 
Approach aspect to be displayed on two successive sig- 
nals in approach to one displaying the Stop aspect. Some 
roads have overlapped the controls so that a signal will 
display the Stop aspect not only while the block is oc- 


cupied, but also while part of the second block is occupied. - 


Long blocks, successive Approach aspects and overlapped 
controls do not affect train operation when the line is 
clear for an approaching train. As train interference has 
increased with the growth of traffic, however, the long 
blocks and other ‘conditions mentioned above have be- 
come causes for delay, especially in the vicinity of junc- 
tions and passing tracks. As a result, more roads are 
realizing the need for signals displaying more than four 
aspects, 

For example, a freight train may be taking siding and 
be nearly in the clear when a passenger train is approach- 
ing. With three-aspect signaling and 8,000-ft. blocks, 
the passenger train will encounter an Approach aspect 
16,000 ft. from the passing track. Using a typical 788- 
ton light-weight passenger train hauled by a 212-ton loco- 
motive on level track as an example, this train, after 
passing the Approach aspect, will reduce speed from per- 
haps 85 m. p. h. to 30 m. p. h. within the first 5,500 ft., 
and then proceed at that speed prepared to stop at the 
next signal. If the freight train clears the main line in 
the meantime, the next signal will be Clear. As a liberal 
example, if after running at 30 m. p. h. for 1,000 ft. the 
engineman sees the Clear aspect on the next signal when 
1,000 ft. from it, he can then release the brakes and start 
accelerating. Under these circumstances the total time 
he will lose will be 5 min. as compared with running 
through at 85 m. p. h. 

Where such circumstances are likely to occur fre- 
quently, some roads are installing three-block four-aspect 
signaling, increased attention to this development having 
been evidenced during the last year. With the four- 
aspect scheme, the signals are spaced one-half the total 
train-stopping distance, so that in the case cited above, 
there will be two signals 4,000 ft. and 8,000 ft. respec- 
tively in advance of the passing track. If the main line 
is cleared and the signal is also cleared soon after the 
train passes the 8,000-ft. signal, its speed would have 
been reduced to about 52 m. p. h. at the 4,000-ft. signal, 
and on the authority of the Clear aspect then displayed 
by that signal, the engineman can release the brakes and 
accelerate the train. The total time loss under these 


circumstances would be approximately 2 min. 30 sec., 


thus saving about 2 min. 30 sec., as compared with the 
operation involving three-aspect signals. 

The principal benefit of four-aspect signaling, in-so-far 
as saving train time is concerned, is to afford opportuni- 
ties at more frequent intervals for enginemen to encoun- 
ter more favorable aspects sooner than with three-aspect 
signaling. The ultimate in this respect is provided by 
continuously-controlled cab signaling, as more favorable 
aspects are shown instantaneously in the locomotive cab. 
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Four-aspect signaling has been used for several years 
by various roads, including the New York Central, the 
Boston & Maine, the Chicago & North Western and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Heretofore the four- 
aspect system has been based on the use of a second 
operative unit on each signal, and a major objection has 
been the expense of installing this additional unit, as well 
as the relays and circuits required. Another objection 
to the four-aspect system, as shown in the Standard 
Code, has been that each of the four aspects includes two 
arms or the equivalent in lamps, and some roads hesitate 
to adopt aspects which, in their opinion, may be confus- 
ing to enginemen who are accustomed to only the three 
single-lamp automatic block aspects—red, yellow and 
green. In October, 1941, the Illinois Central converted 
60 three-aspect automatic signals to four-aspect by the 
simple means of flashing the yellow lamp as the fourth 
aspect. : 


Non-Stop Automatic Signals 


For many years trains have lost time and in some in- 
stances encountered delays when observing the most 
restrictive indication of permissive automatic block sig- 
nals, Code Rule 290, “Stop and then proceed at re- 
stricted speed.” On ascending grades numerous roads 
have provided markers which authorize tonnage trains, 
when encountering such aspects, to pass the signal with- 
out stopping and proceed at restricted speed. Railroad 
men who favor omitting the stop at the signal have 
argued that observance of the restricted speed throughout 
the block depends on the alertness of the enginemen as 
well as on proper supervision of their action and that 
whether the engineman was required to stop at a signal 
should be of no consequence in the observance of the 
restricted speed rule. As fast as practicable, signals of 
this nature are being installed on all ascending grades 
of more than 0.5 per cent on the Union Pacific, several 
sections having been completed in 1941. Similarly, since 
1930, the Illinois Central has permitted all trains to pass 
permissive automatic signals, when displaying the most 
restrictive aspect, without stopping. Other roads, which 
tealized the benefits of omitting the train stop, contended 
that the practice of authorizing trains to pass a signal 
displaying a red light without stopping might be confus- 
ing to enginemen. Some roads, therefore, adopted the 
Restricting aspect, Rule 291. For example, the Union 
Pacific adopted an aspect of yellow in the main signal 
head, over yellow in a special marker on the mast, as 
the Restricting indication, Rule 290. This indication 
applies to all trains, both passenger and freight. With 
the thought of obviating the use of the Stop-and-Proceed 
aspect as well as special aspects such as those used on 
the Union Pacific, another railroad installed automatic 
block signals in 1941 with the most restrictiye aspect red- 
over-yellow, Rule 290, Proceed at Restricted Speed. 
This signaling applies without reference to whether the 
grade is ascending, descending or level. 


Faster Operation of Freight Classification Yards 


In addition to the use of signaling to get trains over 
the road in less time, power switch machines, car re- 
tarders and communication systems are being applied 
More generally in freight classification yards where they 
are saving from 40 min. to as much as 2 hr. for each car 
handled. Among the more recent installations, the yard 
at DeCoursey, Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville was 
equipped late in 1940 and a large yard is now under 
construction at Roanoke, Va., on the Norfolk & Western. 
In addition to the constant improvements that are being 
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made in track arrangements, switch machines and retard- 
ers, rapid strides were made during 1941 in providing 
additional means of communication in yards. The L. 
& N. project includes means for the humpmaster to 
give instructions by telephone to the engineman on the 
hump locomotive, with signals in the cab to indicate when 
new instructions are to be given, as well as to show that 
previous instructions are in effect and that the system 
is in operation. In addition to these features, the tele- 
phone system that is being installed in the Norfolk & 
Western yard will provide communication in either di- 
rection between the humpmaster and the engineman. 


Modern Interlockings 


Modern interlockings, as well as changes in previous 
plants are ‘permitting routes to be lined up more quickly, 
thus saving train time. During 1941, the New York Cen- 
tral Lines installed two modern entrance-exit button con- 
trol interlockings, one in Chicago and the other in Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. Rather than using individual levers, the 
switches for a route are lined and the signal cleared by 
the operation of two buttons on panels. A change in 
lineup requires from three-to five seconds, as compared 
with perhaps a minute or more with previous form of 
lever interlocking. The saving in train stops and delays, 
when train movements on various routes are numerous, 
is obvious. At some conventional lever-type power inter- 
lockings, changes have been made to permit full-stroke 
operation of each switch lever with one motion, rather 
than waiting until the switch operates and indicates. At 
large plants, this change permits a saving of a few 
seconds for each switch lever, and may total as much as 
10 to 30 seconds, depending on the number of levers 
involved, when making a change in lineup. At numerous 
interlockings, semaphores are being replaced by light 
signals, one reason being to effect an instantaneous 
change of aspects rather than waiting several seconds 
for a motor to operate a semaphore blade from one posi- 
tion to another. 


Developments in Grade Crossing Protection 


In addition to the safety of the general public when 
using streets and highways which cross railroads at 
grade, study is being given also to the relation of grade 
crossing protection to the safety and speed of train 
movements. Through the years, thousands of crossings 
have been equipped with visible and audible types of 
signals to warn highway users of the approach of trains. 
In more recent years, the Federal and the State govern- 
ments have shared this expense, but with the exception 
of one state, the railroads must pay the maintenance and 
operating expenses of this protection. 

Much is being done to educate motorists concerning 
the protection provided by signals. For example, the 
Erie has made colored motion pictures to illustrate the 
proper as well as improper observance of crossing pro- 
tection, these pictures being the basis of lectures given 
in schools as well as at meetings of clubs for adults. 
In New England, some roads have stationed railroad 


’ police at certain crossings to note the license numbers of 


cars and trucks which took chances. These are reported 
to state officers who have the power to cancel the licenses 
for the cars as well as the drivers licenses. Discipline 
of this nature helps, but the trend is to install gates in 
addition to signals at crossings involving heavily-traveled 
highways and either multiple or single-track lines on 
which high-speed trains are operated. For example, in 
1940, signals were installed at 1,177 crossings and gates 
(Continued on page 43) 











Defense Plants/( 


The Urgent Need for Speed Required that Track-Laying Operations at Defense Plants be Carried Forward Without Regard to Weather 


railroad transportation to the national defense than 

the amount of new railroad trackage that is being 
required as a direct result of the construction work that 
has been undertaken as a part of the defense program. 
Because of the diverse and ramified nature of the defense 
program, it is not possible_to state the aggregate track- 
age requirements with a high degree of accuracy, but 
it is apparent that, exclusive of further expansion beyond 
present authorizations, they will total at least 2,500 miles, 
the equivalent of an entire railroad system of moderate 
size. Of this amount, approximately 2,000 miles have 
been completed, with the remainder consisting of track- 
age that is now under construction or which will be 
needed at projects that have been authorized but not yet 
started. 

It should be mentioned here that the entire history of 
the national defense program has been, and continues to 
be, a story of continuous expansion, with existing and 
completed plants constantly being enlarged and with new 
establishments being projected, so that the total ultimate 
trackage requirements may be far in excess of the figures 
given here. In fact, if the huge “victory program” that 
is reported as being planned in Washington becomes a 
reality, it is possible that the future trackage require- 
ments at defense plants will surpass those of the present 
phase of the program. 


/ is no better criterion of the importance of 


Projects Requiring Trackage 


The construction phase of the national defense pro- 
gram has many ramifications, involves a wide diversity of 
undertakings, and is being prosecuted by a number of 
different government agencies; hence, there is a many- 
sided picture to be presented if an adequate conception is 
to be obtained of the nature and extent of the trackage 
requirements. Considering them without regard to 


classification or to the agency under which they are being 
prosecuted, the defense projects requiring the construc- 
tion of railroad trackage include army camps and canton- 
ments, army ordnance plants and depots, quartermaster 
supply depots, air fields, arsenals, proving grounds, navy 
yards, ship yards building cargo vessels, and the numer- 
ous industrial plants that are being built or expanded, 
largely with government funds, for the production of a 
wide diversity of material. 

The amount of railroad trackage required at individual 
locations ranges from a fraction of a mile to as much 
as 100 miles or more, mileages in the latter category 
being relatively common at the larger ordnance plants. 
Types of trackage involved include connecting lines be- 
tween adjacent railroads and the military establishments, 
side and platform tracks, connecting or running tracks 
within the confines of the plants if they are of the heavy 
manufacturing type (such as shell-loading plants), and 
classification yards. Indeed, in some of the large 
ordnance plants the railroad facilities provided have all 
the characteristics of independent railway lines, complete 
with managerial and maintenance staffs, motive power, 
rolling stock, automatic signalling systems, etc. 


488 Projects in One Phase 


The largest single phase of the emergency construction 
program is that which has been prosecuted by the con- 
struction division, office of the Quartermaster General.* 
In this part of the program, a total of 488 separate proj- 
ects, having an aggregate cost of approximately $2,500,- 
000,000, had been undertaken up to November. 1, some 
of which have been completed, although others are still 
under construction and some are still in the planning 

*It was announced on December 2 that all the construction activities 
that had heretofore been carried out by the Construction division, office of 


the Quartermaster General, would soon be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Corps of Engineers. 
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on a Major Scale 


Projects completed or projected to date, with many 
more to come, will require the building of 
at least 2,500 miles of lines 


By M. H. Dick 


Eastern Engineering Editor 


stage. Included are army camps and cantonments, and 
allied facilities; ordnance manufacturing establishments, 
such as bomb and shell-loading centers and plants for 
manufacturing chemicals and explosives; ordnance and 
quartermaster supply depots; and arsenals and proving 
grounds. Incidentally, construction progress on most 
of these undertakings is anywhere from two to four 
months ahead of schedule. ~ 

It is the ordnance plants that, individually, require the 
largest amount of trackage. This is true because the 
various storage and manufacturing units comprising such 
plants are usually scattered over relatively large areas 
of land, requiring considerable lengths of connecting 
trackage between them. To these requirements must be 
added the need for extensive classification and other types 
of yards at some of the larger plants. To date, a total 
of 60 ordnance manufacturing plants have been projected, 
of which 26 are in partial or complete operation. Up to 
the present time, 1,100 miles of trackage have been con- 
structed at these plants, and with many miles of lines 
still uncompleted or yet to be undertaken, it is obvious 
that the total mileage will greatly exceed this figure. 


Representative Ordnance Plants 


A statement of the mileage that has been constructed 
at a number of representative ordnance plants will serve 
to convey some idea of the requirements at such estab- 
lishments. On the basis of the amount of trackage re- 
quired, the list of such plants is headed by the Ravenna 
ordnance plant and depot, Ravenna, Ohio, a shell and 
bomb-loading center, where approximately 120 miles of 
permanent tracks have been built. Other representative 
plants include the Elwood ordnance plant, Joliet, IIl., 
(shell-loading), with 100 miles of tracks; the Iowa 
ordnance plant, Burlington, Iowa, 96 miles; the Kings- 
bury ordnance works, La Porte county, Ind., (shell-load- 
ing), 76 miles ; the Indiana ordnance works, near Louis- 
ville, Ky., (smokeless powder), 68 miles; and the Kan- 
kakee ordnance works, Joliet, Ill., 56 miles. 

All other construction projects of the Quartermaster 
department, including camps, cantonments,. quarter- 
master depots and similar undertakings, have required 
the construction of about 500 miles of tracks. A total 
of 50 major camps and cantonments have been built, 
which have a capacity for housing approximately 1,500,- 
000 men. Also, the program has included the building 
of 47 reception centers, 25 replacement training centers, 
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44 housing projects at the locations of harbor defenses, 
and numerous miscellaneous undertakings, nearly all of 
which have required at least some railroad trackage. At 
the major army camps the railroad facilities required in- 
clude not only the sidings necessary for the handling of 
troop trains and supplies, but also tracks where motorized 
army equipment, such as tanks, trucks and artillery, can 
be loaded onto railroad cars under its own power, utiliz- 
ing special loading ramps. 

The amount of railway trackage that is required at 





This Partially Completed Double-Track Line Leads to a New 
Ordnance Depot. Presence of the Tie Stacks and Evidence of 
Grading Indicates that One or More Additional Tracks are Planned 
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the various camps and cantonments varies widely, al- 
though not always in accordance with the size of the 
facility. Fort Bragg, N. C., which houses the largest 
number of troops of any army camp at the present time, 
has 16.31 miles of tracks, and Camp Shelby, Miss., the 
second largest camp measured by the number of men 
housed, has only 6.3 miles. On the other hand, Camp 
Stewart, Ga., and Fort Leonard Wood*, Mo., both 
smaller than Fort Bragg and Camp Shelby, have 21.41 
miles and 30.3 miles of trackage, respectively. 

An important factor in determining the amount of 
trackage required at army camps is the length of the 
connecting line to the nearest railroad. For example, 
of the 30.3 miles of trackage that were built at Fort 
Leonard Wood, 20 miles were necessary to provide a 
connection with the St. Louis-San Francisco. Other 
representative army camps, together with. the trackage 
required, are: Camp Blanding, Fla., 25 miles; Pine 
Camp, N. Y., 13.3 miles; Fort Jackson, S. C., 9.5 miles; 
and Camp Edwards, Mass., 8.43 miles. 


Other Projects Requiring Trackage 


Varying amounts of new trackage have been con- 
structed in connection with projects involving expansion 
and new construction at ordnance depots, quartermaster 
and general supply depots, proving grounds, and similar 
locations, most of this work also being under the super- 
vision of the quartermaster general. Ordnance depots re- 
quire considerable trackage. Some representative facil- 
ities of this type include the Ogden (Utah) ordnance 

* Construction of a 20-mile line connecting this camp with the main 


line of the St. Louis-San Francisco was described in detail in an article 
published in the Railway Age of June 7, 1941. 





Driving Piling to Stabilize the Roadbed for a Spur Leading to an 
Army Training Camp 


January 3, 1942 


_ depot, 28.29 miles ; the Umatilla ordnance depot, Hermis- 
_ ton, Ore., 23.3 miles; the Seneca ordnance depot, Ken- 


daia, N. Y., 18 miles and the Wingate (N. M.) ord- 
nance depot, 13.74 miles. Trackage requirements at the 


‘new general supply depots that have been constructed 


throughout the country range from fractions of a mile 
to as much as 25 ‘miles, while at individual quarter- 
master depots the amount of trackage required ranges 
up to 10 miles or more. Trackage constructed at prov- 
ing grounds includes 13 miles at the Southwestern prov- 
ing ground, Hope, Ark., and 12.5 miles at the Jefferson 
proving ground, Madison, Ind. 

Among other defense establishments requiring con- 
siderable trackage is a new type of facility, known as a 
regulating station. Two installations of this type have 
been undertaken by the Quartermaster department, one 
at Voorheesville, N. Y., on the New York Central, and 
the other at Marietta, Pa., on the Pennsylvania. Each 
of these facilities consists essentially of a large collection 
of warehouses, with extensive platforms served by side 
tracks. A measure of the size of these undertakings is 
provided by the fact that the regulating station at Voor- 
heesville contains 20.2 miles of tracks, while that at 
Marietta will have about 19 miles. 

Certain types of defense construction projects requir- 
ing railway trackage have been carried out by the Corps 
of Engineers of the army. Prominent among these are 
numerous army air fields, of which approximately 150 
have been or are being built. To date a total of about 
120 miles of trackage has been built to serve the re- 
quirements of these fields. Expansion of the country’s 
shipbuilding capacity for both naval and cargo-carrying 
vessels, has also entailed the construction of considerable 
railroad trackage. In fact, the laying of a total of about 
60 miles of tracks has been required in connection with 
the construction by the Maritime Commission of nine 
new ship yards and extensions to others. 


Government-Financed Industrial Plants 


A considerable mileage of new trackage is being re- 
quired as the result of government-financed projects in- 
volving the construction or expansion of industrial plants 
to be used for the manufacture of equipment and supplies 
necessary to the national defense. Included in this cate- 
gory are plants for the manufacture. of aircraft and parts, 
magnesium, aluminum, steel, synthetic rubber, machine 
tools, arms and explosives, cargo vessels, and numerous 
other materials and equipment. Funds for such projects 
are made available through the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, by agreement with existing private concerns. A 
distinguishing feature of these projects is that the con- 
tracts for the construction work are generally awarded 
by the private concerns, whereas those for the other 
types of projects discussed in this article are awarded 
directly by government agencies. 

A measure of the vastness of this phase of the defense 
program is given by the fact that to date a total of more 
than 350 individual projects have been undertaken, in- 
volving a total expenditure of approximately $2,000,- 
000,000. While some of these projects involve merely 
the acquisition of machinery, the great majority of them 
envisage the construction of new plants, the largest, per- 
haps being a $90,000,000 steel plant at Provo, Utah. 
The amount of railroad trackage required at these new 
plants obviously will vary between wide limits, but it 
is estimated that it will average.about 1%4 miles for each 


project. Assuming that about 300 of these undertakings | 


will involve the building of new plants, it follows that 
they will entail the construction of approximately 450 
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miles of new tracks. It must be remembered that, along 
with other phases of the defense program, the particular 
types of projects mentioned here, with their trackage 
requirements, will be vastly augmented under the “vic- 
tory program.” 


High Construction Standards 


For the most part the tracks required by the defense 
program have been built to high standards of construc- 
tion, the specifications generally calling for rail weigh- 
ing at least 85 Ib., treated ties, fully tie plated, the 
provision of anti-creepers where necessary, and the use 
of crushed stone, slag or other suitable types of ballast. 
Owing to the unprecedented nature of the requirements, 
which came at a time when the productive capacity of 
all industry was being strained to the utmost, the acqui- 
sition of materials necessary to carry out the track con- 
struction phase of the defense program has not been a 
simple matter, and some delays have occurred owing to 
the inability to obtain materials when needed. How- 
ever, such obstacles appear to have been overcome in 
most instances without too much delay. 


_ Materials from Railway Stores 


In the track construction phase of the defense pro- 
gram, the railroads have played an important part, espe- 
cially in providing large quantities of relay rail and the 
necessary fastenings. While a great deal of new rail 
has been used, many hundreds of miles of the new 
tracks have been laid with second-hand rail furnished by 
the railroads. An outstanding example of this was pro- 
vided at the Ravenna ordnance plant where the tracks 
include approximately 100 miles of 100-lb. relay rail 
furnished by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Not only have the railroads constituted an important 
source of track materials, but they have also co-operated 
in making available experienced personnel without which 
the track construction program could have been carried 
out only with difficulty. For many years prior to the 
emergency, the new trackage requirements of the country 
had been at such a low ebb that there was no reservoir 
of skilled labor and supervisory personnel available ex- 
cept among the engineering and maintenance forces of 
the railroads. To fill this breach, many railroad engineers 
and other supervisory personnel, as well as laborers, have 
been drawn into the service of the government and of 
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contractors, while at the same time the engineering de- 
partments of various railroads have acted in a consulting 
capacity on the design and construction of the track 
layouts. 

Aside from the track construction made necessary, .as 
described in the foregoing, as a result of defense projects 
undertaken directly by the government or financed 
through government agencies, there is no question but 
that the railroads themselves have found it necessary to 
build a large mileage of sidings and yard tracks, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of government projects, to permit 
them to handle the increased business resulting from the 
defense program. Also there is no doubt that numerous 
private concerns, finding their business greatly increased, 
both directly and indirectly as a result of the defense 
program, have carried out plant-expansion programs, 
using private funds, which have entailed the extension 
of railroad sidings serving their plants, although the ag- 
gregate amount of new trackage involved in projects of 
this type cannot be determined readily. 


Modern Signaling 


Keeps Trains Moving 
(Continued from page 39) 


at about 160 crossings, whereas in 1941, signals were in- 
stalled at approximately 707 crossings and gates at about 
213 crossings. 

To summarize, during 1941 the railroads made import- 
ant strides in the development and installation of- signal- 
ing facilities.as a means of improving safety and expedit- 
ing the operation of trains, and, except as retarded by 
the war, large signaling construction programs will be 
carried to completion in 1942. On account of the re- 
quirements of the National Defense program, supplies of 
certain materials, as, for example, insulated copper wires. 
and cables for use in new signaling, were increasingly 
limited during the last half of 1941. For the duration 
of the war, therefore, new signal construction will prob- 
ably be limited to those projects which are necessary to 
increase the capacity of certain lines to meet the require- 
ments for transportation as a part of the war program, 
although it is to be expected that, for the same reason, 
provision will be made for the materials necessary for 
the proper maintenance and functioning of the signaling 
facilities already in service. 





How Many Freight Cars 
for 1942? 


The railroads face a probable increase of 10 per cent in total 
carloadings—A 9 per cent increase in cars on line on 
October | will provide considerable margin of safety 


By C. B. Peck 
Mechanical Department Editor 


N appraising the probable demand for freight cars 
during 1942 the situation is entirely changed from 
that prevailing during previous years. Then the 
matter had to be approached from the viewpoint of the 
interests of the railroads themselves. Now the interests 
of the individual railroad are of secondary importance, 
superseded in first place by the demands of the national 
war economy in which transportation plays a vital part. 

The year 1941 has seen our national defense program 
stepped up from a business-as-usual basis until the de- 
mands of national defense, including the lend-lease pro- 
gram for supplying war materials to other democracies 
defending themselves against the totalitarian powers, 
have assumed first place and have rapidly been en- 
croaching upon, and interfering with, the nation’s normal 
commercial activities. With the additional pressure be- 
hind an all-out war program effected by the complete 
national unity of purpose created by the events of De- 
cember 7, not only will the nation strain every nerve 
toward increasing the total volume of our national pro- 
duction, but the displacement of normal production and 
distribution in favor of the production of war materials 
will continue. From now on the entire national produc- 
tion and distribution system will be bent toward pro- 
viding materials for our own armed forces and for the 
support of our military allies. 

Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and formerly transportation commissioner, Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense, aptly 
describes our national production and distribution system 
as a “rather perfectly integrated” machine and compares 
the railroads to the belt conveyor system in a manu- 
facturing plant. If the plant is expanded, obviously its 
internal transportation must be kept in balance with the 
expanded capacity of the more directly productive de- 
partments. If the inter-departmental movement of prod- 
ucts in process of manufacture breaks down, or fails to 
develop capacity enough to meet the expanding demands 
placed on it by increased capacity in these other depart- 
ments, then the output of the plant is going to be dis- 
appointing, and the expanded capacity in the depart- 
ments devoted directly to the functions of production 
will have been provided to no avail. 

How are we going to keep the railroads—the major 
factor in the movement of raw materials, semi-finished 
and finished products in the national production and dis- 
tribution system—properly in step with the expanding 
demands on the rest of the system? There are several 
aspects of this problem besides rolling stock. However, 
the most direct relationship exists between the traffic 
volume and the number of freight cars and freight loco- 


motives needed. This article will deal exclusively with 
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the need for freight cars. 


A Basis for Studying Freight-Car Utilization 


In measuring the performance of freight cars in these 
articles from year to year two ratios have been used. 
These are cars on line per weekly car load and active 
cars per weekly car load. The weekly carloading used 
in computing these ratios is the average of the four 
highest weeks during the Fall peak each year. Active 
cars are computed by deducting from the number of cars 
on line as of October 1 the cars awaiting repairs and the 
minimum surplus cars reported during the Fall peak. 
From 1930 until 1939 these ratios were consistently 
higher than during the Fall peak of 1929, indicating a 
maximum utilization less intensive than for that year 
immediately preceding the business depression of the 
1930’s. During 1929 there were 1.88 cars on line per 
weekly carloading and 1.67 active cars per weekly car- 
loading. During the Fall peak of 1929 the active cars 
were 89.5 per cent of the cars on line. 

In 1936 and 1937 the utilization of active cars closely 
approached that attained in 1929, with a ratio of 1.7 in 
each of the two years. During both fall peaks, however, 
there were more than two cars on line for each car load. 
The high utilization ratio for active cars was because 
only 80 and 83 per cent, respectively, of the cars on line 
were active during these two Fall peaks. Then, in 
1939, the ratio of active cars per weekly car load dropped 
to 1.62, representing the highest intensity of active 
freight-car utilization of record. Again, the ratio of 
cars on line per weekly car load was considerably higher 
than the 1929 low, principally because of the relatively 
large number of cars awaiting repairs—active cars 
amounted to 83.9 per cent of cars on line. 

During the Fall of 1941 the peak loading averaged 
916,000 cars during each of the highest four weeks, the 
largest Fall peak since 1930. During 1941 the record 
for intensity of utilization of cars on line was broken, 
the ratio being 1.81. This came about because of the 
lowest minimum surplus and the smallest number of 
cars awaiting repairs reported at any time during the 
period for which the utilization ratios have been com- 
puted. With 93.1 per cent of the cars on line active, 
the utilization ratio for active cars was 1.69—five points 
higher than in 1939. 

So much for the performance during 1941. What 
of the coming year? 

The first question which must be answered in at- 
tempting to arrive at an estimate of the needs for cars 
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during the coming year is how large will be the increase 
over 1941 in the national activities of production and dis- 


tribution. There are several estimates of this increase 
which vary considerably in value. Expressed in terms of 
total car loads for the year, however, there is a growing 
body of opinion that this increase will not exceed 10 per 
cent. Having consideration for the trend in carloadings, 
empty car mileage, and average haul during recent years, 
it is probable that a 10 per cent increase in the annual 
carloadings will represent not less than 14 per cent in- 
crease in net ton-miles, 

There seems little reason at the present time to give 
credence to the probability of an increase in the indus- 
trial activity of the nation for the year in excess of these 
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Should this be the case, then the lower peak figure more 
nearly represents the probabilities. 


Car Supply Needed to Meet the Peak 


To determine the number of freight cars which the 
railroads must have on line at the time of the 1942 Fall 
peak movement, two factors must be chosen. The first 
is the ratio of active cars per weekly car load. Until 
1939 the record utilization stood at 1.67; then it was 
reduced to 1.62. Assuming that the latter ratio can again 
be attained under the conditions now prevailing, next 
year’s peak movement could be handled by an active car 
supply of about 1,635,000.cars. If all but 114,000 of the 














*Average of four highest consecutive weeks. 








figures. Limits on the availability of materials, man cars on line are active, as was the case during last Fall’s 
Trends in Freight-Car Supply and Freight-Car Utilization 
1942 Estimates 

is on vipa 

Carloadings in 
Carloadings in first half 
first half 47.5 per cent 
46.9 per cent of year 

of year (same as 1941) 

vn 1930 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 - a cr A —, 
(1) Peak loading (000)*........... 186 960 641 721 820 829 711 839 817 916 998 998 1,008 1,008 
2) Total carloads for Dy yeas (000) x2 828 45,887 30,846 31,518 36,109 37,670 30,457 34,103 36,350 42,345 46,600 46,600 46,600 46,600 
3) Cars on line (Oct. 1 — eae 223 2,226 1,908 1,834 1,743 1,705 1,673 1,616 1,610 1,658 1,731 1,781 1,747 1,797 
4) Surpluses, min. Sn SRP EO met 389 318 208 112 102 139 64 75 4) 41 41 41 41 
5) Awaiting a (Oe. 1) (000).. 133 157 296 284 242 188 231 195 131 73 73 73 73 73 
6) Active cars (000).............. 1,983 1,680 1,294 1,342 1,389 1,415 1,303 1,357 1,404 1,544 1,617 1,667 1,633 1,683 
7) Cars on line per weekly car load. . 1.88 2.32 2.98 2.55 2.13 2.06 2.35 1.93 1.97 1.81 1.75 1.78 1.74 1.80 
8) Active cars per weekly car load. 1.67 1.75 2.02 1.86 1.70 1.70 1.83 1.62 1.72 1.69 1.62 1.67 1.62 1.67 
9) Active cars per cent of cars on line 89.5 75.5 68.0 73.4 80.0 83.0 78.0 83.9 87.4 93.1 93.4 93.6 93.5 93.6 
10) Period of car shortages........ 9/23— None None None 9/30— 1/1— None 9/15— None None None. ...... ......  cseeee 

10/31f 12/30 7/31 10/31 
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¢Small shortages, each aggregating fewer than 100 cars, were reported during a number of weeks earlier in the year. 
Note: All of the data in this table are taken from A.A.R. Car Service Division Reports. Items 1 and 2 are from Form CS-54A. Items 3, 5 and 6 are from Form 
CS-60A. Items 4, 10 and 11 are from Form CS-44A. Items 7, 8 and 9 are calculated. 








power, and the machinery of production have already ne- 
cessitated the beginning of the process of transferring 
activity from normal commercial production to the pro- 
duction of war materials and machines. 

One factor appreciably retarding our national output 
during 1941 it is to be hoped will not be effective in 
1942; that is, strikes. Offsetting this, at least to some 
extent, however, may be the dislocation of man power 
growing out of the slowing down and discontinuance of 
normal production in many fields. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility of lengthening the work week. 
This will increase the output of existing plant capacity ; 
just as effectively will it increase carloading capacity by 
reducing idle days of cars in the hands of shippers. Such 
factors are, of course, impossible of complete evaluation, 
but indicate that some of the higher prognostications are 
based upon wishful thinking more than upon the prob- 
abilities, at least, in so far as they affect the freight-car 
situation. 

Carloadings for the year 1941 aggregated 42,345,000*. 
Assuming, then a 10 per cent increase for the year 1942, 
the railroads will have to provide for total loadings of 
46,600,000 cars. Depending somewhat upon the distri- 
bution of this total volume of business through the year, 
the average loadings for the four highest consecutive 
weeks during the Fall may be expected to fall somewhere 
between 998,000 and 1,008,000. The latter figure repre- 
sents a maximum since it represents a 10 per cent in- 
crease over this year’s peak. It seems. probable that 


a slightly larger proportion of the total year’s business 
may be expected to fall within the first half of 1942 than 
was handled during the first half of 1941—a period dur- 
ing which American industry was being converted from 
business-as-usual to a state of all-out defense production. 


_ 


*The last three weeks estimated. 


peak, then an ownership of about 1,750,000 cars on line 
would be adequate to meet the peak demands. 

If, however, the former record of 1.67 active cars per 
weekly car load were assumed for next Fall’s peak, then 
an active car supply of about 1,685,000 cars would be 
called for and again assuming the same number of idle 
cars, a total of about 1,800,000 cars on line would be 
required. These estimates, then, indicate the need for a 
minimum of about 90,000, or a maximum of about 140,- 
000 more cars on line on October 1, 1942, than were 
actually available on October 1, 1941. 

Undoubtedly, it would be too much to say that a ratio 
of 1.62 active cars per weekly car load cannot again be 
attained during the four Fall peak weeks. It must be 
remembered, however, that during most of the years 
included in this study the Fall peaks have been adequately 
covered by a four week’s period and that, even then, the 
highest week during the period usually rose consider- 
ably above the average. During 1941, on the other hand, 
the average for the highest four weeks varied but slightly 
from the average of the eight highest weeks (916,000 as 
compared with 912,000). This sustained period of maxi- 
mum carloadings represents a considerably greater strain 
on car resources than does the shorter period. 

In estimating the needs of the railroads, therefore, it 
seems unwise to set as the maximum goal for the year 
ending October 1, 1942, a number of cars which will 
just meet the situation, assuming the highest utilization 
ever attained during a four weeks’ period. With such a 
goal the resiliency of the railways in meeting emer- 
gencies would have to be relied upon heavily and the 
margin of safety would be dangerously narrowed should 
some of the more optimistic estimates of national pro- 
ductivity during 1942 prove to have been correct. Fur- 

(Continued on page 48) 








Has Capacity of Motive Power 
Reached the Limit? 


October peak traffic of 1941 absorbed the reserve and forced 
utilization to new high records — New power now a 
vital necessity for protection 


By H. C. Wilcox 


Associate Editor 


HE best way to find out what can be done is to try 

F it. Plans may be made and estimates of perform- 
ances may be carefully worked out, making allow- 

ances for all known conditions, but the final test is the 


test of service. When that has been successfully passed 
it is reasonable to assume that a machine is functioning 
as it should. 

For 10 years the railroads of this country have been 
waiting for a sufficient volume of traffic to create an op- 
portunity to apply the service test to the type of opera- 
tion that had, of necessity, to be developed during a 
depression and in the face of increasingly stiff competi- 
tion. During 1940 we thought that the test had been 
successfully completed but it remained for 1941 to pro- 
duce the operating trial that showed what our railroad 
plant and organization is really made of. As we look 
ahead to 1942 and 1943 it is with confidence born of 
the knowledge that if an intelligent equipment program 
is carried out the primary transportation facility of this 
country can function as it never has before. In this 
article the part played by motive power will be discussed 
in its relation to the performances of recent years only 
because they provide the experience upon which a sound 
program for the future may be built. For purposes of 
discussion it may be well to assume that the extent of 
utilization of freight motive power during the October 
traffic peak of 1941 may have approached the ultimate 
limit of capacity and that explorations of possible utiliza- 
tion beyond that point may reveal the most important 
immediate steps to be taken to assure continued high- 
capacity operation during times of national emergency. 

There are certain basic facts with respect to freight 


service motive power that are worth keeping in mind. 
Probably the most important of these facts is that in no 
single year since 1930 has the building of new freight 
locomotives been sufficient to maintain a reserve of loco- 
motives of the type that can meet the peaks of unusual 
traffic requirements with efficiency and economy. There 
has been no real shortage of motive power for the Oc- 
tober peak operations in any of these years simply be- 
cause traffic was far below normal but the experiences of 
1939, 1940 and 1941 tell a different story. Reference 
to Column 8 of Table I will show that from 1931 to 1935, 
traffic, as represented in this case by gross ton-miles, 
handled during the month of October, was from 22 to 
31 per cent below 1929; in the 1936 to 1938 period from 
11 to 18 per cent below 1929 and in 1939 and 1940 only 
5 per cent below 1929. At the same time it is of interest 
to see what is happening to the locomotive inventory. In 
1937, for example, 70 per cent of the steam locomotives 
of Class I roads were 21 or more years old while in 
1941 this percentage is 67.6 but there are 2,059 fewer 
freight locomotives and 5,163 fewer steam locomotives 
so that today 26,683 of the 39,461 steam locomotives are 
21 or more years old whereas five years ago only 24,393 
or 55 per cent, of the 44,162 steam locomotives were of 
that age. 

The October freight performance statistics in Table I 
show that some outstanding records were made in 1941. 
With the freight locomotive inventory at an all-time low 
the number of unserviceable locomotives reached the 
lowest point in the 19-year period from 1923 to 1941. 
Except for 1939 when there were 1,077 locomotives more 
than in 1941 the number stored serviceable dropped to 
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a record low. In 1939 there were 2,895 more locomo- 
tives out of service for, or awaiting, repairs than in 1941 
and in this latter year there were 2,809 more active loco- 
motives than in 1939. 

Here, then, is an excellent picture of the manner in 
which traffic demands affect motive power requirements. 
In this two-year period while the whole inventory was 
being reduced by a total of 1,656 steam locomotives less 
than 300 units were built new so that in 1940, in anticipa- 
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only wiped out but if only 75 per cent of the locomotives 
had been used the requirements would not have been 
met by 5.3 per cent (Col. 1).. Call this a shortage, if 
you care to, but the fact that there was no shortage is 
due to the fact that for the first time 79.5 per cent of 
all freight locomotives were used. 

It is of interest at this point in the discussion to call 
attention to the fact that the reserve in 1938, 1939, and 
1940, using 75 per cent of the locomotives, was 18.0, 








Table I—A Study of Freight Locomotive Utilization During the October Traffic Peaks 


Active Aggregate 
locos., tractive 


Total Un- Stored percent force, end 


freight service- service- total of year 
locos. able able Active locos. (000) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


1923 ceceiccsesene 33,209 5,947 1,865 25,391 76.5 
4 vse cooe 6,079 3,219 24,061 72.5 


1, 

1, 
eee 32,390 5,423 3,055 23,812 73.5 1,827,207 
. 31,543 4,782 2,699 24,062 76.5 1,842,369 
--- 30,960 4,626 3,418 22,916 74.0 1,815,903 
. 30,062 4,764 2,971 22,327 74.2 1,796,379 
28,912 4,477 2,680 21,755 75.5 1,768,968 
28,738 5,123 4,940 18,675 65.3 1,775,435 
++. 28,667 6,071 6,225 16,371 57.3 1,755,779 
27,310 7,891 5,801 13,618 - 50.0 1,719,166 
ecevescvcce 26,925 8,985 3,787 14,153 52.8 1,672,763 
Seer 25,964 8,707 3,402 13,855 53.7 1,597,000 
- 25,144 8,414 2,213 14,517 57.9 1,567,482 
Jsetteceewee 24,498 6,813 1,642 16,043 62.9 1,563,874 
sitleng' «a8 ehelee 23,889 5,914 1,673 16,302 68.4 1,556,345 
eorcccccere 23,729 7,300 1,785 14,665 61.9 1,522,530 
ceccee cocee 22,909 6,425 832 15,652 68.4 1,487,240 
ececccecees 22,186 5,253 1,352 15,581 70.4 1,469,696 
ceccccccees 21,830 3,528 841 17,461 79.5 1,463,223 





Loco. G.t.m. per 
G.t.m, Loco. Loco. miles 1,000 Ib. 
(excl. Freight- miles miles per trac- G.t.m. 
Loco. loco. and train per per freight- tive per 
miles tender) miles active total train force train 
(000) . (000,000) (000) loco. locos. mile (000) mile 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


65,973 92,640 58,492 2,600 
62,910 94,730 55,952 2,610 
65,568 100,026 58,512 2,760 
66,031 107,238 58,798 2,740 
64,231 105,797 56,582 2,800 
65,165 110,276 57,211 2,920 


1,990 1.13 51.6 1,584 
1,693 


64,756 110,444 56,748 2,970 2,240 1.14 62.2 1,946 
54,665 94,931 46,313 2,920 1,910 1.18 53.3 1,965 
44,903 75,403 40,250 2,740 1,560 1.11 42.8 1,873 
40,372 66,143 36,344 2,970 1,480 1.11 38.4 1,820 
40,589 65,812 36,476 2,860 1,510 1.11 39.4 1,804 
41,205 66,311 37,159 2,960 1,585 1.11 41.3 1,785 
45,151 75,671 36,858 3,120 1,800 1.22 48.2 1,895 
50,742 86,987 44,333 3,170 2,070 1.14 55.8 1,948 
50,117 88,245 44,572 3,070 2,100 1.12 56.5 1,998 
44,622 79,951 39,615 3,040 1,880 1.12 52.5 2,036 
49,945 93,209 44,034 3,190 2,180 1.13 62.7 2,137 
49,983 92,946 44,272 3,200 2,249 1.12 63.2 2,120 
61,501 116,340 53,866 3,522 2,812 1.14 79.5 2,183 


* Data from I. C. C. Bureau of Statistics, Freight Service Operating Statistics of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. 
M-210, to and including 1935); Freight Train Performance of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. M-211 OS-A, 1936 to 


date); and Motive Power and Car Equipment of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. 


M-240 OS-F). Aggregate tractive 


force based on A. A. R. Car Service Division Form CS-56A-1 for the end of the year, except 1941, which is as of June 30. 











tion of greatly increased operations, the roads started 
putting “everything that would run” through the shop so 
that in 1941 it may be safe to.assume that the increase 
of 2,809 locomotives in active service represented ap- 
proximately what was “taken from the bone-yard.” 

To continue the analysis of Table-I it is of incidental 
interest to call attention to the continuing decrease in 
aggregate tractive force. While locomotive-miles (Col. 
7) are at the highest point since, but not as high as 1923- 
1929, Col. 10 shows that the roads actually ran each 
active locomotive many more miles in a four-week peak 
period than at any time in 19 years, exceeding 1929 by 
552 miles per locomotive. Gross ton-miles (Col. 8) hit 
a new high, as did gross-ton-miles per 1,000 Ib. tractive 
force (Col. 13) and per train-mile (Col. 14). The con- 
clusions to be drawn from a study of 1941 operations 
are that, having fewer locomotives, it was necessary to 
use a greater proportion of them (Col. 5) and run them 
more miles in order to handle a volume of traffic, repre- 
sented by gross ton-miles (Col. 8) only 5 per cent greater 


~ than 1929. What was the effect of this on reserve 


capacity ? 

Table II is a rearrangement of performance statistics 
taken from Table I which, with certain calculations, rep- 
resents a method of arriving at an approximation of rela- 
tive motive power capacity reserve that is interesting even 
though it may not be conclusive. 

One year ago, in a similar study it was estimated that 
the four high weeks of 1941 would produce about 3,700,- 
000 car loads. Translated into freight train-miles and 
gross ton-miles this would become an estimated 47 mil- 
lion train-miles and 99.6 billion gross ton-miles. The 
reserve capacity was estimated in the same manner as 
the calculations in Table II, at 3:7 per cent on the basis 
that 75 per cent of the freight locomotives would be in 
active use. What actually happened in 1941 was that, 
with freight train-miles at 53.8 million and gross ton- 
miles. at 116.3 billion, the motive power reserve was not 


. 


10.1, and 9.2 per cent as compared with 1929 as a base. 
If, however, 79.5 per cent of the motive power had been 
used in 1940 as it was in 1941, with no increase in 
average mileage, the reserve in October, 1940 would have 
been 15.6 per cent (Col. 6, Table II). On the same 
basis Col. 2 shows why, in 1941, we “broke even.” 
Cols. 3 and 4 of Table II are explorations into the 
future. The average carloading estimates for 1942 are 
about 10 per cent over 1941. Accepting this and apply- 
ing the performance of 1941 to the estimates of 1942, we 
find that if no new locomotives are added (Col. 3) our 
present motive-power inventory may fail by 8.3 per cent 
to meet the requirements of the estimated increased traffic 
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in October, 1942. Col. 4 is an estimate based on the 
addition of 1,000 new locomotives by that date, with a 
corresponding increase of 1,000 active locomotives. 

If there is any logic in this method of reasoning, there 
are several vital facts that stand out with respect to the 


January 3, 1942 


for individual roads to decide. In view of the increasing 
proportion of locomotive building capacity being absorbed 
by direct defense production and the shortages of mate- 
rial that are certain to be encountered during the next 
two years, the decision to make known their require- 








Table II—Potential Capacity of Freight Motive Power During October Peak Traffic 

1941 1941 1941 
1 2 

21,830 
75 


Total no. of freight locomotives... . 21,830 21,830 
Percentage of freight locos. active 79.5 79.5 
No. of freight locos. active 17,355 17,355 
Av. no. miles per locomotive 3,522 3,522 3,522 
Potential freight loco.-miles at 

above average (000) 61,124 
Loco.-mi. per freight train-mi 1.14 1.14 
Potential freight train-mi. at ; 

above average (000) 50,584 53,618 
G.T.M. per train-mile 2,183 2,183 2,183 
Potential gross ton-miles (000,000) 110,425 117,314 117,031 
Actual gross ton-miles during 

October (000,000) 116,340 116,340 126,800 
Relation of potential to actual, 

per cent +0.9 -8.3 


1941 — 1940 — _ _ 
6 
22,830 22,118 22,118 22,909 23,729 28,912 
80.3 75 79.5 75 75 75 


18,355 16,588 17,583 17,182 17,797 21,755 
3,522 3,200 3,200 3,190 3,040 2,970 


64,646 53,082 56,265 54,811 54,103 64,612 
1.14 1,10 1.12 1.13 1.12 1.1 


56,707 48,256 50,237 48,505 48,306 56,600 
2,183 2,120 2,120 2,137 2,036 1,946 
123,791 102,303 106,502 103,655 98,351 110,143 
126,800 92,946 92,946 93,209 79,951 110,444 


2.3 +9.2 +15.6 +10.1 +18.0 








future ability of the railroads to handle the freight traffic 
they will undoubtedly be called upon to take care of. In 
order to do the job that was done in October, 1941, it 
was necessary to “call out the reserves.’””’ By comparison 
with 1929 the conditions of 1941 can best be visualized 
by the fact that out of each 100 locomotives 79.9 were 
on the road each running a total of 3,522 miles in one 
month; 16.2 were in or awaiting shop, and 3.9 were 
stored serviceable. In 1929 75.5 were on the road each 
running 2,970 miles; 15.4 at the shop and 9.2 stored 
serviceable. This raises the question of “stored service- 
able” power. How much more useful were the 9.2 loco- 
motives stored in October, 1929, than the 3.9 locomo- 
“tives stored in 1941? Possibly some enginehouse fore- 
man could throw light on this subject. A study of ther 
accompanying age distribution chart will also show how 
much older the average locomotive is today than it was 
in 1929; no doubt some of the locomotives now in storage 
were also in storage in 1929. 

William C. Dickerman, chairman of the board, Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, speaking before the American 
’ Society of Mechanical Engineers last month, estimated 
that the builders would be called upon to deliver 1,000 


new locomotives by next Fall, including those now on- 


order. He also considered this number to represent ap- 
proximately the shop capacity now available for locomo- 
tive construction. Our own study suggests the neces- 
sity for the use of this capacity to the full. 


Conclusion 


For several years the wisdom of replacing much of 
the older motive power with modern high-capacity units 
has been advocated. There are several roads in this 
country that today stand out as striking examples of the 
value of that policy. There are, on the other hand, motive 
power and operating men who still believe that their 
roads can get by with a locomotive inventory which 
grows older in average age with each passing year; 
which, because of obsolescence, may fail to an increasing 
degree to measure up to the job that lies before us and 
which, if for no better reason, should be brought up to 
date to keep down the cost of maintenance. 

These are the roads that need a large proportion of all 
the new locomotives which can be built by October 1, 
1942. It has been an interesting experiment to see how 
far reserve capacity can be stretched, but if 1941 is any 
indication, the limit has almost been reached in the mat- 
ter of active locomotives. How much farther it may be 
safe to expect increases in locomotive mileage is a matter 


ments and to get them fitted into our production program 
should not be delayed. The ability to furnish rail trans- 
port in any volume that may be asked for is a duty to 
our defense program of first importance, 


How Many Freight 
Cars for 1942? 


(Continued from page 45) 


thermore, such a margin under conditions likely to obtain 
throughout the coming year, when the peak four weeks 
(7.7 per cent of the year) will encompass little more than 
8.5 per cent of the year’s business (they have frequently 
accounted for between 9 and 10 per cent of the year’s 
business), will increase the number and frequency of 
tight situations in which the Car Service Division of 
the A. A. R. must intervene. This intervention, while 
effective in meeting the demand for cars, is wasteful in 
other respects since, by increasing empty car miles, it 
requires otherwise unnecessary freight-train miles and to 
some extent increases: the demands for motive power. 

It would, therefore, seem to be the part of wisdom for 
the railroads, the car builders, and S. P. A. B. to set as 
the goal for October 1, 1942, the larger increase of about 
140,000 freight cars, knowing that, if circumstances 
prevent its complete fulfillment, there is still some margin 
of safety. 

In order that a net increase of 140,000 freight cars 
on line may be effected the number of new cars required 
will have to be increased by the number of cars retired. 
If the 1941 rate of retirements prevails, this would re- 
quire approximately 30,000 additional cars. No doubt 
this number of retirements will be reduced during 1942 
and, indeed, might, in the emergency, be practically elim- 
inated entirely, without serious detriment to the service. 

One of the factors likely to limit the number of cars 
which can be built by October 1, 1942, is the builders’ 
plant capacity which remains available for car construc- 
tion. No plant capacity will remain idle long under 
present conditions. The ability of the railroads to con- 
tinue to secure equipment will, therefore, depend upon 
prompt placing of orders so that production schedules 
may be laid out to utilize to the full all of the plant days 
available. Otherwise,.they will soon cease to be avail- 
able for the building of railway equipment. 

To risk a transportation inadequacy during 1942 is 
to risk an irretrievable loss of the productive output of 
the man power and the plant capacity of the nation. 
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Excess Machine Capacity Offers 
An Opportunity For Service 


Idle hours of machine tools in railroad shops can be used in defense 
work to the advantage of the nation and the railroads 


By H. C. Wilcox 
Associate Editor 


HERE is one place in the railroad industry where 
T excess capacity exists—in the machine shop de- 

partments of our medium and large locomotive 
repair shops. It so happens that under present condi- 
tions, the use of this excess capacity for defense produc- 
tion may be of vital importance. The statement that 
excess capacity does exist may seem to be a contradic- 
tion which requires some explanation. The excess capa- 
city of a railroad shop or an industrial shop, for that 
matter, as far as machine tools are concerned, is indi- 
cated by a machine load factor which shows the relation 
of the actual use of the machines in hours to the total 
number of hours that they might be used. In a shop of 
the size of many of our railroad repair plants there 
would probably be found, for sake of discussion, about 
300 machine tool units. The potential capacity of such 
a shop may vary from 624,000 machine hours on a sin- 
gle-shift 40-hour week basis to 874,000 machine hours 
on a single-shift 56-hour week basis with necessary 
allowances made for machine servicing time. 


Tools Worked One-Fourth of Time 


Some recent studies have disclosed that during depres- 
sion years the machine load factor on a single-shift 40- 
hour week basis was as low as 35 per cent leaving an 
excess capacity of 65 per cent. If the same performance 
were measured against a seven-day week, the-load fac- 
tor drops to 25 per cent and the excess increases to 75 
per cent. By comparison with a seven-day, 24-hour oper- 
ation the potential capacity of the above shop becomes 
over 24 million machine hours per year and the excess 
capacity may be as much as 70 per cent under present 
conditions, assuming that most of the machines in the 
shop are used only eight hours per working day. 

The only reason for going into this detail is to define 
one kind of excess capacity—that which exists simply 
because machine tools are not used 24 hours a day for 
seven days a week. Another type of excess capacity 
exists because machine tools are not utilized in such a 
manner as to secure maximum production from them. Of 
the two kinds of excess capacity our railroad shops have 
more of the former than of the latter. 

Right now there is real need to use all of our idle 
machine tool capacity on defense work. This is especially 
true of the available machines of large size and heavy- 
duty design. The proposal to use railroad shop machines 
of this type makes it worthwhile to point out two things: 
First, if these machines are going to be used additional 
hours, the problem of skilled operators must first be 
solved. These heavier machines are, as a rule, now 
manned by some of the best operators in any shop and 
either these men must work longer hours or skilled men 


on less important machines must be transferred to the 
extra shifts and new men be trained to take the places 
of the transferred men. Second, the age and condition 
of many of these much needed machines may prove of 
great importance. A study of a typical 300-machine 
railroad shop will show that about 20 per cent of the 
machines are less than 15 years old; another 20 per cent 
from 20 to 25 years old; about 55 per cent from 25 to 
35 years old and the remainder over 35 years old. This 
gives an experienced production shop man a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the character of the excess capacity of 
the average railroad shop. 

Many times during the last 10 years, the desirability 
of replacing obsolete railroad-shop machine-tool units 
has been emphasized but in spite of this the average age 
of all machines in our shops has been steadily increasing. 
Replacement has been advocated on the grounds of in-- 
creased production and decreased maintenance costs, but 
there are a number of railroad mechanical men who have 
argued against the installation of new machines, particu- 
larly of the large units, on the ground that they are not 
used nearly as many hours in the course of a year as 
some of the smaller high-production machines and, there- 
fore, have a longer service life. 

Up to a month ago a major factor in the replacement 
of equipment in any plant was its ability to reduce costs 
for its owner. Under war-time requirements costs may 
be an important factor but production at any cost is 
more important. The excess machine-tool capacity of 
railroad shops, such as it may be, offers an opportunity 
to utilize these older machine tools to the limit of their 
usefulness and in so doing to get out of them the unused 
hours of service that have been accumulating over the 
years of their life. 

Each road and each shop can estimate very quickly 
how much extra usage can be obtained from these ma- 
chines. 


Co-operation of Benefit to All 


It is important to know now where and to what extent 
excess machine-tool capacity exists. Cooperation by the 
railroads with the government at this point may form the 
basis for a give-and-take relationship which will be 
equally serviceable to the prosecution of our all-out war 
program and to the railroads themselves. Furthermore, 
it may, so to speak, clean up the unused capacity of much 
machine-tool equipment. which is now, or is rapidly 
growing, obsolete even though it is young in the poten- 
tial hours of service originally built into it. The time 


-will come, perhaps before but certainly after the end of 


the war, when these obsolete and worn-out tools can be 


‘replaced with wholly modern equipment. 








Progress in the Electrical Field 


Railroad plant capacity can be materially increased 
by the work of the electrical department 


By Alfred G. Oehler 
Electrical Editor 


trical equipment in service must do double or triple 
duty; it must be supplemented by new equipment to 
satisfy still more urgent needs. 


| pe demands now require that much elec- 


Lighting 


The term “blackout lighting” infers no light at all. 
Actually it means facilities for dimming lights, and con- 
fusing map patterns with immediate recourse to regular 
lighting as soon as the all-clear is sounded. 

The second special requirement is protective lighting. 
Special units are being produced for lighting areas sub- 
ject to sabotage These units distribute light to help 
guards to detect trespassers, and the light distribution is 

‘sharply controlled to avoid directing glare where it 
might interfere with operation on the railroads and 
highways. 

An innovation in yard lighting has been introduced by 
the. Rock Island. This involves the use of very long 
cross-arms, permitting the setting of poles in advan- 
tageous locations, while the lights are over driveways. 
Lowering hangers make it comparatively easy to clean 
units and replace lamps. 

Much that is new in lighting is centered around the 


present rapid development of fluorescent lights. The 
use of incandescent lights is also being stimulated by 


‘the need of protective lighting. Fluorescent lights are 


now providing illumination values in passenger cars as. 
high as 30 footcandles. Some fluorescent-lighted in- 
dustrial shops have 70 footcandles on the working plane. 
The use of fluorescent lights on passenger cars has been 
facilitated by the introduction of a direct-current booster 
—an efficient means for producing the necessary 60- 
volts on cars equipped with 30-volt systems. Plastics. 
are now satisfying many of the needs for efficient and 
attractive car fixtures. Their use largely eliminates 
bezels, screws and other metal parts and _ simplifies. 
the removal of shades for cleaning and lamp replace- 
ment. 

The introduction of small size fluorescent lamps has. 
permitted the application of numerous convenience-type 
lighting fixtures for berths, washrooms, etc. 

Night lights such as now used in passenger cars may 
prove valuable for blackout lighting. Another means. 
for producing light to facilitate walking through cars. 
at night is the use of fluorescent dyes on carpets, illum- 
inated by low values of ultra-violet light. 

Data compiled by two roads‘on the effectiveness of 


| lighting highway crossings with sodium lights show that: 
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after: the installation is made the crossing becomes a 
safer place at night than it is in the daytime. 


Motors 


Many new and improved types of motors for a variety 
of purposes have been made available during the past 
year. Important among these are the new lines of 
squirrel-cage induction motors. A new line of variable 
voltage reversing planer motors and motor-generator 
sets was produced in sizes from 30 to 100 hp., operating 
over a speed range from 40 to 1200 r. p.m. New frac- 
tional horsepower motors have been made available for 
machine tool service. These products are of interest 
to the railroads because machine tools are now being 
required to produce greater output; this may be accom- 
plished by increasing hours of service or machine 
capacity. 

A combination electric and inductor dynamometer, 
built for engine testing, has the electric end arranged 
for forced ventilation and the inductor end water-cooled. 
It has a capacity of 2800 hp. and a speed range of 800/ 
~ 2000 r. p. m. 

An innovation in motor control is an electronic motor 
control system for operating direct-current motors from 
alternating-current lines. Complete control of the motor 
is accomplished without rotating parts. 


Electric Welding and Heating 


An outstanding development in the field of welding is 
the automatic spot welder now being used for assembling 
sides and roofs of freight cars. Stored energy welding, 
as applied to spot welding, is serving to control accurately 
the heat at the weld without overtaxing the capacity of 
supply lines. Special welding units for thin-gage metals 
allow arc welding to be used satisfactorily on tubing with 
a wall as thin as 35 mils. A unique application of in- 
duction heating is used for applying and removing the 
inner bearing sleeves of motor bearings on rail-motor 
cars. The same principle, employing higher frequencies, 
is now being used widely in industry for hard-surfacing. 
Loading resistors, consisting of finned electric resistance 
units, have been employed for load testing of Diesel 
generator sets. 


Power Supply 


Provisions for exceptional power demands have been 
made by the construction of two 10,000-kw. mobile steam- 
electric power plants, mounted on special railway cars. 
This equipment was made for Navy Department work. 
A large mobile unit substation on a railway flat car was 
also built to take power from transmission lines ranging 
from 11,000 to 144,000 volts. 

New steels and new forms of construction are reducing 
size and increasing efficiency of distribution transformers. 
New capacitor units have been made available for im- 
proving the power factor of distribution lines. These 
may prove particularly beneficial at a time when copper 
is at a premium. 


Electric Traction 


More intensive use is being made of electric locomo- 
tives; improvements in design and increasing demands 
of traffic may advance the time when additional electri- 
fication will be in order. New electric locomotives under 
construction will serve to relieve the present increasing 
traffic demands on electrified lines. 
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Reports made by a number of railroads show an in- 
creased use of graphite for lubrication of pantographs 
and contact wires. Pantograph shoe life has been greatly 
increased (in some cases 314 times) by its use. 

The greatest activity in Diesel-electric locomotives is 
in the field of the switcher. A large number of these 
units are being placed in service by railroads, industrial 
plants and government arsenals, proving grounds and 
construction camps. Four-cycle 1000-hp. Diesel engines 
have been applied to road service. Double reduction 
gears used in connection with 400-hp. Diesel engines 
were applied to 70-ton switchers to produce a medium 
cost locomotive having exceptional performance for spe- 
cific applications. 

A number of rail cars have been placed in service 
which are equipped with Diesel or semi-Diesel horizon- 
tally-mounted engines supplying traction and all other 
power requirements. In some cases the transmission 
is electric and in others it is a combination of fluid and 
mechanical drive. Even where mechanical drive is used 
the car is equipped with three power-generating systems, 
involving four generators, three batteries and the neces- 
sary control equipment. There are also electric heaters, 
electric lights and an electrically-operated air-condition- 
ing system. There are electrically-operated fuel pumps, 
defrosters, water protection heaters, exhaust fans, supply 
water heaters, etc. In one application an amplidyne con- 
trol was used to insure maximum engine output at all 
vehicle speeds. 


Air Conditioning 


Developments in the field of car air conditioning in- 
clude the use of divided evaporators, a portion being 
used at light loads to produce effective humidity con- 
trol. These are employed with compressors which oper- 
ate at variable speeds or which may be unloaded in steps 
to avoid cycling. A development in the field of propane- 
powered air-conditioning systems, applicable to cars in 
which undercar clearances are limited, consists of an 
engine driving a rotary compressor and a generator 
which supplies power to the fans of a separate condenser. 
Electrostatic filters for cleaning air are being tried and 
appear to be highly effective. 

Contributions to refrigeration of freight cars have 
been supplied in two forms. One of these consists of 
axle-driven fans (motor-driven at terminals), to circu- 
late air and avoid unequal cooling. Rapid progress is 
being made in the application of propane-powered re- 
frigeration systems for freight cars. These are in ex- 
perimental use and are proving highly effective. 

A new type of wheel-slide control has been developed 
to increase the effectiveness of braking and avoid slid- 
flat wheels. 

One railroad has worked out effective means for elec- 
trically controlling the operation of gasoline-driven 
pumps at remote locations. 

An automatic “electric filling station” now permits 
operators of industrial trucks, owned by a number of 
stevedoring companies, to charge batteries from a ‘rail- 
road charging plant without the need of special super- 
vision or individual circuit metering. 

Testing equipment employing magnetic strain gages 
and oscillograph recorders has been made available by 
the Association of American Railroads: It is portable 
and can be moved from one location to another. At the 
present time it is in service for the purpose of determin- 
ing the effects of different amounts of counterbalancing, 
and it has many other potential applications. 

The use of communication systems has been extended 
for yard operations, and is proving highly effective. 








A Review of Railway Operations 
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The largest freight traffic in history was moved 
without shortage or congestion; railways 


areas throughout the world, overshadowed and 

indeed controlled all the principal events of 
1941. ‘ This proved true in the United States, as in all 
other important nations, whether belligerent or not. In 
this country, a series of historic steps brought us closer 
to the brink of open hostilities and finally, in December, 
plunged us into the vortex. To meet this eventuality, 
the American people through their government con- 
tinued in 1941 to move into a more adequate and ex- 
tensive defense position. The President in January set 
up the Office of Production Management, which took 
over much of the work of the Advisory Defense Council, 
although Ralph Budd retained his post of Transportation 
Commissioner with that Council. Later defense organi- 
zations were SPAB (Supply Priorities:and Allocations 
Board), OPACS (Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply), now broken down into two separate 
groups, OPA and CS, and the Economic Defense Board. 

The President approved the first lend-lease act on 
March 11, thus making the United States in fact the 
“arsenal of democracy.” Other steps were amendments 
of the Selective Service Act and of the Neutrality Act. 
During the year, too, the United States began its patrol 
of the western section of the North Atlantic against sub- 
marines, established military and naval outposts on a 
number of the bases obtained from Great Britain in 1940, 
and occupied strategic posts in Iceland and Dutch 
Guiana. 

Came finally the treacherous attack of Japan, on De- 
cember 7, followed by war declarations by Hitler and 
his Italian and lesser satellites. We accepted these chal- 
lenges, and by the close of a momentous year were in 
the midst of what is in truth a World War. 

What did these events mean, in respect of domestic 
activity? They meant, first, a series of large appropria- 
tions by Congress, for military, naval, shipping, and air 
expansion, and for the defense, lend-lease, and war pro- 
grams. By the end of 1941, more than seventy billions 
had been authorized or appropriated for these purposes. 
They meant, second, a gradual increase in actual de- 
fense production, including the construction of new 
plants, enlargement of existing plants, and employment 
of millions of workers. Despite a corollary slowing down 
in some lines of commercial and civilian production, as 
of automobiles, the net effect was increased production, 
increased employment, and increased demand for goods 
and services of all kinds. This meant, finally, a growing 
demand for transportation service, especially by rail, by 
highway, and by air. 

Railroads of the United States felt, of course, the 
quickening effect of these developments. Their freight 


We and its spread into broader and broader 





have big task before them 


By Dr. Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics, A. A. R. 








traffic, measured in carloadings, had increased 11.3 per 
cent from 1938 to 1939, and again by 7.2 per cent from 


1939 to 1940. A further and greater increase of 16.2 
per cent occurred between 1940 and 1941. Ton-miles 
showed even greater rates of increase, and in 1941 sur- 
passed all existing records, even that of 1929, which had 
stood for twelve years. 

Passenger traffic also felt the stimulus, although to a 
lesser degree than freight traffic. Passenger-miles in- 
creased 4.7 per cent from 1938 to 1939, 4.9 per cent from 
1939 to 1940, and 22.1 per cent from 1940 to 1941. 

In both freight and passenger fields, the defense, lend- 
lease, and war programs accounted for a substantial part 
of the increased traffic by rail in 1941. It follows that 
so long as those programs continue, and rise to higher 
levels than in 1941, railroads will experience heavy de- 
mands on their facilities; by the same token, as soon as 
the war closes, whether in the near or the more distant 
future, rail traffic and revenues will be adversely affected. 

Our railways have entered this war in much better 
condition to meet their manifold obligations than they 
did in 1917.. They are better organized, both as indi- 


' vidual units of the industry and as regards their collec- 


tive efforts as an industry. The railroad plant and 
equipment is in good physical condition, with operations 
at the peak of efficiency. Shippers have also organized 
since the last war, and their cooperation with the carriers 
in meeting the problem of transport has been and will 
continue to be invaluable. Better co-ordination with the 
government exists, which is exercised through the Trans- 
portation Commissioner and his committees, and through 
the several military and naval agencies. Transport, that 
vital link in the chain of service of supply, is girded for 
its tremendous task as never before. 

The railroad story of 1941 consists largely of accom- 
plishment and preparation; accomplishment, in moving 
the largest freight traffic in history without shortage or 
congestion ; preparation, for the even more pressing de- 
mands of the future. 


Tratfic Forecasts vs. Traffic Realities 


Generally speaking, forecasts of railway traffic in 1941 
were optimistic, running up to a maximum of 46,200,000 
carloads as a total for the year, and up to 1,030, 000 cars 
in the peak week of October. On the basis of these 
forecasts, a car shortage of 130,000 cars at the peak was 
predicted. These predictions were accompanied by 
criticism of rail carriers for failing to prepare themselves 
with an adequate supply of freight car equipment for the 
expected peak. 

Studies by the railroads themselves, and the Associa- 
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tion of American Railroads, led to more conservative 
forecasts. Their conservatism rested on a number of 
bases, including the very important and significant fac- 
tors of close contact with shippers and the railroads’ 
own knowledge of the situation. 

Actual traffic results ran ahead of some of the earlier 
forecasts made in January and February, because in those 
months the lend-lease act had not been passed, and the 
defense program ‘itself had not been stepped up to the 
extent later experienced. On the other hand, actual 
traffic results fell far below the more optimistic forecasts, 
both as to aggregate loadings in 1941 and as to the peak, 
and no vestige of the predicted car shortage materialized. 

Total loadings for the year reached 42,250,000 cars. 
The peak loading was 922,884 cars in the week ended 
October 18, which compares with corresponding peaks 
of 856,289 cars in 1939, and 837,657 cars in 1940. 

When it became evident that some'of the more opti- 
mistic forecasts of traffic would not be realized, certain 
forecasters shifted their emphasis from criticism of the 
railways for not providing themselves with sufficient 
equipment, to criticism of their methods of handling and 
utilizing equipment. They concluded that the railroads 
should get along with no net addition whatever to their 
freight car equipment, but with only enough deliveries 
of new cars to replace retirements. At the same time, 
suggestions. were offered as to ways by which to speed 
up movement of freight cars, reduce free time for load- 
ing and unloading, and shorten delays in terminal and 
intermediate yards. Forecasters also turned their atten- 
tion to traffic estimates for 1942 and succeeding years. 
The most frequent estimate was that railway freight 
traffic in 1942 would increase approximately 10 per cent 
over 1941... 

These forecasts for 1942 have a rather close relation- 
ship to the equipment program of the carriers themselves 
for that year, to which attention is next directed. 


Equipment Program for 1942 


As the defense and war programs expanded during 
the year 1941, it became clear that even so vital an in- 
dustry as the railways might have difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient allocations of steel and other materials for the 
construction of new equipment, such as they had pro- 
grammed. It was recognized that equipment could be 
added to the available supply, both by adding new units 
to the equipment supply and by reducing the number of 
unserviceable units. Repairs to locomotives and cars call 
for smaller amounts of material than construction of 
new ones, and the resulting gain is much the same, so 
far as the number of serviceable units is concerned. The 
railroads therefore extended their preparedness program 
along two general lines; the first of which consisted of a 
further broadening of their program of equipment re- 
pairs, as a result of which the number and proportion of 
units in bad order were materially reduced. 

This is indicated by the following summary table, which 
shows the percentage of unserviceable steam locomotives 
and unserviceable freight cars, as of the beginning of 
each of the years 1939 to 1941, and as of December 
1, 1941. 


Unserviceable Ratio 


Locomotives Freight 

(Steam) Cars 

Ui ee Sa | Bon Ieee ee eee 18.6% 14.0% 
WOR Ds LOROr b56 6 ceseowdes saree we 15.9 9.6 
oo Ts  T94L  , ecapewcevcvtzevces 14.9 6.8 
Ga “Ey AOSD. ac cadicctdseciescsss 9.2 4.1 


_ The other phase of the railway preparedness program 
involved the construction and installation of as many new 
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units of motive power and freight cars as practicable, in 
the light of expanding war needs for materials. 

To this end the railways surveyed and revised their 
equipment program in December. Using the twelve 
months from October 1, 1941, to October 1, 1942, as 
their program period, they arrived at the following re- 
sult. The number of freight cars on order on October 
1, 1941, was’88,819. The December survey indicated 
additional orders of 26,651 cars, making a total program 
of 115,470 freight cars. 

Similarly, in the steam locomotive field, the number on 
order on October 1, 1941, was 309. Additional orders 
of 70 units brought the total program for the succeeding 
twelve months to 379 units. As to Diesel and electric 
locomotives, the number on order on October 1 was 362, 
to which was added 233 further orders, making a total 
program of 595 for the twelve months. 

Deducting the installations made in October and 
November, the balance of the program for accomplish- 
ment during the ten months from December 1, 1941, to 
October 1, 1942, is outlined below. 


Installation 


Total Installed program to 

Locomotives: program Oct.-Nov. Oct. 1, 1942 
NEL barns apo wee 68 o' 379 39 340 
Electric and Diesel ....... 595 93 502 
PVGWINE CHAE. 6 oc Se hcdcae sees 115,470 16,731 98,739 


These figures make it clear that deliveries must be at 
a somewhat higher rate per month, during the ten months 
to October 1, 1942, than in the later months of 1941, if 
the realistic program laid down by the railways is to be 
fulfilled. Strong representations have been made to 
government authorities to that effect, in the hope of ob- 
taining larger monthly allocations of the necessary ma- 
terials. 

If the program thus outlined is carried out, the car- 
riers believe they can move an increase of 10 per cent 
in freight traffic in 1942, compared with 1941, without 
serious difficulty and without motive power or car short- 
age. An increase of more than 10 per cent would prob- 
ably require a somewhat more intensive use of the equip- 
ment than at the peak periods of either 1940 or 1941. 

Such a program, accompanied by still. further reduc- 
tions in bad order percentages, would mean that the serv- 
iceable railroad ownership of equipment on October 1, 
1942, compared with October 1, 1941, should show ap- 
proximately the following increases: more than 1,400 
steam locomotives, more than 200 electric and Diesel en- 
gines, and nearly 100,000 freight cars. 


The Wage Movement 


Perhaps the most pressing internal problem faced by 
rail carriers in 1941 lay in their discussion of wage rates 
with their employees. This problem absorbed many 
months of time and effort, and while a settlement event- 
ually emerged, the settlement was costly, and left some 
unfortunate implications behind it. 

Demands on the railroads for increased wage rates 
were filed on June 10, 1941. Two groups of demands 
were included: first, by the five train and engine service 
or “operating” brotherhoods (enginemen, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, and switchmen), and second, by 14 
so-called “cooperating” unions of non-transportation or 
“nonoperating” employees (machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal workers. electrical. workers, 
carmen, firemen and oilers, telegraphers, clerks, main- 
tenance of way men, signalmen, and three marine 
groups). 

These demands ran through the usual procedure of 
conference and mediation, strike balloting, and the threat 
of nation-wide strikes, leading to the appointment of a 
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five-man fact-finding or emergency beard by the Presi- 
dent on September 10, under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

When the Emergency Board met in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 15, it found ‘itself confronted with the most 
complex set of problems ever facing such a body in the 
past, and for the following reasons. 


1. Two different sets of wage demands were involved. The 
operating group, some 250,000 in number, demanded an increase 
of 30 per cent in basic wage rates, retroactive to July 10, with 
a minimum increase of $1.80 per day. The nonoperating group, 
some 800,000 in number, demanded an increase in basic wage 
of 30 cents per hour, and a minimum hourly wage of 70 cents, 
all retroactive to July 10. The average increase demanded for 
this group was between 45 and 50. per cent. 

2. In addition, the nonoperating group demanded annual two- 
week vacations with pay. This demand was originally made in 
1940, had been mediated without success early in 1941, and was 
carried over into the demands of June 10. 

3: On the other side, the submission to the Emergency Board 
included a proposal of Western rail carriers, notice of which 
had been served by them on May 25, 1940, for a decrease of 
10 -per cent in wage rates of the nonoperating group, to offset 
the vacation demands of that group. 

4. -In addition, Western and Southeastern carriers had served 
on the nonoperating group a proposal to modify ten of the 
working rules of that group, in an endeavor to clarify the work- 
ing agreements, and to- eliminate certain costly practices. A 
previous proposal by the carriers for modifications of certain 
operating rules was by mutual agreement postponed for later 
negotiation, and did not come before the Board. 

5. Finally, employees of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
had made the same wage demand as the nonoperating railway 
group, and that became a part of the submission to the Board. 


Faced with these complex and widely differing prob- 
lems, the Emergency Board obtained two extensions of 
time. It held exhaustive hearings, followed by argument, 
from September 15 to October 22, and filed its report to 
the President on November 5, instead of on October 10, 
when the statutory thirty-day limit on its deliberations 
would have expired. 

In the course of the hearings, the railways offered a 
plan of settlement, involving an adjustment of wage rates 
from November 1, 1941, and successive adjustments each 
three months until the end of 1942, all based on an index 
number calculated according to a combination of (a) 
changes in the cost of living and (b) changes in the total 
operating revenues of the carriers. This offer was not 
accepted by the employees, nor did the Board adopt it. 

The principal features of the Board’s report of No- 
vember 5 were as follows: 


1. The Board recommended an-increase of 7% per cent for 
the operating group, to be retroactive to September 1, 1941, and 
to run 16 months to December 31, 1942. 

2. The Board recommended an increase of 9 cents per hour 
for the nonoperating group, a minimum of 45 cents per hour, and 
a one-week annual vacation with pay; the wage and minimum 
provisions to be retroactive to September 1, 1941, and the vaca- 
tion provision to become effective on January 1, 1942. The wage 
provision would run 16 months to December 31, 1942; the mini- 
mum-wage and vacation provisions would be without termina- 
tion date. 

3. The Board’s only recommendation as to short lines was 
that the minimum wage on those-lines be increased from the ex- 
isting statutory level of 33 cents to 40 cents per hour. 

4. As to express employees, the Board recommended an in- 
crease of 71%. cents per hour. 

5. The rules question was remanded back to the respective 
parties for further conference and negotiation. The 10 per 
cent reduction proposal. disappeared from the picture. 


Although the recommendations of the Emergency 
Board represented an increase of some $265,000,000 in 
the annual railway payroll, including payroll taxes, the 
carriers accepted the terms of the report, and notified 
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the President of their willingness to put the provisions 
into effect. 

Both groups of employees, however, refused to accept 
the recommendations, and the operating group on No- 
vember 13 issued a strike call, effective on December 
7, 8 and 9. 

Following a number of conferences at the White 
House, at which the parties and officials of the govern- 
ment were present, and following further unsuccessful 
conferences between the parties, the President recon- 
vened the Emergency Board for a further hearing, which 
took place at Washington on November 28 and 29. At 
the close of the hearing, the Board with the consent of 
the parties resolved itself into a mediation board, and 
after two days of intensive effort evolved an agreement 
to which all parties assented. According to this agree- 
ment, 

1. The wage increases to both groups became part of the 
basic wage, without termination date. 

2. The wage increases recommended by the Emergency Board 
were agreed to, but only for the period of three months from 
September to November 30, 1941. 

3. Effective December 1, 1941, the wage increase to operat- 
ing group became 9% cents per hour, equivalent to 76 cents per 
basic day’s pay in the train and engine service. This raised 
the rate of increase from 7% per cent, as originally recommended 
by the Board, to an average of 10.6 per cent. 

4. Effective December 1, 1941, the wage increase to the non- 
operating group became 10 cents per hour, instead of 9 cents. 
The vacation provision (effective January 1, 1942) was liberalized 
as to clerks and telegraphers to six, nine, and twelve-day annual 
vacation with pay, dependent on length of service. The mediated 
wage provision raised the rate of increase from 14.0 per cent, 
as originally recommended by the Board, to 15.6 per cent. 


It is estimated that the mediated wage and vacation 
provisions, together with payroll taxes and an allowance 
for collateral wage increases to certain employee classes 
not involved in the wage controversy, will amount to ap- 
proximately $331,771,000 per year, calculated on the 
basis of 1941 employment levels. The original demands 
of the two groups of employees, applied to the employ- 
ment levels of 1941, would have cost the carriers ap- 
proximately $900,000,000 per year. 

This extended and widely publicized wage controversy 
emphasized the strength of labor in the present economic 
and political organization of the country. Despite the 
critical international situation, certain railway labor 
groups showed themselves ready to create a serious 
transportation tie-up, rather than to accept the judg- 
ment of an impartial and able body of men, selected for 
their difficult task by the President. It seems unques- 
tionable that the Railway Labor Act, which has been 
held up as a model of its kind, in principle and in prac- 
tice, was thus weakened at the hands of those who should 
be most interested in maintaining it in full strength 
and vigor. Unfortunately, the Emergency Board did 
not receive that government support to which it was en- 
titled, and threat of force replaced the more orderly pro- 
cedures prescribed by law. 


Material and Supply Costs 


Preliminary figures indicate that the average price of 
fuel, material and supplies purchased by railways, 
weighted according to their utilization of the several 
groups. of items, increased about 9 per cent during the 
year 1941. 


Rates and Fares 


With their annual wage and payroll tax bill increased 
by $332,000,000 per year, and with some $89,000,000 of 
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back pay and payroll taxes alréady absorbed by the rail- 
ways during the four months from September to Decem- 
ber, 1941, carriers felt it imperative to obtain offsetting 
rate and fare increases, as early in 1942 as practicable. 

They filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 13, requesting authority to in- 
crease their freight rates and passenger fares by 10 per 
cent, with certain exceptions. They asked that hearings 
of their petition be expedited, that the rate adjustments 
be made by means of supplements to existing schedules, 
and that the increases be permitted to become effective 
on one day’s notice. 

The Commission acted promptly on the petition, dock- 
eted the case as Ex Parte 148, and arranged for hear- 
ings to begin on January 5, 1942, at Chicago. The 
Commission further announced its intention of expedit- 
ing the proceedings in every way. 


Legislation and Legal Action 


The first session of the 77th Congress, which opened 
on January 3, 1941, and continued throughout the year, 
enacted or considered a comparatively small number of 
legislative proposals closely affecting rail carrier interests. 

Pipe Line Bill (Public Law 197—77th Congress). 
This measure had its genesis in an investigation of the 
petroleum industry by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
President in January requested the subcommittee to 
consider whether national defense needs called for a 
policy of assistance and encouragement to pipe line con- 
struction. Hearings were held, and its chairman, Rep- 
resentative Cole of Maryland, on May 29 introduced 
H. R. 4816, generally known as the “Pipe Line” bill. 
The measure passed both houses with minor amend- 
ments, and was signed by the President on July 30. It 
grants the power of eminent domain to pipe line com- 
panies under certain circumstances and authorizes the 
Federal Government to construct pipe lines necessary for 
national defense, provided such lines cannot be privately 
constructed. 

Revenue Act. of 1941 (Public Law 250—77th Con- 
gress). A new tax bill. (H. R. 5417) designed to raise 
3% billions was reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives by the Ways and Means Committee on 
July 24. With some modifications, the bill was approved 
on September 20. Corporation taxes were increased by 
imposition of new surtaxes. 

In addition to affecting railroad companies as tax-pay- 
ing corporations, the act contains a provision (Sec. 554) 
imposing a tax of 5 per cent to be collected by the car- 
riers on and after October 10, 1941, upon the amount 
paid by persons for passenger transportation by rail, 
motor vehicle, water or air. 

Senate Resolution 128. The Senate on July 22 di- 
rected the Railroad Retirement Board to investigate and 
report on “the incidence of injuries and diseases incurred 
by employees through employment in the railroad indus- 
try and economic consequences of such injuries and dis- 
eases.” Progress was made in 1941 in assembling the 
required information. 

Control of Freight Forwarders. Legislative steps were 
taken looking toward regulation of freight forwarder 
operations by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Senators Wheeler and Reed introduced S. 210 on Janu- 
ary’8, which would place the relationships of forwarders 
with their customers and with the carriers whose services 
they utilize, under Commission regulation. The meas- 
ure passed the Senate on March 24. Early in March, 
a bill (H. R. 3684), relating to the same matter but 
differing in many respects, was introduced in the House 
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by Chairman Lea of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. After extensive hearings, the House 
Committee in August reported a revised bill, which 
retained the Senate number S. 210, but which struck 
out the substance of the Senate measure and substituted 
a House measure. This bill passed the House on Oc- 
tober 23, and was sent to conference. 

Sizes and Weights of Motor Vehicles. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Ex Parte No. MC-15, insti- 
tuted a proceeding in November, 1937, for the purpose 
of carrying out a Congressional mandate to investigate 
the need for Federal regulation of sizes and weights of 
motor trucks. The Commission, in its report to Con- 
gress on August 14, 1941, recommended that the Com- 
mission be given certain regulatory powers for that pur- 
pose. Bills have been introduced in both houses designed 
to carry out this recommendation. 

Rivers and Harbors Bill (H. R. 5993). The genesis 
of this bill will later be reviewed, in the section dealing 
with highway and waterway developments. 

Oklahoma Train Limit Law Upheld. Constitutionality 
of the Oklahoma Train Limit Law, which limits the 
length of freight trains in that state to 70 cars, was 
upheld in a decision rendered January 11 by a statutory 
three-judge Federal court. 

Conviction under Federal Train-Wrecking Law. A 
sentence of 14 years’ imprisonment was imposed upon 
three men by the district court in Sacramento, California, 
on March 14, for tampering with the Southern Pacific 
main. line track near Towle, California, on February 8. 
This was the first conviction under the Federal law 
making attempted train wrecking a Federal offense. 


Board of Investigation and Research 


The Transportation Act of 1940, approved September 
18 of that year, set up a temporary three-man Board of 
Investigation and Research, to study three principal 
transportation problems, namely; (1) the relative econ- 
omy and fitness of carriers by railroad, motor and water ; 
(2) the extent to which the several classes of carriers 
have been subsidized ; and (3) the extent to which taxes 
are imposed on each class of carriers. ¢ 

The Act gave the Board two years, or until September 
18, 1942, within which to prepare and submit its report, 
with a possible extension of two more years, by execu- 
tive order of the President. 

Not until March 20, 1941, did the President send the 
nominations of Board members to the Senate for con- 
firmation. No action was taken for several months, and 
the President in July substituted names for two of the 
original three. The three men thus nominated, and con- 
firmed, were Nelson Lee Smith of New Hampshire, 
C. E. Childe of Nebraska, and R. E. Webb of Kentucky. 

The Board is operating with an appropriation of 
$346,500. It elected Mr. Smith as its chairman, and has 
set up a staff consisting, among others, of a Secretary, a 
General Counsel, a Chief Economist, and three section 
chiefs, dealing with economic fitness, subsidies, and taxes, 
respectively. 

In addition, the Board appealed to all interested parties 
to submit to it such suggestions and recommendations as 
might seem pertinent, in order that it might develop a 
definite program of research and investigation. 


Reorganizations 


A net reduction of six (from 103 to 97) took place 
during 1941 in the total number of railway companies in 
receivership or trusteeship. This change of six occurred 
as follows: Two Class I companies, the Chicago & East- 
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ern Illinois and the Chicago Great Western, were dis- 
charged from trusteeship. Four Class III carriers and 
one small leased line were discharged from either trustee- 
ship or receivership. This made a total of seven companies 
so discharged. On the other hand, one new company 
(a Class III carrier) entered trusteeship. Certain other 
changes during the year, such as the transfer of two com- 
panies (one a Class‘I carrier, the Florida East Coast) 
from receivership to trusteeship, and the entry into and 
discharge from receivership during the year of a Class 
III carrier, did not affect the overall picture as of the 
end of the year compared with the beginning. 

Of the 97 companies in trusteeship or receivership at 
the end of 1941, 35 were Class I railways. Eight of 
these, operating 10,161 miles of road, were in receiver- 
ship, while 27, operating 60,917 miles, were in trustee- 
ship. A total of 72,750 miles of railroad, of all classes, 
was in receivership or trusteeship as of December 31, 
1941, a net decrease of 2,520 miles during the year. This 


mileage represented 29.5 per cent of the total railway . 


mileage of the United States. 

Progress was made during 1941 in the reorganization 
of Class I carriers under Section 77 trusteeships. By 
the end of the year, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had approved thirteen plans of reorganization, while 
examiners of the Commission had proposed three addi- 
tional plans, which had yet to receive Commission ap- 
proval. Approved plans include those for the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois and the Chicago Great Western, whose 
trusteeship proceedings have been concluded. Among 
examiners’ proposed plans were those for the Florida 
East Coast, transferred during the year from receiver- 
ship to trusteeship. Thus a total of sixteen plans had 
reached the stage of final or tentative disposal by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The more important developments during 1941 in 
trusteeship procedure affecting Class I railroads in- 
cluded issuance by Commission examiners of proposed 
reports on plans of reorganization for the Florida East 
Coast, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the latter being a 
modification. A final report was rendered by the Com- 
mission in the case of the St. Louis Southwestern system, 
and modified reports for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford ; Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, and St. Louis- 
San Francisco. Court-approved plans were submitted 
to creditors and security holders for approval or rejec- 
tion in the cases of the Chicago & North Western, Erie, 


and Missouri Pacific. Submission of a plan previously . 


approved by the court for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific is being held up by further court action 
on the part of protesting interests. 

The courts confirmed, during the year, plans of reor- 
ganization approved by creditors and security holders in 
the cases of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, Chicago 
& North Western, and Erie. In none of these cases has 
actual consummation of the plan been entirely completed. 
The Spokane International has received authorization for 
issuance of securities, assumption of obligations and 
liabilities, and acquisition of the debtor’s property by the 
reorganized company, but proceedings have not yet been 
terminated. 

Following the Commission’s now well established 
policy with respect to treatment of equity holders, the 
plans proposed or approved in 1941 are characterized by 
elimination of equity holdings. The fact that most rail- 
roads now in process of reorganization are experiencing 
substantially increased earnings under the impetus of 
the present emergency, has not resulted in any appreci- 
able relief for equity holders from the drastic effects of 
the so-called “wringer” method of financial rehabilitation. 


January 8, 1942 


Increasing evidence appeared in 1941 of a disposition 
on the part of debtor interests to question court approval 
of plans unsatisfactory to them, and of the courts to take 
a more active part in the development of final plans. Ap- 
peals from the decisions of district courts approving 
plans are now pending in the cases of the Chicago & 
North Western and the Missouri Pacific. Significant 
decisions were rendered by the Court of Appeals in 
cases carried to that court by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific and the Western Pacific; in both in- 
stances, plans were returned to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with instructions to make certain findings 
as to the value of the debtor’s properties. .The Commis- 
sion-approved plans of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Denver & Rio Grande Western were 
rejected by the respective district courts and returned 
to the Commission for further consideration and revision. 

With its findings in Ex Parte No. 138, “Opening 


Journal Entries for Reorganization of Chicago Great. 


Western Railroad Company,” the Interstate Commerce 
Commission resolved the problem of what disposition 
a reorganized company should make of the difference 
between its new capital structure and the amount on the 
books of the old company representing investment in the 
property. A previous decision by Division I of the Com- 
mission had imposed upon reorganized companies the 
necessity of writing down the investment account to 


conform to the limitations of the new capital structure. 
Compliance with the requirements of Division I presented’ 


serious accounting, taxing, and other difficulties. The 
matter was brought to issue by the Chicago Great West- 
ern, when it appealed from this decision to the full Com- 
mission. The Commission reversed the action of Divi- 
sion I, and prescribed a new asset account No. 702%, 
“Acquisition Adjustment,” in which entries may be made 
reflecting the difference between the original cost of 
transportation property and its worth as found in re- 
organization proceedings. This decision largely sup- 
ported the contention of objecting railroads, although 
serious taxing difficulties are still involved. 


Railway Financing 


Railway financing authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the provisions of Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, for the twelve months 
ended October 31, 1941, totaled $641,732,299, plus 
179,000 shares of common stock without par value. 
These figures do not include notes or other obligations 
given by carriers to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Equipment-trust obligations to finance the purchase of 
new equipment accounted for $275,359,000 of the cap- 
italization authorized. This amount is $104,115,000 in 
excess of equipment-trust obligations authorized in the 
similar preceding period. Interest rates were slightly 
lower, the average rate being 1.83 per cent. 

Indebtedness of rail carriers to the government de- 
creased by $26,284,996 during the first ten months of 
1941. As of October 31, 1941, the status of railway 
ee through government agencies was as indicated 

elow: 


Total loans (RFC and PWA) 


1,012,299,675 
Repaid by railways $ 


427,391,637 
" $584,908,038 

129,664,000 
Still held by government ’....;.... hates " $455,244,038 


Balance, October 31 
Of which there had been disposed of to the public 
at a net profit of. $5,019,815 


\ 


New borrowing during 1941 totaled $24,720,370. A 
total of $51,005,366 was repaid by carriers, and is in- 
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cluded. in the total repayment of $427,391,637 shown 
above. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation made liquidating 
payments aggregating 5/2 per cent during 1941 to par- 
ticipants in its pool. As of December 31,, 1941, a total 
of $62,074,528, or 8414 per cent, of the original loan 
fund had been liquidated by pro rata distributions to 
participants in the fund. 


Railroad Retirement Board Operations 


Railroad Retirement: Annuitants and pensioners on 
the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, numbered 156,064 persons. Compared 
with the 148,884 on the same date in 1940, this repre- 
Pensioners 
(persons transferred from the voluntary rolls of the car- 
riers in 1937) decreased by reason of 3,848 deaths, while 
the number of annuitants showed a net increase of 11,028. 

Total annual benefit disbursements as of November 
30, 1941, aggregated $119,403,108, which was $6,232,044 
greater than on the same date in 1940. This net increase 
was after a reduction in annual disbursements to pension- 
ers amounting to $2,635,620. 

Due to rising employment and payrolls, total retire- 
ment tax accruals during 1941 increased substantially. 
For the ten months ended October 31, 1941, payroll tax 
accruals amounted to $111,500,000, which was $14,850,- 
000, or 15.4 per cent, more than in the same period of 
1940. The year 1941 as a whole will show an even 
larger relative increase because of taxes on the wage in- 
creases, retroactive to September 1. These wage in- 
creases will add materially to future retirement tax col- 
lections. 

Briefly summarized, retirement tax accruals, interest, 
and expenditures for the entire period of operation from 
1937 to November 30, 1941, are as follows: 


TP RCRUMIR oki is 6 6 tiatacns Pek eRe 


$600.000,000 
EUG Po cciedca ondaeelaes lie patel bie 8,748,000 


$608,748,000 





Less: 
Benefit payments .........0.0200. $471,878.000 
Administrative expenses ......... 17,018,000 488,896,000 
NEMO oi ooS oka ol tS Sala Secon cs $119,852,000 


The item of $17,018,000 for administrative expenses 


includes $2,843,000 expended in connection with the’ 


acquisition of prior service and compensation data. The 
balance shown includes taxes accrued. but not yet col- 
lected. It does not represent the actual balance to the 
credit of the Railroad Retirement Account, since appro- 
priations to the account have exceeded tax collections. 
The actual balance as of November 30, 1941, was $176,- 
219,527, of which $101,500,000 was invested in 3 per 
cent Treasury notes. 

Railroad Unemployment Compensation: The rising 
trend of. employment in 1941 aided in keeping down 
unemployment insurance benefit costs. On the other 
hand, benefit rates were liberalized by nearly 70 per cent 
on November 1, 1940, by reason of amendments to the 
law. These two contrary tendencies almost balanced 
each other in 1941. Benefit disbursements during the 
first ten months of 1941 amounted to $12,998,591, com- 
pared with $12,713,340 in the same period of 1940. As 
tax accruals during this period approximated $56,000,- 
000, the amount to the credit of the unemployment in- 
surance reserve continued to rise. 

The following tabulation is a statement of receipts 
and expenditures in the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Account from July 1, 1939, the effective date of 
the unemployment compensation act, through October, 
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Receipts: 

Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board..... $122,527,843 

Transfers from state accounts ..........+.. 105,900,769 

Transfers from administration fund........ 11,409,667 

WMGGeUE CRONE © sees cca cdccce sce gecegs 3,266,108 
; TN Wacc anne Waddes. daeseteeredeedas $243,104,387 
Expenditures: 


34,657,303 
ONES = os drko Chahine ace wedi eae ss eeema’ $208,447,084 
‘This statement excludes certain advances from and re- 


Benefit payments certified ..............+05 


' payments to the Treasury. The item “deposits by the 


Railroad Retirement Board” represents 90 per cent of 
the payroll tax of 3 per cent on employers, collected by 
the Board and -deposited with the Treasury; the re- 


‘maining 10 per cent goes into a separate administration 


fund. 


Highway and Waterway Developments 


Congress appropriated $117,500,000 for the regular 
_Federal-aid program of highway development through- 
out the United States, during the fiscal year 1942. In 
addition, $220,000,000 was appropriated on November 
19, 1941, for defense purposes, such as the construction 
of access roads into camps and other government prop- 
erties, strengthening of bridges and culverts for highway 
traffic, construction of flight strips, and other defense 
projects. 

In the waterway field, Congress appropriated for 1942 
a total of $172,412,065 for various developments, the 
more important items being $68,268,640 for existing 
river and harbor projects, maintenance, etc., $95,128,425 
for flood control, and $9,015,000 for hydroelectric devel- 
opment at Fort Peck and Bonneville dams. 

The House Committee on Rivers and Harbors held 
extensive hearings on two large waterway improvement 
projects, and a large number of less extensive projects. 
The two hearings related to the St. Lawrence waterway 
and power project, hearings regarding which extended 
from June 17 to August 6, and the Tombigbee-Tennes- 
see project, which was heard in late March and early 
‘April. 

The Tombigbee-Tennessee project contemplates im- 
provement of the Tombigbee River and joining it with 
the Tennessee River, by a 20-mile canal, 115 feet wide 
and 12 feet deep. The cost is variously estimated at from 
$65,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

The St. Lawrence project has been on the tapis for 
many years. A United States-Canada treaty authoriz- 
ing it as a joint undertaking of the two countries failed 
of ratification by the Senate in 1934. It was revived 
by the present administration, labeled a defense project, 
and submitted to Congress for authorization by concur- 
rent resolutions, thus attempting to bypass the necessity 
of obtaining a two-thirds vote of approval in the Senate 
on a treaty. 

During hearings of more than seven weeks, a number 
of Cabinet members and other government officials ap- 
peared in favor of the St. Lawrence project as a defense 
measure. The defense aspects consist principally of the 
electric power to be derived from the project, and the 
possibility of building large naval and other ships in the 
Great Lakes and sending them out to the open sea: by the 
enlarged channel. The defense argument was consider- 
ably weakened by the fact that construction of the proj- 
ect would, under the minimum or most favorable esti- 
mates, take four years to complete, and that Canada has 
not definitely committed herself to completing her share 
of the work before the end of 1948, a period of more than 
seven years. 

Opponents of the project also appeared in consider- 
able numbers, representing such important: industries as 
coal producing and transportation, labor groups in those 
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same industries, and representatives of many cities and 
communities affected, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and. others. 


After the close of the St. Lawrence hearings, the” 


President suggested to the committee that it submit an 
omnibus bill, including all the important projects which 
by any conceivable interpretation could be regarded as 
having a defense aspect. This suggestion was adopted 
by the committee, which on November 21 submitted such 
a bill to the House in its Report No. 1431, 77th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. The bill (H. R. 5993) would author- 
ize some 236 projects, at an aggregate cost of approxi- 
mately a billion dollars, including the following more 
important items: 


eR NONI os a oie S\< wikes oc Ooh eS Sip uniee cistron $277.056,515 


PSOFA TO AOR. oor bo baie KAS md eo eae ae ES 197,921,000 
Tombigbee-Tennessee Waterway .............ee00% 66,000,000 
Alabama and Coosa Rivers ............ ts Seipiy oils aloha 60,000,000 
Umatilla Dam (Cotumbia River) <5 5.00 céccecs seer. 49,470,000 
Beaver & Mahoning Rivers... cscs csc ccbececvees 48,179,000 
GE OE, CAO INI. as 6 5's Kin bUS ac eee pve Mann 34.509,000 
RMN RNIEE ias 9S  i, G oidca bao hie akce pS a Sie a Reha whe 30.200,000 
BAUR UNE OURE = 5560S eke bic es ce bb aed oak eh pee 28,000,000 
SUD RCNP NO MM. ° <5, 0500 tsps ok ka Welsh eows 25,900,000 
Neches & Angeline Rivers, Texas ............000. 23,000,000 
OEY ROVE CARS ST a MOU CRIA & bere Oe worega RB a Sees 15,000,000 


This device of an omnibus bill, in which were in- 
cluded a number of projects of doubtful value (such as 
the St. Lawrence, Tombigbee, Florida Ship Canal, Beav- 
er-Mahoning, and Trinity), carried the House back to 
the old pork-barrel days, from which it has tried for 
some years to get away. 

The committee’s report on the bill was not unanimous, 
as ten of its 25 members joined in one or more of the 
three minority reports. The first report was a general 
indictment of the St. Lawrence project, and was signed 
by eight members of the committee. The second minority 
. report, signed by five members, was in opposition to the 
Beaver-Mahoning project. The final minority report con- 
tained certain basic objections to the bill as a whole. 
Although agreeing that projects essential to national de- 
fense shall be authorized, it concluded that the bill as 
at present constituted should not be enacted. This report 
was signed by eight committee members. 

The St. Lawrence project was approved for inclusion 
in the omnibus bill by a committee vote of 17 to 8. The 
Florida Ship Canal project was approved by a vote of 
14 to 10. 

Thirty-six projects in the bill were certified as neces- 
sary to national defense. Proponents of the bill have not 
yet sought to bring it up for debate. 


The Competitive Situation 


Competition between the several agencies of transport 
continued during 1941, but the transportation problem 
changed, temporarily at least, from one of surplus facil- 
ities to one of maximum utilization of existing facilities. 
While no shortage in transportation facilities occurred 
in 1941, except possibly a temporary stringency in the 
intercoastal movement of petroleum products to the east- 
ern seaboard, occasioned by the transfer of some 50 
American oil tankers to British service, the problem of 
moving promptly the large amount of traffic offered dur- 
ing the year tested the economic fitness of each of the 
several agencies in the field. 

The total amount of transportation service rendered 
in the United States in 1941 exceeded all previous rec- 
ords. On a ton-mile basis, all modes of transportation 
—railroads, water carriers, motor trucks, pipelines, and 
airlines—attained all-time peaks i in the handling of freight 
traffic. The combined freight movement of all five 


agencies aggregated 750 billion ton-miles in 1941, com- 
pared with 615 billion ton-miles in 1940. 


In passenger 
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service the five carriers performed 56 billion passenger- 
miles in 1941, contrasted with 47 billion for 1940. 

Of the increase in freight movement of approximatgly 
135 billion ton-miles, 1941 over 1940, the railroads ‘ac- 
counted for about two-thirds, thus holding their own in 
the competitive race for freight traffic. Commercial air- 
lines again made impressive gains in traffic during the 
year, although they still handle a relatively small per- 
centage of the nation’s transportation business. 

Ore movements on the Great Lakes supplied an out- 
standing example of co-ordinated rail-water movement. 
Prior to 1941, the record movement took place in 1929, 
with 69,367,000 net tons. This was closely approached 
in 1940 with 68,700,000 tons, and was considerably sur- 
passed in 1941, with more than 80,000,000, gross tons.. 

During the year, a number of significant developments 
took place affecting those agencies of transport with 
which the railroads are in competition. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting under the powers con- 
ferred on it by the Transportation Act of 1940, con- 
tinued to enlarge and perfect the procedure of regulating 
common and contract water carriers. Further regula- 
tions were issued covering freight and passenger rates 
of, and extension of credit by, such carriers. _. 

In the field of highway transport, industry committees 
were appointed for the passenger motor carrier and the 
property motor carrier industries, under the provisions 
of the Wage and Hour law, for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the Administrator minimum wage scales 
for the 750,000 employees in those industries. In both 
instances, a minimum hourly rate of 40 cents was recom- 
mended. That for the motor bus industry has been 
confirmed by the Administrator, to become effective 
January 5, 1942. Final action on the motor truck com- 
mittee’s recommendation to the Administrator on Sep- 
tember 12 is still pending. 

A nation-wide inventory of all trucks and busses in 
the United States was initiated September 25 under the 
auspices of the Federal Works Administration. Card 
questionnaires were mailed to each truck and bus 
owner. The results of the survey have not yet been 
announced, 

Following the refusal of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in November, 1940, to approve the merging of 
56 highway carriers under a holding company, eight 
large over-the-road common carrier highway truck lines, 
members of the former group, which operate along the 
Atlantic seaboard.from Maine to Florida, renewed their 
application to the Commissien: on.- July 25, 1941, for 
permission to merge. Early in December, Examiner 
Vernon V. Baker of the Bureau of Motor Carriers ren- 
dered a report recommending that such a merger be ap- 
proved. The Commission has yet to act upon the 
Examiner’s recommendation. The eight lines involved | 
in the application operate a total of 3,320 motor vehicles 
and employ between 6,000 and 7,000 persons. 

Since the enactment of the “Pipe Line” law, pre- 
viously described, two authorizations for construction 
of petroleum pipelines have been extended to private 
companies, including authority to exercise the right of 
eminent domain. In addition, Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ickes recommended the immediate construction by the 
oil industry of a $70,000,000 pipe line system that would 
carry some 250,000 barrels of crude oil daily from west- 
ern and southwestern oil fields to the East Coast. This 
latter project is at present dormant, due to refusal by 
defense authorities to allocate to the undertaking the 
necessary steel. . 

An impending oil shortage on the eastern seaboard 
during the late summer was relieved by increased use 
of rail transport for oil products, such action being facili- 
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tated by an appreciable adjustment in rates which lowered 
the cost of this transportation. 

Much thought and study was devoted during the year 
to the compétitive situation of the future. Informed 
students agree that at the conclusion of the war the 
country will have available a substantial surplus of trans- 
portation facilities. Many believe that it is not too early, 
even now, to plan to set up such measures as may tend 
to avoid, or at least alleviate, the drastic readjustment 
that will otherwise follow the current, and probably tem- 
porary, abnormal upswing in the volume of our national 
traffic. 


Principal Operating Factors 


The following summary compares the statistical re- 
sults of railway operation in 1941 with the corresponding 
results for 1940. The summary is followed by a more 
detailed discussion of the several factors. All the sta- 
tistics in this and succeeding statements relate to rail- 
ways of Class I, and all of them are necessarily the re- 
sult of partial estimates, as this article is prepared before 
the close of the -year. As a matter of fact, so many un- 
certainties as to traffic, wage rates, and earnings entered 
the picture toward the end of the year 1941 that final 
estimates for the year have been made with great diffi- 
culty, and are to be considered as approximate for the 
time being, subject to revision when complete returns 
become available. 


1. Freight traffic (ton-miles) increased 25.9 per cent 
over 1940, while passenger traffic (passenger-miles) in- 
creased 22.1 per cent. 


2. Operating revenues in 1941 increased 23.9 per cent 
over 1940. Freight revenue showed an increase of 25.3 
per cent, while passenger revenue increased 22.3 per cent. 


3. Total operating costs (operating expenses, taxes, 
and operating rentals) amounted to $4,345,000,000 in 
1941, compared with $3,615,000,000 in 1940, an increase 
of 20.2 per cent. 


4, Railway taxes increased in 1941 to a total of $550,- 
000,000. This was an increase of 38.9 per cent over 
1940, and broke all records, both as to amount and as 
to ratio to revenues. The next largest tax year was 
1929, when tax accruals aggregated $397,000,000. The 
ratio of taxes to revenues in 1941 was 10.3 per cent, 


thus exceeding the previous high ratio of 9.5 per cent, in 
1938. 


5. Net railway operating income amounted to $980,- 
000,000 in 1941, an increase of 43.7 per cent over 1940. 


6. Net income after fixed charges in 1941 amounted to 
$485,000,000, compared with $189,000,000 in 1940. 


Traffic and Revenue Trends 


Table I summarizes the levels of railway freight and 
passenger traffic for each of the years 1937 to 1941, and 
for the years 1929 and 1932. The entries for 1929 supply 
a background of comparison, while those for 1932 gener- 
ally measure the low points of the depression period. 
Freight traffic is shown in terms of both carloadings and 
revenue ton-miles. 


Table I—Comparative Traffic Siatistics 


Revenue Car Loadings 


(Thousands) 
Debts ais on dwpcie Onleaar does chemociead a aE os 42,250 
MRO ooh sar larsto cag wae sie Cale e Ol oe Palkae ee 36,358 
Raa sir eee Rede A waa ee eaters 33.911 
NANI SS, 5. cic Sloe Gish airs er oon Soe eh ema Be 30,457 
NE orale da cal rime Maw att a sible sin ae eee 37,670 
ORs bin io aidicss aieeinein eee RS we wre e OOM Olan 
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Revenue Ton-miles 


(Millions) 
WGOE co. feds la tedemes se gatsehesdiwadeuwed 470,000 
BIA cae. caninae cate kn Vadewns wn Suedey caus 373,253 
RGSS. ig saiciccwannccctetecesececacvedevens 333,438 
BGAN oo csi veewcint uclddatwuneseedonedewee 296,084 
NGAP i weksacuet padescadesesceeesnsageasd 360,620 
Us? errr sire ere Peer re eee 233,977 
BOARS aoa Va ciedas mes geteccleceeedanmasmeias 447,322 

Revenue Passenger-miles 

(Millions) 
Ll Peers etre Cee ke ete 29,000 
BGAO . codec viaeedhdnds tadse ted asgs Soten ama 23,752 
Ld: MCC PS eet Peer ee Tee 22,651 
DOGS. ci cca este sacs Leer cueecesceeadens 21,629 
NOSE evn ie ceded centee diene cnasesaqMataas 24,655 
NOOB Cac ceuvieedetenectdasvenseedduedtad 16,971 
WROD: ccs bidoctactvamecdatrencccugeneahueds 31,074 


Revenue carloadings in 1941 aggregated 42,250,000 
cars, an increase over 1940 of 5,892,000 cars, or 16.2 
per cent. The rate of increase showed a sharp decline 
in April, during the bituminous coal mine strike, and 
reached its highest relative level in March, May and 
June, with a declining rate of increase thereafter. These 
trends are outlined on Chart A, which shows average 
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Chart A—Average Weekly Freight Carloadings By Months, 1939, 
1940 and 1941 





weekly carloadings in each month of 1939, 1940, and 
1941. 

Table II distributes the carloadings of 1941 among 
eight commodity groups, according to the classification 
adopted and used by the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads. The increase over 
1940 (or decrease) for each group, and the percentage 
of change, are also shown: 


Table 1I—Carloadings, by Groups of Commodities 


(Thousands) 

Increase over 1940 

ae 

1941 Number Per cent 
Miscellaneguse: <2. cc vcdscsesicwceecs 18,375 3,533 23.8 
Mitte he Oy Ea eck cetianwuecaansyce 8,065 386 5.0 
COGE a cucacandctceddeceuscarelseders 7,610 790 11.6 
J. eee A Te Ter rirTe tore Lee Oe oe 2,683 535 24.9 
Forest -PYGGu6tt 92 56.0cedetttdensess 2,183 383 21.3 
Geil GiiG  PrOGnele® 6 5). cecevcens 2.006 171 9.4 
COM: acu ccewts tec udarevedeecuss 678 129 23.5 
kOe CUE: o50 be cevadeeaaeeceee cs 650 Dec. 35 Dec. 5.2 
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Because of wide variations in the rate of increase, 


1940 to 1941, two shifts occurred in the relative posi- 


tions of the groups. Forest products, which in point 
of volume’stood sixth in 1940, moved into fifth place in 
1941, exchanging places with grain and its products. 
Similarly, live stock stood seventh in 1940 but dropped 
into eighth and last place in 1941, exchanging places 
with ore. ; 

The influence of war and defense activities on the 
character of railway freight traffic is clearly shown in 
these statistics. The largest carload increase took place 
in manufactured and miscellaneous articles. Heavy rela- 
tive increases also occurred in four groups closely re- 
lated to and serving the heavy industries—namely, coke, 
forest products, ore, and coal. Merchandise took a 
moderate upward turn, for the first time in several years, 
with the sole exception of 1939. 

Variations also occurred as among the several regions 
of the United States. As against an overall increase of 
16.2 per cent in carloadings for the industry as a whole, 
regional increases ranged from a low of 8.3 per cent to 
a high of 21.6 per cent, as indicated in Table III 
below. The relative increases. from 1939 to 1940 are 
also shown. 


Table III—Percentage Increases in Carloadings, by Regions 


Region 1941 over 1940 1940 over 1939 
REO ioe ek oaks ad PA Ge Sec hake bene o Bk ‘3.3 
Oe OES FES a NE oe eA aN SE 16.7 5.7 
en ee BRETT To et near 15.9 10.8 
NEL 3s Pita cos diecaw SRG ASN ER Gace 15.8 4.8 
PINT oo oC ee Se cs ear 14.6 1.1 
IOAN WUE ooo sect Caos chee ness 12.9 1.3 
POMMNIN ae ewiinaiok ae che ham Rea Ee 8.3 12:7 

i Lge a ee RR, ENTE HAIR PT Le 16,2 7.2 


Survey of this table makes it clear that certain areas 
- of the country continued to derive relatively large bene- 
fits from the defense program, in 1941 as in 1940. This 
was the case in both the Allegheny and Northwestern 
regions. Other regions, which received a comparatively 
small stimulus from that program in 1940, began to 
benefit on a larger scale in 1941. This was true of the 
Southwestern, Central Western, Eastern and Southern 
regions, thus fulfilling the prediction we made in our 
annual review for 1940. Not all the benefit from an 
increase in carloadings originated inures, of course, to 
the originating region; to the extent that the cars so 
originated move into and across other regions, the car- 
riers in those regions participate in the revenue. 

Revenue ton-miles in 1941 exceeded those of any 
previous year, surpassing the former record year of 
1929 by 5.1 per cent. The spread between ton-miles and 
carloadings continued to widen, the ‘increase from 1940 
to 1941 being 25.9 per cent as to ton-miles, and 16.2 
per cent as to carloadings. _Passenger-miles in 1941 
were greater than in any year since 1929. 


Financial Results 


A summary of the financial results of operation of 
Class I rail carriers in 1941 appears in Tables IV to 
VIII, following. This summary is drawn, as to 1941, 
from estimates based on monthly reports; for the year 
1940 and 1930, with which 1941 is compared, the returns 
are those of annual reports. 


Table IV—Condensed Income Account 


1941 1940 1930 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 


Total operating revenues ............ $5,325 $4,297 $5,281 
Total operating expenses ............ 3,660 3,089 3,931 
BOE DOOR aoe we ce ants Sok Ue oS 550 396 349 
Net railway operating income......... 980 682 869 
Net income (after fixed and contingent 

charges) ...... BSNS PSR gris ea 485 189 524 
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Compared with 1940, operating revenues in 1941 in- 
creased 23.9 per cent, operating expenses 18.5 per cent, 
and net railway operating income 43.7 per cent. The 
operating ratio declined from 71.9 per cent in 1940 to 
68.7 per cent in 1941, Both the operating expenses and 
the: operating ratio in 1941 reflected the wage increases 
for only four months, and at a lower average rate of 
increase than will apply throughout the year 1942. 

Taxes deserve particular mention. Prior to 1941, the 
largest amount of taxes accrued by rail carriers in any 
one year was $396,683,000. This was in 1929. Taxes 
then fell off continuously to $236,945,000 in 1935, al- 
though the ratio of taxes to gross revenues showed an 
increase over that period, from 6.3 per cent in 1929 to 
6.9 per cent in 1935. The decline in aggregate taxes 
grew largely out of the sharp fall in taxable income, thus 
reducing Federal and state income taxes. Beginning 
with 1936, payroll taxes entered the picture, and the 
gradual increase in that form of taxation, together with 
an improved income position in the last three years and 
higher income tax rates, has brought total taxes up to 
a new high level. Railway tax accruals reached $396,- 
395,000 in 1940, almost equalling the total for 1929, and 
in 1941 far surpassed the 1929 and 1940 levels, rising 
to $550,000,000. The increase was due principally to 
a combination of three factors: Greater employment and 
higher wage rates, leading to an increase in payroll taxes 
from $116,439,000 in 1940 to $130,000,000 in 1941 > an 
increase in taxable net income; much higher income 
tax rates, under the Revenue Act of 1941. 


Operating Revenues 


Operating revenues of all classes increased from 1940 
to 1941, as shown in Table V, below: 


Table V—Operating Revenues 





1941 1940 1930 

: (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
Freight revenue .........ccssecsccsevess $4,432 $3,537 $4,083 
Passenger Tevenuie .....cccccsecsccccvsecce 510 417 wo 
DOIN sg Sina 2036 HEH ORS Boe SARS = po ae 
4 pe CAE ERIC 186 (242 
CHGAE  isvace ins bia a lo di wiple-scaplon ap piaigle «welel eae $5,325 $4,297 $5,281 


The greatest increase from 1940 to 1941 took place 
in freight revenue, or 25.3 per cent, while passenger 
revenue increased 22.3 per cent. Total operating reve- 
nues showed an increase of 23.9 per cent. 

While total revenues for 1941 were slightly above those 
of 1930, they were less than the $6,280,000,000 earned 
in 1929 by nearly a billion dollars. 


Operating Expenses 
Table VI distributes total operating expenses into its 
several principal groups, comparing 1941 with 1940 
and with 1930. 


Table VI—Operating Expenses 





1941 1940 1930 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 

Maimtenance Of WAY = oop 6sins ates ee sae $600 $497 $706 
Maintenance of equipment ............. 990 819 1,019 
AMIN SUS aie's bic w bole slob aceh ca patnits wi ek Ones 115 107 128 
eS Co re: a tee a SO ee ara ae rE 1,760 1,501 1,848 
RSeneral Sad COMED | o.s.sacca cats ewe ences Ue 195 165 230 
AL 5: dhy0 5b ire oon be hw Roe eee ose b $3,660 $3,089 $3,931 


Maintenance again showed the greater relative in- 
creases. Compared with an overall increase of 18.5 per 
cent in operating expenses, maintenance of way and of 
equipment each showed an increase of 20.9 per cent. 
The two maintenance accounts combined thus increased 
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20.9 per cent, while transportation expenses increased 


17.3 per cent. 


Net Earnings and Rate of Return 


The rate of return on property investment (including 
road and equipment, cash, material and supplies) in 1941 
was 3.72 per cent. 

Table VII shows the net railway operating income, 
and the rate of return on property investment, for the 
years 1929 and 1930, and for each of the nine years from 
1933 to 1941, inclusive. 


Table ViI—Return on Investment 


Net Railway Rate of 
Operating Return 
Year Income (Per Cent) 
MNS ore. ar gigs se ob dre Bieta niete eae $980,000 3.72 
SS ee ere separ nee as 682,133 2.59 
BOO? Sukh tte so hee a a ee ete awd es 588,829 2.25 
RR te igo wits oa latin wie tel war elle ware 372,874 1.43 
SSS See Ceara © tag GPa aR poe nue ea 590,204 Zee 
WME tS orc. nie se kines ace edie eee ee eee 667,347 2.57 
ME Cos cig wiciy a's stain Sidid Rime eb eeree 499,819 1,93 
MB oe 8 oo aid RR are ee a eee 462,652 1.78 
Uh os wee eee eae wee 474,296 1.82 
MAN eee ea ete ge a hinelace gore 868,879 3.28 
WO aoc Has, wrole a Sees cere si ngees 1,251,698 4.81 


For the first time since 1930, a period of eleven years, 
the rate of return exceeded 3 per cent in 1941. During 
the ten intervening years, 1931 to 1940, the rate ranged 
from a low of 1.24 per cent, in 1932, to a high of 2.59 
per cent, in 1940, a record of subnormal earnings over 
so long a period as a decade. Even with the improved 
earnings of 1941, the rate of return on investment in 
that year did not reach 4 per cent. 

The corresponding rates of return on investment for 
the three districts were as follows: Eastern District, 3.90 
per cent in 1941 and 3.06 per cent in 1940; Southern 
Region, 4.30 per cent in 1941 and 2.57 per cent in 1940; 
— District, 3.40 per cent in 1941 and 2.08 per cent 
in 1940, 


Revenue per Traffic Unit 


Average revenue per ton-mile and per passenger-mile 
continued to show slight declines in 1941. No general 
readjustments in freight and passenger rates occurred 
during the year. In the freight field, continued demand 
for movement of heavy commodities moving long dis- 
tances, such as iron ore, coal and coke, and iron and 
steel products, had its effect on the average per ton-mile. 

Table VIII shows the average revenue per ton-mile 
and per passenger-mile for the years 1921, 1931, and 
for each year from 1935 to 1941. 


Table VilI—Revenue per Traffic Unit 


Per Per 
Ton-Mile Passenger-Mile 
Year (cents) _ (cents) 
WROD: cdacase shost vcs cout eee chases 0.942 1.753 
NE > of wha no''s-oo chuins eaten Werte breie a erde has 0.945 1.754 
BM oils o bss pactelniaemen coca cant 0.973 1.839 
EE OS 6s cs hab ccclena pe hee ae ewe ne 0.983 1,874 
BU cdo acslte'e soe ate Sete awk Ae Danaea 0.935 1.794 
J ES 2 Ei tel teres tay eNO ap recap eee 0.974 1.838 
NN ak 5 cs asd oi bel ak ol gaat o meme anata 0.988 1.935 
BEERS Sade eCotlcsrsteceetenleesees 1.051 2.513 
MOE RON a dive Whee beau veer eee 1.275 3.086 


Revenue per ton-mile in 1941 was lower than in any 
year since 1918, save only 1937. Revenue per passenger- 
mile.in 1941 was the lowest on record; in fact, the aver- 
age revenue in each of the last six years, 1936 to 1941, 
inclusive, has been lower than in any year prior to 1936. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table IX shows the gross expenditures made by Class 
[ rail carriers for capital improvements, and for the pur- 
chase of material and supplies (including fuel), in each 


* Eleven months only. 
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of the ten years from 1932 to 1941, inclusive. The entries 
in this table for 1941 are subject to change, inasmuch as 
returns for the year are not available as this is written. 


Table IX 

Purchases of 
Capital Materials and 

Year Expenditures Supplies 
ROE i alkcecpue Cindi yankee $600,000,000 $1,075,000,000 
BURR athe Ve eeter« Saecaeiee 429,147,000 854,463,000 
ROR Sp Sidcepedan Lal cuan > 262,029,000 769,314,000 
Bes Cc cuvcdieheecces Cescvaw 226,937,000 583,282,000 
BOGE a Seccesatskecigneasees 509,793,000 966,383,000 
RUE Kove ccaswebiaresenuae.6 298,991,000 803,421,000 
BRAN ws da ekcees coesecueees 188,302,000 593,025,000 
TRE ew wdcdeaseedeek wenn ss 212,712,000 600,224,000 
po. eee pega rye eee ge 103,947,000 465,850,000 
ROME AI was aaa ge dig Meet a mae 167,194,000 445,000,000 








Total—ten years $2,999,052,000 $7,155,962,000 


While gross capital expenditures and railroad pur- 
chases both increased in 1940 and again in 1941, as a 
result of the defense and war stimulus, the annual aver- 
ages for those years remained far below the annual 
averages of the eight years from 1923 to 1930. Capital 
expenditures averaged $842,715,000 per year in the 
1923-30 period, and $514,573,000 per year in 1940-41. 
Purchases averaged $1,383,517,000 per year in 1923-30, 
and $964,731,000 per year in 1940-41. Prices averaged 
somewhat Jess in 1940 and 1941 than in 1923-30, but 
this factor probably accounts for a minor part of the 
lower expenditures of the past two years. 

Capital expenditures for the nineteen years 1923 to 
1941 aggregated $10,102,680,000, or $531,720,000 per 
year. Railroad purchases over the same 19-year period 
aggregated $18,919,099,000, or $995,742,000 per year. 


Equipment Installations 


Table X shows the number of units of equipment in- 
stalled by Class I carriers during each of the years 1937 
to 1941, inclusive, and in 1930 as well. The table in- 
cludes also the number of units under construction at 
the close of each of those same years. 


Table X—Equipment Installations 
(Railroad owned or controlled equipment) 


Installed Under Con- 
Steam locomotives: during year struction Dec. 31 
SOA eo, cae yeecd ubetectnnnceewdes 136* 2817 
BOs os CsS wd ate Uoke one d eenea 126 115 
SO Si cae ga danas ceesde eueae 100 51 
SUA Oca cacskwns Oh eaeus ownceeuseea 164 30 
Ly CURES Spigraes Pte py POE pega med eee oor 373 131 
NOG i nea acde cS cb aeeedunens 782 120 
Electrics and Diesels: 
PT cotuatecaneree ae db auecev whan 421* 2917 
WET wkicus Gar eek Oe ecead Coewe ened 293 91 
SURE co Seka Jewewadaccesees endas 220 66 
PUM cc dcee ct sca hvaewaadeses canada 118 41 
BION oc bas outing tao sddewernesone 77 30 
Freight cars: 
EG ovina dada beeR eRe Heeee saat 72,440* 76,9427 
BONE nas cocoa cs WeawsaVauescsacas 65,545 35,702 
Se kucidabuseecteeaccemat 24,528 37,099 
SOA creda cekucnccentetoae 18,517 5,080 
EGME | Sade ecdocuddgua ene 66s mend 75,058 7.947 
SOG fi ca cc Basen dene ndines eases 76,909 9,821 


t As of November 30. 


Railroads carried forward into 1942 a larger bank 
or carryover of steam locomotives under construction 
than at the close of any year since 1929. 

As to Diesel and electric locomotives, a motive power 
field that has developed rapidly in recent years, the car- 
riers installed more units in 1941 than in any previous 
year, and had more units under construction at the end 
of the year (291 on December 1) than at the close of 
any previous year. 

Freight car installations in 1941 exceeded those of 
any year since 1929, and the carryover into 1942 of cars 
under construction was greater than in any one year 
since 1928. 

Stored serviceable locomotives averaged 1705 during 
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1941, compared with 2,760 in 1940. The serviceable 
freight car surplus in 1941 ranged from a minimum of 
40,591 in October to a maximum of 190,318 on May 1, 
compared with a range of from 74,977 to 190,370 in 1940. 


Operating Efficiency and Economy 


Railroads maintained, and in several respects im- 
proved, the fine record for efficiency and economy of 
operation which they achieved in 1940. 

Several of the more significant factors are outlined in 
succeeding tables. The tables cover the five years from 
1937 to 1941, include comparative statistics for the year 
1931, ten years ago, and for the year 1922, the last com- 
plete year preceding the railroad efficiency program of 
1923. 


Table XI shows the average number of gross ton-— 


miles, and net ton-miles, per freight train-hour. The 
gross figures include, while the net figures exclude, the 
tare weight of the freight cars in the train. 


Table XI—Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 

Net 
T. M. 
14,977 
14,027 
13,450 
12,473 
12,695 
10,825 
7,479 

This table, showing continuous increase in the average 
number of both gross and net ton-miles handled per 
freight train-hour, speaks for itself. The record has 
been broken year after year for several years, was sur- 
passed in 1940, and again in 1941. 

Table XII- shows the average daily performance of 
active locomotives and freight cars. Active locomotives 
are serviceable units, less those reported as stored. 
Active freight cars are serviceable units, less surplus 


units. 


Year 
1941 (10 mos.) 
0 


Table XII—Locomotive and Car Performance 


7——Miles per Day per Active Unit——_, 
Freight Passenger Freight 
locomotives locomotives 

196.2 . 

189.8 

184.3 

178.0 

177.0 

164.5 

140.3 


The fine achievement of rail carriers in 1940 and 1941, 
in respect of these factors of equipment performance, is 
brought out in this table. Both years showed record- 
breaking results. 

The next table, Table XIII, shows the average speed 
of freight and passenger trains, in miles per hour. 


Year 


1941 (10 mos.) 
940 


Table XIlI—Average Train Speed 


Freight Passenger trains 


Year (locomotive propelled) 
1941 (10 mos.) De 37:7 
40 7 37.3 
36.9 
36.2 
36.0 

* 


* 


* Not reported. 


Traveling 24 hours in a day at the average speed re- 
ported in 1941, a freight train would cover a total dis- 
tance of 396 miles, and a locomotive-propelled passenger 
train (exclusive of rail motor cars) a total distance of 
905 miles. Fast freight and passenger expresses, of 
course, do much better than this. For example, the 
Baltimore & Ohio overnight freight between Jersey City 
and Pittsburgh covers 525 miles in 765 minutes, at the 
rate of 988 miles per 24-hour day. Similarly, the mer- 
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chandise special leaving Chicago for Memphis every 
night over the Illinois Central does 527 miles in 770 
minutes, or at the rate of 986 miles per day. The Con- 
gressional Limited of the Pennsylvania takes passengers 
over the 226 miles between New York and Washington 
in 215 minutes, or at the rate of 1,514 miles per day. 
Several long distance passenger trains between Chicago 
and the West Coast make the run in 3934 hours; the 
distance varies from 2,227 miles to 2,272 miles, accord- 
ing to the particular route, and the average speed ranges 
between 56 and 57 miles per hour, or from 1,344 to 
1,368 miles per day. 

Table XIV shows the growing load per freight train 
and per freight car. All trainload records were sur- 
passed in 1941, and by a wide margin. The carload 
average was also a record. 


Table XIV—Average Freight Train and Car Load 


Net tons Net tons 

per train per car 
28.4 
27.6 


Year 
1941 (10 mos.) 
1940 


The last table, dealing with economy, shows statistics 
of locomotive fuel performance. These appear in Table 
XV, which follows: 


Table XV—-Locomotive Fuel Performance 


Gross ton-miles Passenger train car- 


per ton of fuel miles per ton of fuel 
Year (Freight service) ( Passenger service) 


1941 : . 135 
1940 133 
1939 135 
1938 +462 134 
1937 133 
135 °* 
112 


* Excludes electric power consumption, thus not wholly comparable with 
other years in table. 


Here, again, was record efficiency. Fuel performance 
in freight broke all records by a considerable margin, 
and in passenger service was close to record levels. 


Employees and Their Wages 


The wage movement of 1941 and its results have been 
described in an earlier section of this review. In con- 
sidering the average earnings of railway employees in 
1941, it should be remembered that the wage increases 
they obtained became effective only in part from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 30, and in full only during the month 
of December. For this reason, averages for the year 1941 
only partially reflect those increases. 

Railway employment averaged a total of 1,140,000 per- 
sons in 1941, an increase of 11.0 per cent over the cor- 
responding average of 1,027,000 in 1940. The trend 
over the year was generally upward, from a minimum 
of 1,018,095 in January to a maximum of 1,217,750 in 
October ; compared with 1940, the increase was 7.7 per 
cent*in the first six months of the year and 14.1 per cent 
in the second six months. 

The railroad payroll aggregated $2,300,000,000 in 
1941, compared with $1,964,000,000 in 1940 and $1,863,- 
000,000 in 1939. Thus the payroll increased 17.1 per 
cent, compared with an increase of 11.0 per cent in 
employment. 

Annual earnings per man increased from $1,913 in 
1940, calculated on the basis-of the mid-month count of 
employees, to $2,018 in 1941. This average will be 
higher in 1942, exceeding $2,100 per man per year by 
an appreciable margin. Average compensation per hour 
paid for increased from 75.1 cents in 1940 to 78.0 cents 
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in 1941 and will increase to approximately 85 cents in 
1942. 
Table XVI shows the average number of employees 


and their aggregate and average compensation in each 
of the 5 years, 1937 to 1941, and in 1930. 


Table XVI—Employees and Their Compensation 


Average Compensation 
Per Per 


: Average Total Employee Hour 
Number Compensation (cents) 
(000) 

TO Seleg dns wh wees 1,140,000 $2,300,000 $2018 78.0 
p Oe Sg oe eres 1,026,848 - 1,964,125 1913 75.1 
Ee ee aa aS o.prwiete.e 987,675 1.863,334 1887 74.9 
NORMS cies wah ewre ase s 939,171 1,746,141 1859 75.0 
BYE Secu ees 1,114,663 1,985,447 1781 70.9 
> EL. Re eae PUP Pere 1,487,839 2,550,789 1714 67.8 


Safety of Railway Operation 


. Experience shows that during periods of rising traffic 
volume, railroad accidents tend to increase at a rate 
somewhat greater than ihe rate of increase in traffic 
movement. Similarly, in a period of declining traffic, 
railroad accidents tend to decrease at a greater rate 
than the decrease in traffic movement. This in no way 
detracts from the long-time trend in improved safety 


conditions on the railroads. It merely emphasizes the ~ 


fact that in measuring progress in safety, consideration 
must be given to differences in traffic movement for the 
periods compared. 

The year 1941 was one of sharply increasing traffic 
volume, both freight and passenger. Accident and cas- 
ualty frequency rates also increased, but probably will 
be no greater than in 1936 and 1937, years of similar, 
but not as great, traffic movement. 

The train accident rate in 1941 should not be com- 
pared directly with the rates for either 1938, 1939 or 
1940 and the conclusion drawn that the higher rate in 
1941 indicates reduced safety. A better understanding 
of the significance of the 1941 rate (which figures for the 
first nine months indicate will be in the neighborhood of 
6.00 per million locomotive-miles for the year as a 
whole) is obtained when comparison is made with the 
rates of 6.27 in 1936 and 6.15 in 1937, the most recent 
years of comparatively heavy traffic movement. Even 
that comparison is not exact, because locomotive-miles in 
1941 are likely to exceed those of 1936 and 1937 by from 
7% to 10 per cent or more. Viewed in its proper per- 
spective, the train accident experience in 1941 insofar as 
statistics for the first nine months of the year show, has 
been about what would be expected during a period of 
increasing traffic movement, and in fact shows better re- 
sults than either 1936 or 1937, vears of similar, but not 
as great, traffic movement. 

Similar to the train accident showing, casualties to em- 
ployees on duty show increases during the first nine 
months of 1941 over the same months of 1940. The 
fatality frequency rate increased 18.1 per cent and the 
injury rate 22:4 per cent for each million man-hours 
worked. If these rates of increase hold for the last three 
months of 1941, the fatality and nonfatal injury rates 
for the year will be about the same as in 1936 and 1937, 
although greater than in 1938, 1939 or 1940, years of 
lesser traffic movements. 

Passenger safety during the first nine months of 1941 
was on a comparatively high plane, there having been 58 
fewer deaths and an increase of only 7.0 per cent in in- 
juries, compared with an increase of 21.4 per cent in 
passenger-miles. 

The progressive work of eliminating the more danger- 
ous highway grade crossings is showing results. The 
record for the first nine months of 1941 shows an in- 
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crease of 13.7 per cent in locomotive-miles, but increases 
of only’7.6 per cent in fatalities, and 9.1 per cert in non- 
fatal injuries in highway crossing accidents. This in- 
crease of 7.6 per cent in grade crossing fatalities may 
be compared with an increase of 17.0 per cent in all 
deaths attributable to motor vehicles in the same period. 


Conclusion 


Plunged into this all-out world war at the close of 
the year 1941, the United States and its people face an 
immediate future crowded with uncertainties. No one 
can foretell the exact trend of events in 1942, and there- 
after, and speculation on the possibilities would be an 
idle and fruitless undertaking. 

One thing only is certain. The American nation is in 
for a fight, a real fight, a tough fight, perhaps a long 
fight. The process of war-making will be extended and 
speeded up in its every phase. The cost of the war to 
the people of the United States is estimated as high as 
150 billions, a truly astronomical figure. Additional 
camps and industrial plants are being planned. Troops 
will move to and from the camps in increasing numbers. 
Materials must move to plants making war goods, and 
the supplies and munitions of war must flow out at an 
accelerating pace. Transportation lies at the base of all 
such movements, and railroads and other agencies of 
transport will be called on for a large and increasing 
demand for service. 

As the year closed, the President by executive order 
set up an Office of Defense Transportation, and named 
as director Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and former federal co- 
ordinator of transportation. The new agency will be 
part of the President's executive office and its chief func- 
tions will be to co-ordinate government policies and 
activities affecting transportation, to make estimates of 
transportation requirements, and-to co-ordinate domestic 
traffic movements. There will be separate divisions in 
the office for each mode of transport. 

Co-operation of all factors involved will enable the 
carriers to do their share, as they surely will, in order 
that this war can and will be won. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Passengers Travel by Boat Between Norfolk, 

Va... and Newport News. The “George Washington” Is Here 

Shown About to Depart From the old Passenger Pier at the Latter 
Point, which was replaced by a modern brick station in 1940 








A Searchlight Gets a Ride on 
a C. & D. Truck 


Photos Courtesy C. N. R. 


Canada’s Railways’ 3rd War Year 


Unprecedented traffic volume efficiently handled 





and railways are also manufacturing munitions 


HE cumulative expansion of the Dominion’s war 

F traffic over a period of 28 months produced in- 

evitably a larger increase of business for Canada’s 
railways in 1941 than in 1940. 
It is estimated that the Canadian National will have 
shown at the end of 1941 a net operating revenue of 

000,000, and while no estimate was available from 
the Canadian Pacific at this writing it is known that its 
showing was not far behind that of the publicly-owned 
road. A net revenue of $66,000,000 for the Canadian 
National means that it will more than have paid its way 
in 1941, for there will still remain a favorable balance 
after interest on all obligations in the hands of the public 
has been paid. The company came near to paying its 
way in 1940, when its operating net was double that of 
the previous year. 

Whatever the net financial results of the railways, 
however, the service they -have rendered to this nation 
at war was so steady, so widespread and in the face of 
such odds that some sort of distinguished service medal 
should be struck for the faithful thousands who have 
operated freight and passenger trains in all kinds of 
weather, with no equipment to spare and the exceeding 
difficulty in getting full crews for trains and adequate 
maintenance personnel. 

Another important service given by the Canadian 
railways is in a direct form. There are many shops of 
both roads, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; that are 
producing in large quantities important war supplies. 
Gun carriages, naval guns and gun mountings are being 
made in Canadian National shops, and in the Angus 
shops of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal are being con- 


By Railway Age’s Correspondent in Ottawa 





structed the indispensable tanks, used in North Africa 
and in the Far East. How the two roads have suffered 
from the drain on their personnel is another story. It is 
probable that the aggregate loss of employees who have 
gone into the various defense services is close to 7,000, 
which is a lot of people when there is kept in mind the 
vastly enlarged need for trained personnel in this essen- 
tial means of transportation. 


Passenger Traffic Is Heavy Too 


Up to the middle of December, 1941, cumulative car- 
loadings were almost 14 per cent above 1940, and more 
than 25 per cent above 1939. In some areas, however, 
freight business has more than doubled and passenger 
business almost trebled. Troop trains have multiplied 
rapidly and the number of passengers handled on reg- 
ular passenger trains has increased greatly, because 
many members of the defense forces travel by regular 
trains (a large number of these running in from two to 
five sections) and a larger number of civilians are also 
traveling, many because of kinship to the troops. So 
heavy has been the demand on a really limited supply of 
car and motive equipment that this Christmas season all 
travel on passes, except for members of parliament and 
the legislatures of the provinces, was banned. This was 
done to provide adequately for holiday travel of troops 
to their homes. 

Both freight and passenger terminal facilities in the 
larger centers are being used to capacity. Strenuous 
efforts to get quicker loading and unloading of freight 
cars have helped considerably, but even the most pro- 
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gressive terminal handling is hard pressed to keep ahead 
of requirements. There has been a considerable new 
terminal trackage laid, and some double-tracking of main 
lines, especially in the Maritime provinces which, until 
recently, were the only funnel of munitions and troop 
movement by rail. Now with the Pacific another center 
of activity, the demand on rail facilities has been fur- 
ther intensified, and at the season of the year when oper- 
ating conditions are at their worst. 

The much debated new Canadian National terminal in 
Montreal will be ready for passenger business in the 
spring. Its final cost will be about $30,000,000, and it 
will provide for centralizing the C. N. R.’s passenger 
traffic in the heart of the city, with passenger yards es- 
tablished at Point St. Charles. 

For the twelve months of 1941 it is estimated the 
revenue freight cars loaded will total 3,175,000, as com- 
pared with 2,826,986 actually loaded in the previous 


year. The largest increases were in miscellaneous com- . 


modities, in l.c.l., lumber, and pulp and paper. All but 
the last class reflect the large increase in war business. 
A tremendous volume of lumber has been moved in al- 
most every province for the construction of defense plants 
and of various kinds of housing for the troops—while 
war weapons and ammunition were transported, in many 
cases across the continent, under the classification of 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. 

Still another large factor in the substantial expansion 
of freight moved by the railways was the rapid growth 
in the volume of foodstuffs moved to the seaboard for 
carriage to Britain. Canada’s farms have contracted to 
supply unprecedented quantities of dairy products, meats 
and grain products to the United Kingdom, and as each 
contract is‘filled new contracts for larger quantities are 
concluded. One illustration of this is found in the sup- 
ply of meats. A contract to provide Britain with 425,- 
000,000 Ib. of pork products was completed last fall. 
Immediately a new contract became effective, calling for 
the production and delivery of 600,000,000 Ib. 

This increased farm production has augmented rail- 
way traffic both coming and going. The carriers are 
called on to move the finished product and, also during 
the current winter, will haul a large volume of Western 
feed grain to livestock raisers in Ontario and ‘Quebec, 





Army Trucks Double-Decked in 
Gondolas 
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because of the crop failure in Ontario last fall. The 
Dominion government .is assuming the transportation 
cost of this feed grain movement from the head of the 
Lakes to Ontario points. Recently the board at. Ottawa 
named to enforce the Dominion’s “ceiling” on prices and 
wages ruled that the railways this winter could continue 
their practice of raising rates for the winter season on 
traffic moved by boats on the Great Lakes during the 
navigation season. This will mean continuance of the 
normal winter advance in rates on package freight and 
also on grain, so the Dominion government will be pay- 
ing an increased charge on feed grain moved by the 
railways from the head of the Lakes to Ontario points 
this winter. 


Bonus Avoids Wage Controversy 


A considerable addition to the expenses of the two 
roads has come from the compulsory cost-of-living bonus 
(granted to employees in lieu of a wage increase) and 
of the employers’ shares of the national unemployment 
insurance. The latter in the six months of 1941 in which 
the scheme was operative cost the two roads an ag- 
gregate of at least $800,000. The Canadian National 
contribution was made on the basis of 68,400 employees, 
and the Canadian Pacific on the basis of about 47,000. 

The railways were the first employers to pay the. cost- 
of-living bonus (which adds $1.25 to weekly wages for 
each rise of 5 points in the cost-of-living index number). 
Early last year when it became evident that the American 
railway unions would open a drive for higher pay, it was 
considered in Canada to be good policy to put into effect 
as a war measure the bonus plan, which would protect 
employees without the necessity for prolonged and dis- 
turbing wage negotiations. It was conceived by Dr. 
Bryce Stewart, Deputy Labor Minister, with long train- 
ing in similar problems in the United States. After the 
plan was applied to the Canadian railways it was grad- 
ually extended to other forms of employment, and, near 
the end of 1941 it was made nation-wide and compulsory 
as the only means of maintaining the “ceiling” on wages 
for the duration of the war. 

In his year-end statement, Sir Edward Beatty, chair- 
man and president of the C. P. R., stressed the “realiza- 
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tion of danger ahead,”’ but went on to say that “Canadians 
should have a keen appreciation of the nation’s increased 
power to meet that danger, as compared with what it 
possessed even at the end of the last great war.’ Con- 
tinuing, he said, “the intervening 23 years have given us 
an approximate increase of 3,500,000 in population. We 
have come through alternating periods of great pros- 
perity and pronounced depression, and through it all our 
industries have expanded, our foreign commerce has 
made important progress, the borders of our uninhabited 
and unproductive areas have been pushed farther and 
farther North, and the average standard of living of our 
people has been maintained, or even raised. Thus, if 
the danger which faces Canada today is greater than that 
presented a quarter of a century ago, the country is better 
equipped to cope with it in the matter of resources, in 
national wealth and in the number of workers in all 
ranks and stations of life, ready and able to direct those 
things toward the national war effort. 


Last War's Experience Helps 


“Two factors mainly have contributed towards the 
successful carrying out of these war-time tasks. In the 
first place we have not failed to profit by the experience 
gained in the last great war. We entered this struggle 
with a fairly clear view of what we should later be called 
upon to do. We did not then foresee the immensity of 
the task ahead, but we did know what methods of oper- 
ation had proven effective under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. 

' “Another factor which has contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the railways’ high standard of performance is 
found in the unfailing attention which has been paid to 
increasing their capacity and efficiency as the years have 
passed. Canadian railroads today present a vastly differ- 
ent picture from that of a quarter century ago. Abnor- 
mal traffic demands of boom times, the necessity for 
economical operation in periods of depression and the 
inspiring spur of new and varied competition have set 
keen minds to work on problems the answers to which 


A New C.N.R. Dispatcher’s Office at Hamilton 


are seen in the unprecedentedly high state of efficiency at 
which they are now operating. 

“The railways are busy—more so than they have been 
for many years. All available Canadian Pacific loco- 
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motives and other equipment are moving their loads over 
the country night and day. The construction of new 
engines and cars is being rushed forward in order that 
increasing traffic demands satisfactorily may be met, and 
so the work will go forward progressively so long as the 
war lasts. 

“But what about after the war? At this moment it 
would be as futile to prophesy as to economic conditions 
of after-war years as it would be to say how long the 
struggle would last. We rémember, with some appre- 
hension, the boom times and later drastic depression 
which followed upon the year 1918, and there are those 
who foresee a somewhat similar, if less aggravated, ex- 
perience ahead of us. If it does come it will partly be 
because we have failed to profit by lessons so vigorously 
administered to us in the past. . There is every evidence, 
however, that government is giving this matter most 
serious consideration and that measures of control will 


. be devised to mitigate such threatening eventualities. 


Manufacturers, business and financial men will do well 
to look back on the-past-and so govern their affairs to 
the same result. 

“Certainly, one of the facts which already has been 
accentuated as a high light in the war is that the coun- 
try’s railways should always be maintained at a high point 
of efficiency if national crises are adequately to be dealt 
with. No other agency can then take their place to carry 
on their work uninterruptedly all through the year. If 
in more normal times they are starved and neglected so 
that their earnings:are not adequate to provide high 
standards of service, it-is the country’s business which 
will suffer, while in times of emergency, their contribu- 
tion to the national cause can be only partial and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory.” 


A Survey of the C. N. R.’s Situation 


“The upward trend of railway traffic which became 
mantiest immediately upon the outbreak of war has con- 
tinued and resulted in 1941 in a physical volume of 
traffic higher than any previously transported by the 
system,” said President R. C. Vaughan of the C. N. R. 
in his year end statement. “Already in this war period 
demands made upon railway transportation in Canada 
have exceeded those of the last war by 60 per cent. The 
dominant role which railways play in the essential trans- 
portation needs of this country has been thoroughly 
established. 

“To meet the increase of traffic handled by the Na- 
tional Railways, which since the outbreak of war has 
risen 95 per cent, has called for careful planning to 
make the best use of railway equipment and facilities. 
It has been necessary to improve and expand railway 
facilities in a number of districts. It has also been neces- 
sary to obtain additional equipment and this expansion 
has required special efforts on the part of all employees 
throughout the system. 

“Tt has been the policy of the management in all cases 
to place the interests of the war effort first and to main- , 
tain the capacity of the railway to meet these essential 
demands. War transportation needs consist not only in 
the movement of hundreds of thousands of military per- 
sonnel and of vast quantities of munitions and supplies, 
but also in the carriage of raw material and of semi- 
finished products which are moved in all parts of the 
country. This war traffic had of necessity to be added to 
the volume of normal business traffic. The measures 
which have been taken to enable the Canadian National 
to deal with this constantly increasing volume of traffic 
have been effective. Traffic offered has been moved to 
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destination expeditiously and the quality of service has 
been constantly maintained. 

“The effect of the increased volume of traffic is re- 
flected in the financial results of the system. While the 
audited revenue and operating expense figures for the 
month of December are not yet available, estimated re- 
sults for that month added to the known figures for the 
first eleven months of the year indicate that 1941 oper- 
ating revenues will total $303,000,000. The net revenue 
for 1941, estimated at $66,000,000, after meeting all ex- 
penses including equipment depreciation will be the larg- 
est in the system’s history. Taxes and fixed charges in- 
cluding interest amount to $62,000,000 for 1941—there- 
fore, it is expected that operating revenues will yield a 
surplus over and above all operating expenses, taxes and 
interest. We are, however, facing in 1942 many millions 
of uncontrollable increased expenditure for wages and 
materials, and there has been no. corresponding increase 
in the price of our services. 

“The® capital ‘improvements made during the year 
nearly all arose from the necessity of improving facilities 
on various lines of the railway which have now become 
strategic routes for the handling of actual and prospec- 
tive war traffic. This work consisted of improving yards, 
terminals, shops, enginehouses, the construction of -ad- 
ditional passing tracks and sidings and the installation 
of signals. Orders had been placed for various types of 
equipment, including locomotives and freight cars, but 
conditions imposed by war priorities presented difficul- 
ties for the builders who thus were unable to complete 
these orders. However, during the year we received 10 
locomotives and 1,136 cars. There are on order undeliv- 
ered 70 locomotives and 3,339 cars. 

“In addition to furnishing transportation service, the 
railway has assisted in Canada’s war effort by making 
available to the government the services of special de- 
partments of the railway, and by furnishing trained per- 
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sonnel to special government branches. The manage- 
ment is proud to report that nearly 4,000 employees have 
been granted leave of absence to enlist for active service 
in the navy, the army and the air force. 


Munitions Manufacture by Railways 


“Tt is also a matter of pride to state that the Canadian 
National has directly participated in the mobilization of 
Canadian industry for war purposes. We have con- 
structed, under a financial arrangement with the gov- 
ernment, a building measuring 511 ft. by 516 ft. with an 
area of over 263,600 sq. ft. for the ‘National Railways 
Munitions, Ltd.,’ and this plant has been in operation 
for some time. At that plant and elsewhere in car and 
locomotive shops part of the company’s working force, 
numbering more than a thousand men, has been actively 
engaged in the manufacture of several types of muni- 
tions, including gun carriages,” naval' guns and gun 
mountings. ‘At- its drydock: and: shipbuilding yard the 
company has been and is yet constructing mine sweepers 
and these same facilities are also being used in building 
large cargo vessels for ‘Wartime Merchant Shipping, 
Ltd.’ 

“The steamship companies which form a part of the 
Canadian National organization have also played their 
part in the Battle of the Atlantic and elsewhere. An ad- 
ditional wartime responsibility gladly accepted by the 
company was the management of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine which had been re-established 
and is operating Danish, French, Finnish, German and 
Italian vessels seized by the Canadian government. Can- 
adian National Steamships craft have been trading in 
distant waters as well as to ports closer to Canadian 
shores, so that in addition to our employees who have 
enlisted in the fighting forces, a large number of our 
men are actively engaged in war work.” 








Mexican Railways Under 
New Management 


The Mexican Railways Are Noted for Their Fine Masonry 


Year 1941 saw Workers’ Administration replaced on National 
Railways and properties returned to government for operation 


By our Mexican Correspondent 


Se 


NOTHER complete change in management, in- 
A volving the return to the government of, responsi- 

bility for the operation of the properties of the 
National Railways of Mexico, including the Inter- 
Oceanic and the Tehuantepec National Railways, was 
the outstanding event of the year for the Mexican 
railways. The Workers’ Administration, which had 
operated these properties for more than two years, 
was replaced by the new management on January 7, 
1941. This was the culmination of negotiations lasting 
several months, which were inaugurated after it was 
demonstrated that the workers were not capable of oper- 
ating the properties either efficiently or safely. Not only 
had expenses gotten out of control to such an extent that 
the railways were drifting into financial chaos, but sev- 
eral serious accidents that were directly traceable to lack 
of discipline indicated that employee morale was declin- 
ing equally rapidly. 

The government suggested a reorganization as early 
as October, 1940. This involved the readjustment of 
salaries and personnel to the basis in effect when the 
workers took over the properties on May 1, 1938. It 
also involved the cancellation of the government tax of 
5.64 per cent then in effect on railway gross earnings 
and the transfer of this sum to the purchase of equip- 
ment, and the appointment of advisory and_ technical 
committees to assist the workers’ administration. This 
plan was rejected by. the Union of Railroad Workers of 
Mexico, but the situation went from bad to worse and, 


in December, 1940, in the interests of the ‘nation’s wel- 
fare, the workers -administration of the railways was 
abolished by a decree of Manuel Camacho, president of 
the republic. | 


The Presidential Decree 


President Camacho stated that there could be no 
possible doubt that the railways were in need of re- 
organization, involving new investments, the renewal 
of track and rolling stock, a complete revision of tariffs, 
and other measures. He said further that such a re- 
organization could only be made by the government 
itself, which had the power to establish a freight and 
passenger policy in harmony with production, the re- 
quirements of the highway program, irrigation projects 
and other official activities. 

. The bill to cover the working out of this decree was 
passed by the House of Representatives and went into 
effect on January 7, 1941. 

This bill provided for the appointment of a decentral- 
ized public organization, to be known as the Adminis- 
tration of the National Railways of Mexico and to have 
complete charge of the N. R. of M. and the National of 
Tehuantepec. General Enrique Estrada was appointed 
general manager and a new board was installed, con- 
sisting of Roberto Lopez as president, together with three 
government and three union representatives. Drastic 
changes were made in the personnel of the official staff. 
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These have been reported in the Railway Age as they 
occurred, and include the appointment of new men in 
practically all departments. 

The new management immediately undertook a study 
of policies and re-organization possibilities. They re- 
stored disciplinary systems, modified the rules for pay- 
ment of overtime and sick benefits, changed the rules 
covering the issuance of passes, and, in general, estab- 
lished a drastic control of expenses. The result was that 
while, in the first eight months of 1941, the gross operat- 
ing revenues increased 3.28 per cent as compared with 
1940, the expenses increased only 1.53 per cent. 

Generally speaking, the relations between the present 
administration and the railway union have been satis- 
factory and no friction of any serious nature has de- 
veloped. The new management has respected employee 
seniority and the relationship between the management 
and the employees as to discipline is rapidly returning 
to normal. 


Reports on the Situation 


General Estrada reported to the Mexican senate on 
March 21, 1941, that box car ownership had been re- 
duced from 8,000 in 1913 to 5,000 in 1940; that 300 of 
the total ownership of 1,000 locomotives are over 30 
years old, and that at least 100 of these should be 
scrapped ; and that at least 3,000 new box cars, 50 new 
locomotives, 200 new tank cars and 80 new passenger and 
mail-express cars, to cost 85,000,000 pesos, were urgently 
needed. Also, he reported that 3,300 kilometers of rail 
should be relaid with heavier sections at once. 

He added that, during the workers administration, an 
“unbalanced generosity” had existed in the recognition 
of labor demands and in granting privileges and conces- 
sions beyond the financial power of the railways. The 
railways must now be operated on a strictly commercial 
and sound economic basis, his report stated further, 
keeping the expenses well within the limit of 85 per cent 
of the earnings, and holding the payroll to not more than 
48 per cent of the total expenses. 

General Estrada also stressed the necessity of securing 
between 160 and 200 million pesos within the next five 
years to meet the requirements of accrued obligations 
and to provide for the replacement of materials and roll- 
ing stock and for deferred maintenances. In furtherance 
of this plan, a committee on the re-organization and 
financing of the National lines was appointed in August, 
1941, headed by President Camacho, and composed of 
the secretary of the department of communications and 
public works, the secretary of finance of the Federal 
government, and the general secretary of the Union of 
Railroad Workers. Plans are under way to place the 
Mexican railways on a self-sustaining basis as soon as 
the necessary expenditures have been made. Plans are 
also under way for financing the rehabilitation of the 
National of Tehuantepec, an interoceanic line which ex- 
tends from Coatzacoalcos, on the Gulf of Mexico to 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific ocean, a distance of 303 kilo- 
meters. This trans-isthmus line is being undertaken to 
prépare for possible heavy increases in traffic during an 
emergency. 

On September 1, 1941, President Camacho issued a 
report to his Congress, which largely confirmed that of 
General Estrada, with the additiorial information that 
1.000 box cars were being built in the United States; 
250 locomotives were undergoing reconstruction in 
Mexican shops, and arrangements were nearing com- 
pletion for the purchase of 50 new locomotives. He 
stated that, in view of the present responsible manage- 
ment of the railways, the government was willing to 
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guarantee expenditures up to 200 million pesos on be- 
half of the railways. 


Operating Results for Eight Months 


The trend of gross operating revenues has been 
steadily upward through 1941 and the total amounted to 
$112,805,154 (Mexican) in. the first eight months of 
1941, as compared with $104,069,344 for the same period 
of 1940, an increase of 8.39 per cent. Freight earnings 
increased from $76,387,861 to $79,940,996, or 4.65 per 





Table ._1.—Selected Operating Statistics 
First 10 Months of 1941-1940 


Inc. % 
1941 1940 or Dec. Change 
Locomotive kilometers ..... 36,514,495 36,497,752 -16,743 0.05 
Freight train kilometers... 14,770,631 14,818,763 -—48,132 0.32 
Passenger train kilometers. 10,662,696 10,682,707 -20,011 0.19 
Mixed and spec..klms..... 3,423,065 3,450,514 —27,449 0.80 
Non-revenue kilometers ... 71,708 78,387 -6,679 8.52 
Total Train Kilometers....° 28,928,100 29,030,371 —102,271 0.35 
Pass. car kilometers ...... 82,928,269 83,483,518 -1,075,249. 1.29 
Freight loaded kilometers... 208,862,109 203,621,849 +45,240,260 2.57 
Freight empty kilometers... 97,324,101 98,082,511 —758,410 0.77 
Freight Total Kilometers... 306,186,210 301,704,360 +4,481,850 1.49 
Net-ton kilometers (1,000s). 5,283,037 5,203,612 +79,425 1.53 
Gross ton kilometers (1,000s) 12,452,731 12,239,585 +213,146 1.74 
Total No. Cars Loaded.... 441,269 431,033 +10,235 2.37 
Averages 

Net tons per train-klm..... 341 335 +6 1.79 
Gross tons per train-klm.... 764 748 +16 2.14 
Train speed-klms :........ 22.6 22.6 aioy die 
Gross ton-klms, per train- 

i EEE OE COLE 17,247 16,889 +358 2.12 
Utilization of track power.. 74.0% 73.3% +0.7. 0.95 
Frgt. locom. klms. (daily). 194 188 +6 3,19 
Liters oil per 1,000 G. T. K. 

CEVGIMMED 5 cows cc uda'es 46.2 47.0 -0.8 1.70 
% \oaded car klms. to total 68.2 67.5 0.7 1.04 
Car-kims. per car (daily).. 54.7 55.1 -0.4 0.73 
Net tons per car .....<.. 25.29 25.56 -0.27 1.06 
Cars on line daily ........ 16,624 16,006 +618 3.86 
Klms. line operated ....... 13,281 13,281 dea 





cent. Passenger earnings decreased from $20,641,110 
to $20,191,560. Express earnings increased from $9,- 
044,484 to $9,144,840, and miscellaneous earnings 
increased from $3,144,514 to $3,527,758, or 12.19 
per cent. 

Operating expenses rose from $92,787,219 in the first 
eight months of 1940, to $94,204,129 in the same period 
of 1941, because of the heavier volume of traffic handled. © 
Maintenance of way expenses were reduced from $15,- 
509,163 to $15,004,215, or 3.26 per cent, which may be 
attributed to lack of materials. Maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses increased from $26,295,970 to $28,600,- 
823, notwithstanding a scarcity of materials and this in- 
crease may be attributed to a rise in salaries, since a new 
wage agreement went into effect during the first part 
of 1941. Traffic expenses decreased from $1,273,742 





Table 2.—Freight Transported by Group Classification 
First Six Months 





Tons Revenues 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

Forest products ......... 318,145 301,997 $ 3,660,451 3,352,286 
Agricultural prods. ...... 1,483,268 1,350,854 17,637,834 16,055,389 
Animals & animal prods.. 140,129 118,734 2,212,628 . 1,847,151 
Inorganic prods. ..:..... 2,252,599 2,248,810 20,120,644 19,835,818 
General mdse. ........ 466,337 412,766 8,885,962 8,004,064 
Craetk: Teta” ois sss 4,660,478 4,433,161 $52,517,518 48,994,707 
Pee -cent: Ines cc cce<ks 5.13 7.37 





to $1,112,026 and transportation expenses decreased 
from $39,448,897 to $39,179,736 in spite of the greater 
volume of traffic handled, gross ton-kilometers - having 
increased from 12,239,585,000 to 12,452,731,000, or 1.74 
per cent, and carloadings from 431,033 to 441,268. Ex- 
press expenses decreased from $4,050,595 to $4,046,050, 
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and general expenses increased from $6,214,432 to $6,- 
242,205. 

The operating ratio decreased from 84.96 in 1940, to 
83.51 per cent in 1941. As a result, net railway operat- 
ing income increased from $16,430,750 in 1940, to $18,- 
601,024 in 1941. Including other income expenses in- 
cidental thereto, the operating ratio for all activities of 
the National Railways was reduced from 87.70 per cent 
in the first eight months of 1940 to 86.05 per cent in the 
corresponding period in 1941, which latter figure still 
exceeded by 1.05 per cent the ratio of 85 per cent stipu- 
lated in the law which created the new administration. 


Labor and Material Costs 


Higher prices of materials and higher salaries caused 
an increase in the costs of repairs to coaches, cars and 
locomotives as follows: For 12-months ending October 
1941, labor charges for repairs to coaches increased from 
$23.51 to $25.58, or 8.8 per cent per 1,000 kilometers run, 
while the cost of materials decreased from $16.75 to 
$15.67, or 6.4 per cent giving a total combined increase 
from $40.26 to $41.25, or 2.5 per cent. Labor costs 





Table 3.—Loaded Cars Interchanged 
10 Months 1941-1940 


Imports Exports 


1941 1940 

6,905 5,927 
6,792 5,319 
1,606 647 


Eagle Pass 
1,533 


Brownsville 299 








15,602 
Water Ports 
1,998 


1,283 
1,623 


Totals 13,426 


3,556 
3,688 


Tampico 4,151 
Veracruz 3,231 


Manzanillo 








4,904 7,382 7,244 





for the repair of freight cars increased from $16.80 to 
$20.83, or 24 per cent, and costs of materials increased 
from $18.08 to $22.91, or 26.7 per cent, while the total 
increased from $34.88 to $43.74 per 1,000 kilometers run. 
Labor charges for backshop locomotive repairs increased 
from $200.05 to $221.51 (10.7 per cent); the cost of 
materials rose from $130.65 to $149.45 (14.4 per cent) ; 
and the total costs increased from $330.70 to $370.96, 
or 12.2 per cent per 1,000 kilometers run. Likewise, 
the cost of labor for running locomotive repairs increased 
from $160.82 to $173.78, or 8.1 per cent, and the cost of 
material for these repairs increased from $42.52 to $42.62, 
or 0.2 per cent, -bringing the total cost of these repairs 
up from $203.34 to $216.40, or 6.4 per cent. 


Operating Statistics 


Table 1 gives a selection of comparative operating 
statistics of the National of Mexico for the first 10 months 
of 1941. Table 2 shows the freight handled by com- 
modity classifications for the first six months of 1941, 
while Table 3 shows the number of cars of traffic moving 
in export and import. 

It will be noted that the number of ton-kilometers per 
train increased 358. This was a result of the increase 
from 748 to 764 gross tons per train-kilometer, the 
average train speed having remained the same. The in- 
crease from 335 to 341 net tons per train-kilometer is 
also indicative of the heavier tonnage handled by the 
trains. Although kilometers per car per day decreased 
from 55.1 to 54.7, the percentage of loaded cars to the 
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total increased from 67.5 to 68.2. The only adverse 
factor indicated is the decrease from 25.56 to 25.29 in 
the net tons per car. 

The number of revenue tons handled increased from 
3,433,161 during the first six months of 1940 to 4,660,- 
478 in the same period of 1941 (excluding government 
shipments and materials for other railroads), an in- 
crease of 1,227,317; and revenue net ton-kilometers in- 
creased from 2,205,611,524 to 2,251,138,383, handled in 
217,351 loaded cars, which reflects an increase of 7,001 
carloads (3.3 per cent).- This resulted in an increase 
from $48,994,707 to $52,517,518 in carload freight reve- 
nue. The average earnings per ton-kilometer increased 


from 2.214 centavos to 2.333, as a consequence of a 
greater proportion of higher classification freight handled. 


Additions and Betterments 


During the first seven months of 1941 only $2,301,578 
was invested in additions and betterments, of* which 
$1,502,245 were spent on roadway and the balance. on 
bridges, water stations and buildings. The heavy in- 
debtedness and the yearly loss of about eight million 
pesos in the operation. of the Interoceanic Railway did 
not permit a heavier investment in this item. 

However, negotiations are well under way to obtain a 
loan and a credit of some 200 million pesos for rail, 
locomotive, car and coach purchases, which will place 
the national lines in first class condition to handle current 
and emergency movements. The investments above 
mentioned do not include six second hand locomotives 
bought for about a million pesos, and the 1,000 new 
cars ordered from an American firm. The National 
lines anticipate buying 26 new standard gage and 14 
narrow gage locomotives; 16 first class and 64 second 
class coaches ; 25 standard gage combination mail-express 
coaches ; 200 stock cars, 100 gondola cars and 150 stock 
cars. 

A study is now also under way to determine the prac- 
ticability of converting the narrow gage road from 
Mexico City to Acambaro, via Toluca, to standard gage 
in order to provide another standard gage outlet to the 
border ports of El Paso and Laredo. In accordance with 
the law, which created the new administration of the 
National Railways of Mexico, the latter cannot under- 
take construction projects, but may operate the lines 
constructed by the department of communications and 
public works of the federal government. 

During the first three months of 1940, the National 
Railways of Mexico employed an average of 43,929 
workers, with total compensation of $8,734,258 per 
month, including ordinary and over time, vacation and 
sick pay, commissions, etc., an average of $198.83 per 
employee per month; while the same period of 1941 re- 
corded an average of 44,840 employees per month, with 
total compensation of $8,828,987, and an average of 
$196.90 per month per employee. 

Imports through international gateways with the 
United States show an increase of 4,783 cars in the first 
10 months of 1941, as compared with the same period 
of 1940, notwithstanding the prevailing high. rate of 
exchange, while exports increased only 2,176 cars, even 
though the rate of exchange should strongly favor ex- 
ports. Water imports increased 911 cars, while exports 
increased 138 cars, as may be seen in the accompanying 
table. . 

In general, the results prove the wisdom of the’ step 
taken by President Camacho this year, for the new man- 
agement has already inaugurated reforms which were 
reflected to a degree in the results in 1941, and which 
should become much more evident in 1942. 












Investors’ Interest Still Lacking 


Stock prices at 1932 lows despite better earnings 
Equipment trusts active—Reorganizations hit a snag 


By Railway Age’s Financial Staff 


HE railroads in 1941 had their best year since 
l 1929, as gaged by net railway operating income, 
and the best since 1930, measured by net income. 
Net railway operating income (i.e., the income left after 
paying operating expenses and taxes, but before deduct- 
ing interest on indebtedness and before adding inter- 
company dividend and interest receipts) is estimated 
for the entire year by Dr. J. H. Parmelee of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, elsewhere in these pages, at 980 
million dollars. His estimate of net income (i.e., the 
amount left for the equity-holders after the payment of 
all charges) is 485 millions. In 1930 net railway operat- 
ing income was 869 millions and net income was 524 
millions. In 1929, the two totals were, respectively, 
1,252 millions and 897 millions. The principal reason 
the roads earned more net income in 1930 than in 1941, 
with less net railway operating income, was that “other 
income” (that is, income from inter-company dividends 
and interest payments) was so much less’ this year than 
it was in the earlier period. 
That the current income flush on the cheek of the 
railroads is febrile, rather than the bloom of financial 
health, is clearly evidenced in the average prices of stocks. 
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Back in 1930, when the trend of traffic was still rapidly 
downward (instead of upward, as it now is) and when 
the railroads earned only 8 per cent more net income 
than they did in 1941, the average price of railroad 
stocks (Standard & Poor’s index, as reported by the 
National Industrial Conference Board) was almost 126 
per cent of the 1926 average. In 1941, the same index, 
for the first 11 months, will-probably average not more 
than 27 per cent of the 1926 average. This decline does 
not take our actual involvement in the war into account. 


The War Cannot Be Blamed 


Since active hostilities began, the stock market prices 
of railroad securities have declined still further—but the 
major part of the decrease which has occurred since 
1930 cannot be ascribed to the war, or the fear of war. 
Most of it came before misgivings arose as to the na- 
tional safety. . 

An accompanying chart traces the course of the prices 
of industrial and railroad stocks since 1926, in per- 
centages of the prices at which they sold in that year. 
It will be seen that, while the recovery in industrial 
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Confidence in Private Investment Sinks as (Pre-War) Federal Spending Dominates the Economic Picture 
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stocks since the bottom of the depression in 1932 has 
been meager, railroad stocks have been hovering around 
the 1932 levels since 1938. 

The most obvious depressant operating against the 
prices of corporate stocks is, quite likely, the ascen- 
dancy of government spending over private investment. 
Such spending piles up obligations which are a charge 
against the future earnings of tax-paying (that is, non- 
government) investments; and the higher such obliga- 
tions mount, the more discouraging does the outlook 
become for private investors. This factor works against 
the prices of railroad securities more strongly than it 
does against the industrials, because much government 
spending (e.g., highways and waterways) to a large 
degree competes directly against the railroads. Against 
all industry these expenditures threaten prolonged heavy 
taxation. Against the railroads they threaten both ex- 
cessive taxation plus “loaded dice” competition. This, 
perhaps, explains why government spending—while it 
affects all private enterprise adversely, is especially 
damaging to the investment standing of the railroads. 

These observations, of course, have nothing to do 
with necessary expenditures for the military defense of 
the country. Such expenditures, regardless of their 
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cost, are just as much in the interest of private enter- 
prise as they are of any other economic group in the 
country. It is well to note, however, that non-defens: 
expenditures of the federal government rose from 3142 
millions in 1933 to 7886 millions in 1940. And that 
governmental departments are busy drafting gigantic 
plans for public works, upon which they propose to 
engage the country the moment hostilities cease. 

Quite aside from the war, then, it is clear that the 
political atmosphere in 1941 was not favorable to the 
revival of railroad credit. There was no new stock 
financing, and very little refunding of bond obligations 
except by heavily-guaranteed terminal lines and two or 
three of the “blue chips.” 


Equipment Issues 


Equipment trust issues sold in 1941 involved more 
money than those sold in any year since 1923, a banner 
year of railroad buying in days that were prosperous 
for the railroads beyond comparison with this or the last 
decade. The total face amount of the 1941 issues was 
$268,546,000, as compared with $172,000,000 in 1940 
and $93,000,000 in 1939. The principal amount of all 
























Int. 
Road Maturity Amount Rate % 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ser. E.... 1942-51 $20,000,000 1% 
Atlantic Coast Line,. Ser. H............ 1942-51 7,880,000 2% 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ser. L. .........6... 1942-51 5,880,000 1% 
Chesapeake OOO. iie9 e635 bic 0506 cic ee 1942-51 5,100,000 1% 
Chesanbake RB OR0 io osc socisie ine se’ 1942-51 3,100,000 1% 
Chesapedke & Ohio ........ccecceseees 1942-51 4,300,000 1% 
Chicago & North Western ............. 1942-51 5,400,000 1% 
Chicago & North Western .............. 1942-51 2,325,000 2 
Chicago & North Western ............. 1942-51 3,800,000 2% 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin’ ..........0.0. seco» 2 310,000 4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .......... 1942-48 9,387,000 1% 






Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 































er. 2 or glia erie ae ante Sete leis 5 bc S05 1941-51 3,120,000 2% 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 

8, | RR OA re 1942-48 2,744,000 1% 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha? 1942-56 1,680,000 2y% 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 1942-51 1,210,000 2% 
Be OE RO A eS ea Ae ire wore es 1942-51 1,720,000 1% 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. G... 1942-51 1,260,000 2 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. I... 1942-51 1,260,000 2 
Detroit, Toledo & Ircnton .............. 1942-51 1,150,000 1% 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern «2.0... .0ci0c00- 1942-51 2,900,000 1 
SIRE RISE RET CRIS SS CRRA eee etna aee ce ae 1942-51 4,000,000 1% 
Florida East Coast, Ser. J. ..........0. 1942-51 1,000,000 a0 
Grand Trunk Western ...............- 1941-51 5,692,000 2y% 
CET SS SST ESE 3g oS rae ara ie rary ars 1942-56 2,175,000 2 
Tiinois Central, Ser. Vi .veict cc cecsecus 1941-51 6,920,000 2 
Illinois Terminal, Ser. A. .......2..0.005 1942-51 560,000 2 
Louisville & Nashville, Ser. J........... 1942-51 4,970,000 1% 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. EE 1942-56 2,895,000 2% 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. FF 1,150,000 2 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. GG - 4,185,000 2% 
pS ae OL ee OLS BP ee - 500,000 1.04 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Ser.-D. 1942-51 _ 4,290,000 2% 
ON Pe Oe ee ee 1942-51 10,900,000 1% 
ee OE oe a ek een 1942-51 15,000,000 2% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis......... 1942-51 1,250,000 1% 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis......... 1942-51 5,800,000 2% 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 1942-51 2,890,000 1% 
New York, Ontario & Western ......... 1942-51 162,000 234 
PRONE: CMRI 506 5%.0 bovine bars bre bio nve 1941-56 938,000 3 
Wortneet | DRC. os cieiwicidte his oa ee Se cen als 1942-51 3,000,000 13% 
Northern Pacific, Ser. B. ......0.0c000. 1942-51 5,700,000 2 
PPG WAWRIR, <DOORs = Boss 60s 's16.s-00 eo 0s 6a aie 1942-56 11,925,000 1% 
i i | gt dap Ea ne Seer pen sac 1943-57 18,465,000 2% 
cae See SOY ores ee eae 1942-56 2,775,000 2% 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. JJ............ 1942-56 1,905,000 3 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. KK® .......... 1942-53 2,448,000 2% 
OREN, SON, PE: a eens et's 86 ais ae Oa'ene 1942-51 11,250,000 2 
Southern Pacific, Ser. Rio... cc ccs seees 1942-56 14,625,000 2% 
Somtmerh: Peene, Set. Sess cscs eves s 1943-52 4,430,000 2Y, 
ONE ee ES Ses Re ae eer er aA 1942-56 12,570,000 1y, 
OE yn Ae Ce eae ae 1942-51 13,250,000 1% 
Western Maryland, Ser. I.............. 1942-51 1,900,000 2% 
WG PCM sass sacs bso oo Sea 1942-51 2,650,000 1% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. H......... 1942-51 800,000 14% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. I.......... 1943-52 1,050,000 8 











Principal Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1941 


No. Bids 
Sold to Banker Submitted 
Price Cost Purchaser 
100.434 1.55 4 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.399 2.04 3 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.257 1.83 5 Drexel & Co., et al. 
100.099 1.606 4 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.111 1.605 6 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
100.333 1.56 5 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
100.239 1.83 6 L. M. Marks & Co., et al. 
100.261 1.95 7 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
100.31 2.35 ~ Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
100.679 . 1.33 5 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.053 2.10 3 Drexel & Co., et al. 
100.173 1.33 5 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
ar Par Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
100.019 2.37 3 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
100.1259 192 7 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
100.597 1.88 2 Blyth & Co. 
99.234 2.15 2 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
98.323 1,57 7 Evans, Stillman & Co. 
98.795 1.23 8 Drexel & Co. 
100.064 1.862 7 Lazard ‘Freres & Co., et al. 
Par _ Par ae Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
ar - Par eee Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
100.046 2.39 3 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
98.758 2.26 2. Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
100.029 1.99 He Harris, Hall & Co. 
100.077 1.61 6 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
101.069 2.10 8 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.912 1.81 6 Harris, Hall & Co., et al. 
101.666 2.03 6 Gregory & Son 
Par Par 711 Evans, Stillman & Co. 
100.17 2.09 4 Equitable Securities Corp. 
100.054 1.86 3 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.539 2.14 2 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.047 1.745 3 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
100.389 2.05 2 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
99.361 1.88 11 Gregory & Son 
Par Par a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Par Par oe Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
101.161 1.54 6 Equitable Life Assurance Society 
99.274 2.14 3 L. M. Marks & Co. 
100.043 1.74 5 First Boston Corp., et al. 
100.18 2.35 3 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
100.233 2.09 4 Lazard Freres & Co., et al. 
Par Par a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Par Par ae Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
100.178 1.96 3 Harriman Ripley & Co., et al. 
99.568 2.31 4 First Boston Corp., et al. 
Par Par 3 First Boston Corp. 
98,052 1.77 4 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
99.94 1,51 & First Boston Corp., et al. 
100.38 2.05 4 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
98.839 1.97 6 Harriman Ripley & Co., et al. 
100.112 1.48 14 Harriman Ripley & Co. 
99.30 1.859 9 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 


1 Under lease agreement certificates are to be deposited in escrow; escrow agent to make month i 

2 Certificates mature in monthl installments of $6,500 for first 12 months Said $8,000 for 29 glade — 

® Sold to R. F. C. after road rejected bids from private banking houses of 100.132 for 27%s and 100.079 for 3s as being too low. 
‘Issued jointly by the Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville which together lease the Clinchfield \ 

5 Equipment trust notes issued pursuant to an agreement between the carrier and the car builder. : 

® Originally authorized at $3,552,000 but reduced a/c inability to procure certain portions of the equipment. 

* One higher bid was received but rejected as “not responsive to the invitation.” 

§ Callable, at par and interest, as a whole or in part, on.any dividend date on or after Jan. 1, 1944. Hence each maturity is listed separately. 
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equipment obligations sold in 1923 was $292,927,553. 
Since—while the statistical background is not complete— 
this appears to have been the largest year in equipment 
obligations on record (equipment buying by this means 





R. F. C. Loans to Railroads as of October 31, 1941 








a, Reo 000 
Aberdeen’ & Rockfish ......-...-eceeees $127,00 A 

; mnessee & Northern......-.. 275,000 90,000 
res ic 1 aaa aaa a 2,500,000 1 176,143 

nn Arbor (Rec’rs) .....- x 634, R 
feyres Drew & Northern..... 400,000 400,000 
Baltimore & pee prvawanns ost #28 ao Neseres sar sie 

irmingham & Southeastern ..... 2 x 
rene RARE 8 is: 5:54 w oik'c,0 os'ecee 47,877,937 7,684,937 
Buffato: Onicn- Carolina 6.0. oo. ace wees 2 > we eaeee flys lemeees 
Carlton gre nee Te ae 2 ae? Sa seaon 535,800 141,697 
‘arolina, Clinchfie io Railway 
oe C.cboc&- Lb. &:N.,  Bessee) 2.0 sees: 14,150,000 14,150,000 
Conteak Gh sGeOrgin: © s66 ove i ceisiaaue ence 3,124,319 220,691 
Central of New Jersey .....--csecccees 464,298 464,298 
Charles City’; Western. oo... es occ ccecsees _ 140,000 140,000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. ......... 5,916,500 155,632 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R......... 4,933,000 251,000 

’ Chicago & North Western ...........+-- 46,588,133 4,338,000 
Chicago Great Western R. R. .......... 1,289,000 1,289,000 
Chicago Great Western (Trustees)...... 150,000 150,000 
Chicago Great Western Ry. ........+++- 6,396,870 55,341 
Chi, Muw., St. Paul-:& (Patio... ces 11,500,000 1,080,537 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. (Trustees). 8,762,000 8,762,000 
Chi., i oe Geriaeerand janes ee 
Chi., Nort ore rT o ees: =. Sip So etal 
Chi., R. I; & Pac. (Trustees)...........- 2,680,000 2,680,000 
Chih ba PME. eke acc cs ealae esate ey et aaa Relies to 
Cincinnati Union Terminal ............- 8,300,000 8,300,000 
Colorado & ys wii OP ROERE z A harerele 30,055,222 1,623,127 
Columbus & .Greenville Railway Company 3 ...--- sw nwaee 
COMES -RANNO a6 c.viscgee ao : rit nee otter 53,500 53,500 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 5,100,000 2,465,000 
Denver & ‘Rio Grande Western.........-. 8,081,000 500,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western (Trustee) 1,800,000 1,800,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Western............ sveataae ateee 
MEPIS orc cieiaraseia ale ere eb 8 adc SO oe eis 8 & i . A 
Erie VCR MBICOES. CG on es cores ce Za awecnee 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Se eUNENEREI 425765513 a tie nee eee eae ea oS eieleee ie 4 1! eee 
Florida East Coast (Rec’rs) ..........0- 1,867,075 813,075 
Fort Smith & Western (Rec’rs) ........ 227,434 10,000 
Fort Worth & Denver City ..........6- 8,780,422 61,422 
Fredericksburg & Northern ...:....iec00  seseee © = eevee 
Gainesville Midland R. R. ..........06. 78,000 32,000 
Gainesville Midland Ry. (Rec’rs)....c002 severe =, eo eeves 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson........ 3,183,000 1,211,000 
‘Galveatass Dermingl -- 6 6 i5oks a oc ee ct cca SER eae Sater" 
Georgia & Florida (Rec’rs).....-.....++6 ZOE > | hr ie i te 
Grand “erik VECStEH oc ete sa ise siclns's pt rome tered 
Great “iet eels. asic as vie ccSceseesaeress 26,000,000 26,000,000 
Grech TOMO cose ase coV er scekeneectee 3915 13, 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ........... poses 520,000 520,000 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and Gulf, Mobile & 

NGHIMREIR Sons fexs orev eent cadences a 9,500,000 597,000 
TihinGiIeSCOMELGE” o'<0 seo wee vere the kee ar 56,073,000 1,678,340 
Kansae- Ci SOUUIeel icc case vcbececes 1,112,000 1,112,000 
ORIG? ROM. wn oo cco ke S-esiere w¥. eee oeiocns 9,278,000 9,278,000 
LitcHgieta i meeenty oi cce'5 tpi ct oss ees 800,000 800,000 
LOUISE Ue) AUAMBAS 6 ocd.iio cc bsgtcieeces 2,500,000 565,000 
AiO UMNO css COs oa ao web bw wie oreres 2,550,000 2,550,000 
Maryland & Pennsylvania .............. 285,500 50,000 
Meridian & Bigbee River (Trustee)...... See 2 OR See aee 
Minn., St. Paul & S. Sie. Marie......... 6,843,082 6,843,082 
A ISCIMANON TORTOLG. oie boi oie 5 care'ind Smowee's's 100,000 100,000 
MissOuri-MANSAS- FEKAS Svc ccceicessvecce 5,124,000 2,309,760 
WI SSOUNE EEE oo, Sewice ce sw yea uaaeae’s AS NGA | oo Re RS rae 
Missouri - Southern ............. Cae Cowes ,200 99,200 
RODE CRIN es ie 's Saas se weceiaa’s aces 785,000 785,000 
Mobile-@ Ohio (Rec’r): nccsiesscescececs 1,070,599 1,070,599 
Murfreesboro-Nashville ...........eeeee. We os eee 
New. Siamee GOINERE Vo ou dus oe k's arsed oceans 36,499,000 36,499,000 
New, Chicago & St Louis .......<..... 18,200,000 18,200,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 7,699,778 975,007 
Norfolk Southern (Rec’rs) 109,000 
North@ehiePaniGe , cies epcceeeciccmee ss 5,000,000 
PennSVlVaNe: Viiccss Nese vc ceceveceks 28,900,000 
Were MEBNGHEEBE: .. vo0 scar vecou0e ss ch 3,000,000 
Pioneer & Fayette ............. ,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia . oe 4,975,207 
Puget Sound & Cascade ............ 300,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco ...:....... 2,805,175 
St. Louis Southwestern ............ 18,672,250 
Salt Lake & Utah (Rec’r) 200,000 
Salt Lake & Utah 245,000 
Wand (SURHEN oli. cise as sks ees cee: 162,600 
Savannah & Atlanta 52,000 
Seaboard Air Line (Ree’rs) 624,000 
MoUtheen MRCMIC Soro vent tokens 44,000,000 
wouthepne svete ah cele case seh oieas 47,471,000 
Sunipter  waneee . oc iorhcc sek Cuero 100,000 
Dennesgep: Cental ccs «cic sce saeco ov kt 193,700 
Rexas, Gite permivial << foo eae pac Be Oe 

CXAS Ge MEE gio aoa Fh eo cei da ees 2,035,000 789,000 
Rexel, Me I MMS ig aoe Sw gtk is oa) 
texas & South-Eastern ................ 30,000 30,000 
SUCMIN ea tis 5546 ik 8G Kae eceie aes 39,000 39,000 
Utah RMN CONIAL a0 8 6 o0e waite slag oe os 452,000 210,080 
Wabash Moway: CREC'SS) oo a3 650k 6 a 25,973,383 10,241,800 

CStCE BR SHADING. cc c'c'es arses siciviee'aarelse 4,366,000 1,403,000 
Sb ni wae’ CUrastees) o.ioe cece oo 13,502,921 3,736,165 

ichita Falls & Southern .............. 750,000 500,000 
Wrightsville & Tennille ................ 22,525 22,525 
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is a comparatively modern financing device and the gov- 
ernment bonded itself during the first World War for 
equipment purchases), 1941 then becomes the second 
highest year in volume of financing through equipment 
trust certificates in the history of railroading. 

The number of separate issues involved in 1941 was 


55, compared with 39 the previous year. Analysis of 
the total shows that a number of issues were “repeats” 
by roads-entering the market several times during the 
year. Some 11 roads sold two issues and three roads 
floated three issues during the year. 

The cost of equipment trust issues to the carriers (in- 
terest rate plus or minus difference from par of price 
paid by banker) increased slightly in 1941 from the 
record low costs of 1940. The average interest cost of 
issues sold in 1941 (except to R.F.C.) was 1.86 per 
cent, as compared with 1.75 per cent in 1940. The 
lowest interest cost enjoyed by any road during the 
year was 1.23 per cent, as compared with 1.15 in 1940. 
The highest cost of any issue sold to private bankers 
or institutions in 1941 was 2.39 per cent, as compared 
with 2.74 in 1940. ‘Incidentally, the average cost in 
1923 was 5.11 per cent! 

Interest costs rose abruptly in June, due principally 
to the inability of the market to absorb the frequent 
offerings of large principal amounts in equipment issues. 
To sell the unsold portions of issues already purchased 
from the railroads, the bankers had to boost the yields 
of the longer maturities. It necessarily followed that 
new issues, to compete with those already undistributed 
publicly, bore higher interest rates and to protect them- 
selves the banking houses bid in lower prices on the 
new issues, thereby increasing net costs to the railroads. 
In fact, the temporary glut of the market brought with 
it a drastic reduction in the number of bids submitted 
for new issues, so that the carriers had, perforce, to 
accept a situation in which the forces on the demand 
side were not as strong as usual. 

A slight increase toward the end of the year in the 
cost of short-term borrowing generally, due to higher 
commodity prices and the influence of higher yield bases 
on federal government bonds, also affected the cost of 
equipment financing. A strong road like the Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, had to pay 2.35 for-an issue sold 
in December, as compared with only 1.74 for an issue 
sold during the previous January. Since the percentage 
of equity put down by the carrier was identical in both 
issues, the increased cost reflected the general trend and 
not a special influence. With interest costs upward, the 
coupon rates of 1941’s certificates show no material 
change from the previous year, the lowest—as then— 
being 1 per cent. The highest rate obtaining on any 
issue sold publicly was 2% per cent. The majority of 
the non-R. F. C. issues sold bore rates of between 2 and 
2% per cent. 

The factor which has the greatest effects on interest 





Railroads Taken From Receivership or Trusteeship During 1941 





Mileage 
Name of Road Operated 
PMR et creo okw ene OOS ern carck tie RECA k Cee 2,392 

IOONIB a a cdevas cava bdo decsheceus suacavacdaguekiatces eee 
St. Louis Southwestern: 

Stephenville North & South Texas.............eceeeees =f 
Santa- Fe Sam Juan & Notthiers... 2... ce icc cccccsstess 7 
Seaboard Air Line: 

Cilteateethelcl- aaith-@ Gteeetee es 0 ooo ck cc rdin cs ccesescece's 33 

Weeeenee a © I ee cis teria caanweecadade 20 
Spokane International ........... Pre treet Ce 152 

Coeur d'Alene & Pend d’Oreille. ;... 2... cc ccvcccccseces rane 
emmanuel Er leet “CORME . <3 ob ase cs ctiavendecetkeusvene 25 
WRI 7 ccs cea, 5 eds ales J € scale ohne bueee Cdae ements 2,409 
Wiaeite:., emtentne nia ies nk dn ds 5k rt ecas ER de ctnas = 

WOE co eekicuabadd ination made caeeaweees Bak ktaaves 5,031 








11,325,175 $367,881,186 


ee ee 








* Removed from receivership during 1940. 





1941* 


Bonds 


$229,000,000 
194,583,000 
455,125,000 
299,025,800 
165,956,000 
620,347,000 
374,020,500 
241,954,000 
686,939,500 
525,719,000 
418,984,000 
800,694,000 
453,824,000 
11,827,000 
12,000,000 
172,074,000 
107,746,000 
592,254,000 
60,547,000 
60.000,000 
81,800,000 
213,831,000 
97,415,000 
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Notes 

$126,000,000 
193,840,000 
202,928,300 
288,936,500 
354,720,500 
351,276,200 
151,753,740 
172,477,000 
89,184,600 
79,911,000 
180,322,000 
142,168,000 
105,209,000 
13,125,000 


71,068,000 
57,372,000 
77,580,000 
100,500,000 
22,270,000 
53,363,000 
119,477,000 
227,538,000 


Railway Securities Sold by Public Offering in 1916 an 


Stock 


$16,000,000. 


3,737,000 
27,222,500 
27,068,100 
59,140,850 
11,000,000 
30,934,430 
41,577,200 
210,596,900 
187,369,100 
275,269,240 

63,805,600 


financing 
$371,000,000 
392,160,000 
685,275,800 
615,030,400 
579,817,350 
982,623,200 
556,708,670 
456,008,200 
986,721,000 
792,999,100 
874,575,240 
1,006,667,600 
559,033,000 
24,952,000 
12,000,000 
243,142,000 
165,118,000 
669,834,000 
161,047,000 
82,270,000 
135,163,000 
333,308,000 
324,953,000 


January 3, 1942 


d 1920 to 1941 
Total R.R.° ’ 


Total all 
financing 


$1,864,000,000 


3,324,922,000 
2,780,874,000 
3,200,176,000 
3,602,704,000 
4,185,590,000 
5,234,992,000 
5,746,354,000 
7,830,641,000 


8,473,880,000 . 
11,007,170,000 


5,920,498,000 
2,730,082,000 

684,806,000 

335,812,000 

618,627,000 
2,190,093,550 
4,061,901,025 
1,589,043,484 
1,635,196,000 
2,099,036,000 
2,770,894,000 
2,306,492,000 


. Per Cent R. R. 


to total 


doe 


ee w 
PNVAMNSANOGCWWONNODNSS 
KORO HEUAWAAMUOOLAOAN 


— 


. 11 Months Total-as Compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 








rate and cost is the degree of initial equity which the 
road invests in the equipment designated as security for 
the certificates. Certificates sold to bankers or institutions 
during 1941 covered 85 per cent of the equipment against 
which they were issued, on the average. Fifty-two of the 
issues sold in 1941 covered the cost of equipment as fol-. 
lows: 


The equity factor of 50 per cent shown for one issue 
is one of the highest yet recorded and accounts in great 
measure for the fact that the issue was sold by the carrier 
—which is in trusteeship—on an interest cost basis of 
1.33 per cent, the third lowest of the year. 

Another factor affecting interest cost and coupon rate 
is that of maturity. Of the two standard maturity 
periods for serial certificates—10 years and 15 years— 
the former is by far the more popular, both with banking 
houses which buy the certificates originally and the ulti- 
mate public buyers; hence it usually obtains lower in- 
terest for the issuing road. Eleven of 1941’s issues 
carry maturity installments running for more than 10 
years and in every instance except one the interest costs 
are somewhat higher than average. How this factor 
operates is illustrated by two comparable Missouri Pa- 
cific issues. One with a 10-year maturity run cost the 
road 1.81 per cent, while the other with a 15-year run, 
cost 2.10—this in spite of the fact that the road had 
greater percentage of equity in the latter than in the 
former. 

Seven of the year’s issues were sold ‘to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on the interest and cost 
hasis established for the past several years of 3 per cent 
when the road has no equity ; 234 per cent for a 10 per 
cent down payment and 2% per cent for a 20 per cent 
down payment. 

An additional issue came close to being sold to the 
corporation. Until recent months, the R. F. C. has taken 
largely those issues in which the road had little or no 
equity, since the bankers offered more favorable prices 
for issues having a higher degree of initial equity. 
But recent higher interest costs brought the bankers’ 
offerings to a basis less favorable than Jesse Jones’s stand- 
ing price basis of 2% per cent for issues with an 80 per 
cent equity. When the Southern Pacific opened bids 


for its Series S issue on December 18, it found the highest 
bid of 99.28 for 2™%s to be less favorable than the R. F. C. 
basis of par for 2%4s. Hence the road delayed its award 
of the issue until a more favorable basis was offered. 
Ultimately the highest bidder offered par—identical with 
the R. F. C. price—plus a premium of $100. The Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha did sell a $1,680,- 
000 issue on a 2% per cent basis to the R. F. C. after 
bankers bid less favorable prices. It is clear that unless. 





Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1940, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1940. Figures for 1941 Compiled by Railway Age.) 
Miles of road Net change No. of roads in 
operated by during year charge of receiv- 
receivers or trustees in miles of ers or trustees 
Year ended at close of year road operated at close of year 


June 30, 1894 192 
1895 5 F 169 
1896 . 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


* Represents decrease for six months. 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on Décember 31, 1941 





(a) Changed to trusteeship June 19, 1940. 


(b) Includes $953,794 par value of equipment purchase agreements. 


(c) Does not include 5% Convertible Adjustment Mortgage Bonds in the 
principal amount of $182,873,693, the interest on which is cumulative and 
Matures with the principal on January i, 2000 unless previously earned 


and declared payable. 


(d) Yard tracks and sidings. 


(e) Ceased operations March 26, 1939. 


(f) Changed to trusteeship Feb. 1, 1941. 
(g) Yard switching tracks. 
(h) Changed to trusteeship May 16, 1933. 


Principal 

amount of 
Receiver's obligations 

Total or trustee’s in default 

Date of Long term Capital stock securities certificates as to 

Mileage Mileage receivership or debt in hands __ in hands of n hands of in hands of principal 

Road operated owned trusteeship of public public public public and /or 

interest 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown......... 171 19 Apr. 4, 1933 $3,550,000 $1,500,000 $5,565,621 $152,000 $3,550,000 
WORPMOIN CHO so csckic a cei oe cle etc es Wey 152 Apr. 4, 1933 2,500,000 79,700 2,579,700 None 2,500,000 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern....... 218 215 Dec. 15, 1934 3,783,789 1,533,848 SR GSe i: ST aedee 3,783,789 

Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern. . 11 11 Nov. 15, 1937 None None 5,500 None None 

California & Oregon Coast...........:. 15 15 Feb. 19, 1925 209,226 350,000 559,226 y | ees See 

CORIIEE GT COOTER s (uc. be cccces cc keeee 1864 1405 Dec. 19, 1932(a) 53,722,000 None 57,490,520 2,346,794(b) 48,882,000 

Central Railroad of New Jersey........ 661 380 Oct. 31, 1939 48,731,000 11,942,800 60,673,800 None ‘ ; 

Chicago & North Western............. 8283 8048 June 28, 1935 321,106,000 180,835,300 549,341,353 None 305,820,000 

Chicago, Attica & Southern............ 155 140 Aug. 5, 1931 ,200 2,294,452 2,752,152 None 41,200 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville...... 520 520 Dec. 30, 1933 26,176,000 1,818,000 31,621,054 None 26,071,000 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 10,821 9840 June 29, 1935 449,927,552 224,396,131 677,823,683 21,817,000 262,291,559(c 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 7956 5018 June 7, 1933 266,880,383 128,892,512 395,772,894 24,816,000 173,071,383 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf........  .... 710 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.......... Xs 1 Oct. 31, 1933 8,935,000 None 8,935,000 None None 
POOtiG: TONWOal so 265565 o's.0 cse's vibeeas 32(d) 30(d) Oct. 31, 1933 30,000 None 0,000 None 930,000 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana... : 6 Aug. 31, 1933 11,453,600 None 11,453,600 None 11,453,600 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal..... 6(d) Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Rock Island, Omaha Terminal....... ep 3(d). Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern... .... 21 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None None 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line... .... 417 Aug. 31, 1933 9,984,430 None 9,984,430 None 9,984,430 

Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis........ 8 8 Jan. 24, 1930 00,000 205,060 705,060 None 500,000 

Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 2566 2272 Nov. 1, 1935 125,428,000 13,754,400 142,932,629 5,000,000 120,216,000 
Denver & Sait Lake Western........ ae 38 Nov. 1, 1935 None None 3,110,850 None None 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic........ 550 447 Jan. 1, 1937 4,208,000 10,827,500 15,035,500 None 3,822,000 
NAIOORY MONO. isc Sings ods ease 26 June 1, 1937 317,071 705,800 1,022,871 None 317,071 

Erie (Name inserted to show corporate relationship) 

New Jersey & New York............ 41 32 July 1, 1938 1,022,960 366,400 1,389,360 None 1,022,960 

New York, Susquehanna & Western. 117 117 June 1, 1937 12,985,863 None 12,985,863 None 12,985,863 

Wilkes-Barre & Eastern........... JelOk aes Sept. 25, 1937 2,358,520 None 2,358,520 None 2,358,520 

Northern Railroad of New Jersey.... .... 21 Jan. 26, 1939 861,000 1,000,000 1,861,000 None 861,000 
MeO TE EERO ONARE oa 50 o. 5 6 iu Care's ceteris 685 679 Sept. 1, 1931(f) 57,992,000 37,500,000 95,492,000 None 45,000,000 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville....... 20 20 Apr. 20, 1933 6,143,000 3,000,000 9,143,000 None 6,143,000 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island..... 15 15 July 23, 1938 None None None None None 
WCORMIG OE TO MIGID. 5 ov oc boi creeks 408 363 Oct. 20, 1929 6,850,000 13,382,441 21,379,162 600,000 5,893,000 

- Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf.......... 36 ena Jan. 2, 1933 76,800 ,700 91,500 None 76,800 

Albatiy Ge NGrtheras..s.. ose sc t ccwies Pee e- 35 Jan. 2, 1933 400,000 None 400,000 None 400,000 
POUStAt MOUEMOETIN =< 0s be ec ccc ode ees 15 15 Aug. 2, 1933 200,000 100,000 300,000 None None 
Meridian & — —— Lena asw ees 61 61 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 800,000 1,010,000 500,000 
Minneapolis ee UNE in ks 66S rene 1409 1314 July 27, 1923 45,016,711 25,792,600 70,809,311 None 43,366,051 
Minneapolis, St. Baul & Soult Ste. Marie. 3224 3162 Dec. 31, 1937 87,322,800 18,086,700 117,143,258 None 87,322,800 
Missouri Pacific..............0000% ee 3 6265 Apr. 1, 1933 $387,486,910 $154,639.600 $573,240,737 $10,823,000 £384,656,000 

Boonville, St. Louis & Southern...... eShes 0.18 June 1, 1936 245,000 None 245, 000 None 245,000 

Carer BUOUCR: 5.5 oc ans.ccceececwes Rene 2s Dec. 1, 1937 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 None 1,699,000 

Chester & Mount Vernon............ eae 64 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

Fort Smith Suburban............... eee 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

Marion & Waaterm.........6-.0-00+- ets 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

WEIOMOULEPIMOID 50, 0s o's: 0 6 6:5 « w:si0's ass 0's 193 133 July 1, 1933 2,125,500 1,102,500 3,228,000 None None 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp.in Nebr... .... 349 al 1, 1933 None None None None None 

Natchez & Southern. ......6....00.0: 7 7 ec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. ...... 191 173 iy 1, 1933 42,970,000 859,800 43,829,800 None 42,970,000 

Asherton & Gull. i... ceccscacaec se KP 32 1, 1937 None None None None None 
PRO TMIEM ENE n aio. vinlec bi bicinidisieiere eco 18 18 ec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western... 146 84 h uly 1, 1933 None None None None None 

Houston North Shore........... eae 27 July 1, 1933 None None None None None 
Houston & Brazos Valley........ ie 38 38 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
International-Great Northern...... 1155 1101 Apr. 1, 1933 45,867,000 None 46,287,202 None 45,750,000 

Austin Dam & Suburban........ es 2(g) Dec. 1, 1937 None None one None None 
New Iberia & Northern........... 104 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern...... atte 40 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Orange & Northwestern........... 62 62 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Wie Gr CIES. 5 ok oes och eos 21 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.... 602 556 July 1, 1933 62,000 None 62,000 None None 
San Antonio Southern............. 45 29 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf....... 317 314 July 1, 1933 None None None None None 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley... 131 131 ec. 1, 1937 None Lm — None None 
SUMED EIAE Ts ccs cin etnies ce lek eee 53 31 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None 

Nevada Copper Belt... 50. ccccccesce 29 41 Apr. 2, 1925 Reorganization expected to se ‘completed be Dec. 31, 1941. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 1853 1196 Oct. 23, 1935 249,472, “ena 206,155,300 479,517,199 None 226,948,510 
Hartford & Connecticut Western..... caeea 22 July 31, 1936 338,200 338,200 None None 
CONN = 8 ovis vst Bee vee ees das aes 453 June 2, 1936 14,348,200 12,820,800 28,569,000 None 14,348,200 

Boston & Providence............. AER: 65 Aug. 5, 1938 2,170,000 3,996,000 6,166,000 None 2,170,000 
Providence, Warren & Bristol...... wees 14 Feb. 13, 1937 one 44,900 44,900 None None 

New York, Ontario & Western......... 576 318 May 20, 1937 29,191,572 58,114,043 89,531,265 None 29,191,572 

PROVIGNE: ORURTIEUIE, «6 c's:0'a o's'o eis < oo cee 0's’ 733 687 July 28, 1932 Reorganization expected to be completed by Dec. 31, 1941. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern....... 190 - 156 Aug. 1, 1905 ,655,600 15,000,000 29,655,600 2,044,350 14,655,600 

Wid: Grange SOULRETH. 2 6 orc es ccceses 172 172 Dec. 16, 1929 2, 728,000 930,300 3,658,300 None 2. 728,000 

MIMUIBTI Sern cake o Macleans tee 26% 407 393 May 5, 1938 9,216,000 9,080,300 18,296,300 None 9,216,000 

St. Louis-San Francisco. ............-. 5043 4975 Nov. 1, 1932(h) et ty 767 114,701,526 399,387,588 None 268,094,767 

St. Louis Southwestern................ 1006 745 Dec. 12, 1935 “eo 4,733,500 53,891,043 None 15,380,500 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas...... 608 608 Dec. 12, 1935 Non None None None one 

Wea board Alar ING. «bk scac ci ocsceces 4307 3331 Dec. 23, 1930 162,849,660 84,964,792 247,814,452 23,092,900 147,977,178 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama......... rae 192 Nov. 7, 1931 1,750,000 1,500,000 3,250,000 None 1,750,000 
Seaboard-All Florida... ............0. a 184 Feb. 2, 1931 12,824,738 None 12,824,738 None 12,824,738 

gmt e UCR COBEE So. So sccec cess side aaa Feb. 2, 1931 83,018 None 583,018 None 583,018 
Florida Western & Northern Fey en : 7 2, 1931 13,578,744 None 13,578,744 None 13,578,744 

RIOUCH RIMES os. ccc cans v thee wale os 1 an. 12, 1937 Data not available. 

Tallulah D1 RTS Pos Aa eRe eee 37 57 June 23, 1923 None None None None None 

WITSINIAL OCR SUCKEE S55 ces cele ewocleee ss 47 47 Apr. 27, 1938 None 5,000,000 5,000,000 None None 

WV ANAND On. var siic cK Reade okt eens Sale of road at public auction on December-1 approved by Court on December 15. 

PU 55 Sas oi he eee oe ewes 294 294 Dec. 4, 1931 10,000 40,800 7,040,800 Yone None 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine..... 41 41 Feb. 8, 1930 None 1,113,000 1,113,000 12,734 None 
WNGStOEMMECINGS «sooo csc usccesde cicees 1195 1138 Aug. 2, 1935 64,267,509 75,800,000 140,067,509 9,875,000 59, - 509 
W ilmington, Brunswick & Southern..... 30 30 Mar. 17, 1933 93,750 165,000 258,750 None 3,750 
WiscOHBINi@enttal: . ..:. 02sec doce e eae 1117 984 Dec. 2, 1932 33,759,000 11,391,700 45,150,700 2,270,000 33, si3, 000 
IVOSGIMIEENUHMEG: 22264 cuss Seec ee keees 78 78 Dec. 22, 1936 2,318,000 1,448,775 3,963,400 None 2,318,000 
Pe VCaP NOREEN Ie osc) s 3 oiv'd xcleae ca cvewee 8 8 Sept. 16, 1935 None None None 16,000 None 


Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actually in the hands of the investing public— 
and to exclude securities of one carrier held by an affiliated carrier. Where securities are held by other railways not affiliated with the issuing company, however, 
they are included in the above list as publicly held. Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the decision as to the fact of public or other-carrier 
ownership has perforce, in some instances, been arbitrary. The purpese has been to give a general picture of the public stake in bankrupt carriers rather than a 
comprehensive tabulation of legal obligations. 
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Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1941 


_ Roads Placed in 
Receivership or Trusteeship 


Number 
of roads 


Roads Taken from 
Receivership or’ Trusteeship * 


Det | f 
Bonds Number . Bonds 

and stocks of roads Miles and stocks 
$467,000,000 3,840 -. $217,848,000 

220,294,000 3,875 198,984,000 
2,320 92,385,000 3,906 311,631,000 
1,102 39,367,000 4,909 243,288,000 

885 140,265,000 3,775 263,882,000 





Miles 


6,662 
3,637 


110 3,742,000 2,617 
912 39,074,000 867 
1,990 108,470,000 1,354 
11,038 714,755,000 710 
8,836 385,460,000 3,156 


137,923,000 
65,426,000 
47,100,000 
23,504,000 

278,394,000 


1,799 
1,046 
3,270 
3,803 
2,963 


70,346,000 

90,318,000 
186,814,000 

99,664.000 
105,007,000 


7,687 
5,478 
1,596 
2 920 
3,825 


374,109.000 
328,181,000 

64,555,000 
137.215.9N0 
182,495,000 


2,159 
10,508 
29,340 

7,025 

4,089 


3.223 
1,922 
1,613 
5,643 
12,831 


84,479,000 
357,692,000 
1,781,046,000 
395,791,000 
369,075,000 


169,069.000 
95,898,000 
79.924,000 

318.999,000 

761,791,000 


5,441 
1,537 
2,069 
1,019 
1,165 


275,597,000 
92,909,000 
138.701.000 
52,285,000 
78,234,000 


13.770 
6.675 
6,054 
4,294 
3,477 


1,150,377.000 
517.680,000 
252.910,000 
267,534,000 
190,374,000 


73 1,627,000 
5,835,000 
18,823,000 
36,069,000 
176,321,000 


85,808,000 
39.788,000 
15,885.000 
28,266,000 
20,307,000 


55,042,000 
13,585,000 

596,359,000 138 
78,095,000 2,629 
51,427,500 1,100 


10,400,000 
13,777,000 
2,547,000 
250,033,000 
93,660,109 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 
¢ Represents long term debt and stock outstanding. 


Roads Taken from | 
Receivership or’ Trusteeship * 


as 
Bonds 
and stocks 
$40,741,543 
25,910,990 
86,163,850 
83,189,500 
285,258,782 


Roads Placedin 
Receivership or Trusteeship 


Number Bonds Bes Number 
of roads and stocks of roads Miles 


$210,606,882 13 1,386 
182,112,497 12 661 
477,780,820 1,159 
199,571,446 1,470 

1,070,808,628 11 3,914 








Miles 


2,606 
3,784 
9,020 
4,222 
20,143 


8,355 
10,963 
763 


703,444,855 
557,846,348 

24,735,187 
459 15,479,587 
380 7,676,200 


4,439 
2,486 


208,159,689 
61.169.962 
242,090,800 
11,886,779 
541 21,620,150 


306,123,942 
299,491,646 
14,622,900 
269,251,082 
9,965,000 


63,872,113 4,173 

329,114,860 6,151 

87,913,581 637 

30,223,372 3,992 

11,368 680,422,080 638 
626,662,708 
4,254,000 
6,393,250 
20,715,065 
124,668,500 


88 2,821,400 
924 45,236,674 
19 529,000 » 209 
634 30,981,391 562 
4,752 277,323,994 


12,852 
142 


993,860 
8,575,178 
16,133,000 
1,598,600 
9,146,800 


5,195 
11,817 
21,222 

81 


29,018 


432,151,526 

626,577,314 

1,229,678,183 
460 


2,182,979,167 


Uidds do Od 


7,507.961 


8 43,026,400 
5,455,810 


1,937 186,136,861 
660,997,669 
78,858,800F 


AP ON W 
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the R. F. C. modifies its standard offer, the government 
landing agency will operate as a club to keep the cost of 
equipment financing down. to at least the level it has 
established. Whether the bankers will meet these prices 
to keep financing of the type out of government hands re- 
mains to be seen in the next few months. 

The hand of priorities is reflected in the equipment 
trust field by the failure of carriers to secure deliveries 
of equipment. Since equipment is the security for the 
certificates, the parties to a trust agreement must reduce 
the amount of the issue to conform to actual deliveries. 
Thus the Seaboard Air Line reduced its Series KK issue 
to $2,448,000 from the authorized amount of $3,552,000 
because it was unable to procure certain Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 

One of 1941’s issues was sold directly to a bank and 
another to an insurance company, the latter bid in direct 
competition with securities houses. Although institutional 
investors frequently absorb portions of. equipment trust 
issues by re-sale, it is not usual for one to enter into 
the original bidding. 


Dividend Changes Not Spectacular 


Increases in dividends during the year were not many, 
nor spectacular. The Atlantic Coast Line resumed dis- 
bursement on its common stock, and the Pennsylvania and 
the Louisville & Nashville made larger payments than 
they did in 1940. Extra payments by the few railroads 
which occasionally make them were not much larger than 
those of 1940. Several.smaller roads made up, slightly, 
their arrearages on cumulative preferred. A number of 
roads used their improved cash position to advantage, 
in the repayment of bank loans and of borrowings from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This _last- 


named institution reported repayments by railroads of 
approximately $53,000,000 in the eleven months, Novem- 
ber 30, 1940, to October 31, 1941. But, probably, the 
principal use for the increase in earnings will be dis- 
closed as capital expenditures. These, according to Dr. 
Parmelee’s estimate, will total 600 million dollars in 
1941, an increase of about $170,000,000 over 1940. The 
railroads, in other words, are to a very large degree using 
their increased earnings—not for the primary advantage 
of their owners, but rather to provide new and improved 
facilities, to enable them to assure adequate service to 
the nation in its present crisis. 


Why Reorganization Goes Slowly 


Naturally, with the improvement in earnings, the gen- 
eral solvency of the railroad industry improved consider- 
ably in 1941. Only one small company entered bank- 
ruptcy during the year, and it also was reorganized dur- 
ing the year. On the other hand, several carriers, in- 
cluding two important ones, were reorganized during the 
year. The situation with respect to railroad insolvency 
is reflected in detail in accompanying tables. (It will, 
perhaps, be noted that the totals shown here do not 
correspond entirely with those given by Dr. Parmelee in 
his statistical review elsewhere in these pages—a dif- 
ference which is largely accounted for, apparently, by the 
fact that it is our practice to record reorganization as 
of the time when it occurs de facto). 

The process of revamping bankrupt companies has 
been slowed down by the policy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to “put them through the wringer, 
usually denying equity-holders a share‘in the reorganized 
company. This denial, coupled’ with recent largely-in- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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$1,648,028,000 of Railway 
Buying in 1941 


424-million dollars of equipment ordered from builders— 
Purchases 75 per cent over 1939—Millions in 
unfilled orders 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


S nearly as can be determined at this time, $1,- 

648,028,000 of purchases were made for railway 

operation in this country last year. This total 
includes $824,100,000 of materials, exclusive of equip- 
ment and fuel, received. by the Class I railroads during 
the 12 calendar months ;. approximately $40,000,000 of 
material received by the short lines and $21,967,903 of 
material received by the Pullman Company and nine 
private car lines, together with $423,949,000 of new loco- 
motives and cars ordered from ,equipment builders by 
railroads, industries and military branches of the Gov- 





Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment—12 Months 


Materials Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 


from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Crass I Roaps 
1 OP Ere ey $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
BOSD: Gaus wales 727,223 146,471 873,694 308,277 1,181,971 
it RE aN 451,651 28,873 ‘480,524 243,349 723,873 
BIO) “aig aidiwleln im 268,100 2,623 270,723 177,000 447,723 
$909” Suaswece 276,846 5,857 282,703 180,904 463,607 
BOSE ita cease 395,012 66,850 461,862 209,488 671,350 
BUSS Sw onsakors 365,830 35,696 401,526 228,720 630,246 
M986: eA Gmesies 555,841 222,594 778,435 266,463 1,044,898 
RRO? cles oe wns 697,402 173,320 870,722 282,366 1,153,088 
1S. gghige tea eee 343,033 74,006 417,039 239,778 656,817 
4 USS ee aes 519,494 ~» 188,838 708,332 257,879 966,211 
MO eee rams 582,296 251,127 833,423 273,677 1,107,100. 
TO ne ceca’. 824,100 423,949 1,248,049 338,011 1,586,060 
Att RarLroaps AND Car LINES 

BOSS «2 Soba se. 556,404 188,838 745,242 269,351 1,014,593 
TAO oo eeaic ss 636,128 233,744 869,872 272,973 1,142,845 
BOAO oS 886,068 423,949 1,310,017 338,011 1,648,028 


* Subject to revision. 





ernment for use in rail transportation in this country— 
a combined total of $1,310,017,000 of purchases from 
manufacturers. The grand total also includes $338,- 
011,000 of fuel received by Class I railroads. 

These totals would be increased by including materials 
purchased by contractors for railway construction proj- 
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Material and Fuel Received by the Railroads, Compared with Their Operating Revenues in the Same Period 
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Dollar Volume of Material and Supplies in Stock on Class I 
Railways on August 1, 1939 and October 1, 1941 


ects and expenditures by all the railroads for miscel- 
laneous services. The equipment total is exclusive of 
orders. for cars and locomotives to be built in railroad 
shops as the material for this equipment is reported 
under materials as and when received. Private car line 
purchases included in the total are those of the Armour 
Car Lines, the Burlington Refrigerator Express, the 
Fruit Growers Express, the Merchants Despatch, the 
Northern Refrigerator Line, the Pacific Fruit Express, 
the Western Fruit Express and the Wilson Car Lines 
for maintaining private line equipment,—a total of $9,- 
562,680, while the purchases of the Pullman Company 
totaled $12,405,223. ; 

Although these summaries of purchases for rail trans- 
portation are necessarily preliminary at this time, they 
demonstrate graphically not only that railroads have 
shown initiative in preparing for war-time responsibility 
but also that they succeeded impressively in meeting 
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their increased requirements for materials despite the 
increased difficulties of obtaining them. 


$1,310,017,000: from Manufacturers 


Materials received by all railroads from manufacturers, 
consisting chiefly of products of iron and steel and 
other materials for maintenance and repair, were larger 
than the corresponding purchases in 1940 by $249,940,- 
000 or 39.0 per cent, were larger by $329,662,000 or 
60 per cent than in 1939, and the Class I railroad total 
was within $167,695,000, or 17 per cent, of the corres- 
ponding purchases in 1929. Orders placed with com- 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 

Total 
Less 
Fuel 
(000) 


Other 
Material 
(000) 


Cross 

Rail ties 
(000) (000) 

YEAR 1939 
$483 $2,445 
2,934 2,632 
4,631 3,660 
5,370 3,297 
6,569 3,697 
5,893 3,742 
2,293 3,487 
2,761 3,779 
2,000 3,357 
2,436 3,221 
1,778 2,967 
1,192 3,805 


Total 
(000) 


Fuel 
(000) 


$27,374 
26,721 
33,467 
33,842 
35,651 
33,956 
33,749 
34,741 
35,410 
45,407 
44,918 
49,159 


$53,679 
55,350 
66,119 
60,342 
62,842 
61,374 
58,701 
61,727 
62,059 
75,445 
73,917 
78,819 


$30,302 
32,287 
41,758 
42,509 
45,917 
43,591 
39,199 
41,281 
40,767 
51,064 
49,663 
54,156 





$38,340 $39,759 


YEAR 1940 
$3,529 $4,128 
4,814 3,928 
6,043 4,634 
6,470 4,585 
5,019 4,789 
5,022 4,645 
4,571 4,294 
2,324 3,898 
1,856 3,382 
2,573 3,487 
2,094 3,116 
1,100 3,110 


$434,395 $770,374 $512,494 


$24,978 
24,219 
21,880 


$45,593 
39,939 
42,655 
39,407 
37,122 
34,510 
39,446 
42,017 
40,776 
43,630 
39,620 
44,169 


$78,228 
72,900 
75,212 
72,037 
68,781 
64,337 
69,186 
70,367 
67,589 
72,794 
68,975 
75,566 


$53,250 
48,681 
53,332 
50,462 
46,930 
44,177 
48,311 
48,239 
46,014 
49,690 
44,830 


27,187 48,379 





1S Mob...) s:<: $273,677 $45,415 $47,996 


YEAR 1941 
$3,131 $3,669 
4,788 3,714 
4,671 4,320 
4,391 4,613 
5,601 4,617 
4,400 4,303 
4,246 4,431 
3,493 4,581 
4,981 4,597 
2,759 4,778 
2,000 4,500 
1,500 4,500 


$488,884 $855,972 $582,295 


$26,319 $45,581 
43,586 
54,218 
55,595 
59,654 
59,844 
61,283 
64,548 
65,921 
70,036 
72,250 
73,000 


$78,700 
79,025 
93,255 
83,139 
94,539 
94,941 
98,634 
102,104 
105,981 
110,043 
110,750 
111,000 


$52,381 
52,088 
63,209 
64,599 
69,872 
68,547 
69,960 
72,622 
75,499 
77,573 
78,750 
79,000 








12 Mos.....$338,011 $45,961 $52,623 $725,516 $1,162,111 $825,100 


* Subject to revision. 
* Estimated. 


mercial builders for new locomotives and cars exceeded 
those made in 1940 by $172,822,000, or 67 per cent, 
were larger than the corresponding purchases in 1939 
by $234,111,000, or 124 per cent, and they exceeded in 
dollar volume the corresponding purchases made in 1929 
—a big equipment year— by $26,828,000, or 6.7 per cent. 

The combined purchases of materials and equipment 
from manufacturers, as compiled by this paper for all 
the railroads, were $440,145,000, or 51 per cent, larger 
than in 1940, and exceeded the corresponding total in 
1939 by $564,775,000, or 75 per cent; they were almost 
equal to the corresponding total for 1929. 


Material Received-Up 50 Per Cent 


Total materials and supplies, and fuel, exclusive of 
equipment, received by all the railroads in 1941 were 
larger by $314,878,000, or 35 per cent, than in 1940 
and exceeded the materials and fuel. received in 1939 
by $398,324,000 or almost 48 per cent. 

Emphasis is placed on the volume of materials and 
supplies received by the railroads in this period. This 
is not only because orders for new cars and locomotives 
get relatively more attention but also for the reason that 
the war has shifted interest in railway buying from its 
power to stimulate business, as was the case during the 
depression, to the results of programs to meet present 
transportation requirements, and also because the present 
difficulty of getting materials, as explained elsewhere in 
this issue, sharpens the distinction between materials and 
equipment delivered and material and equipment on 
order. Materials and supplies, exclusive of fuel, re- 
ceived: for. maintenance and. repair by the Class I rail- 
roads since this country’s National Defense program 
was organized in August, 1939, have totaled $1,552,- 
383.000. 

Materials received last year included $45,961,000 of 
rail, as nearly as can be determined at this time, $52,- 
623,000 of cross ties, and $725,516,000 of other ma- 
terials for maintenance and repair,—about the same 
quantities of rails and ties that were received in 1940, 
but $7,621,000 more rail and $12,864,000 more cross 
ties than were received in 1939. The dollar volume of 
other maintenance and repair materials received by. the 
Class I railroads last year exceeded the deliveries in 
1940 by $235,622,000, or 48 per cent, and they exceeded 
the corresponding deliveries in 1939 by $291,121,000, 
or 67 per cent. The total of $77,573,000 of rail, ties 
and other maintenance and repair materials received by 
the railroads last October were 51 per cent larger than 
the corresponding deliveries in October, 1940, and 83 
per cent over the corresponding deliveries in August, 
1939. Thirteen railroads provided 272,000 cross ties 
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for military projects last year, the number provided by 
all the railroads being much larger. 


Increases On: All Roads 


All but 6 of 78 railroads reporting for the entire 10 
months of 1941 up to the time this article was written, 
received more materials than in the first 10 months of 

1940, inéreases amounting to 29 per cent on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 22 per cent on the Baltimore & 





Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 
Rail—New Cross 


Fuel and S. H. ties 

(000) (000) (000) 
YEAR 1939 
a! Aen $22,660 $24,733 $59,491 
Web: besa sz 25,594 24,691 61,796 
ats Cbs: le oss 27,100 26,229 63,346 
ROE = Bocwkiss 29,445 27,695 65,246 
MEOW \- Beco sds 24,101 28,459 60,749 
dune: Ee. 32%. 21,048 29,345 57,067 
LL Rae Bee 18,732 30,520 52,809 
aes eal 20,175 30,026 52,158 
Met. bs %'s 6% 21,165. 29,137 55,379 
SS Ce 21-592 28,274 49,592 
POWs Ti acarcia'es 20,800 26,642 47,330 
Drees sss 23,866 25,972 51,309 
YEAR 1940 

MARS. Besentes 21,778 25, 552 51,359- - 
iC Sake arc 22,454 28,213 58,187 
Se SA 23,190 31,546 60,615 
RENNES Sch gp in: 6 3% 21,016 34,388 64,466 
aS ae 21,343 35,826 63,945 
DECREE eee 22,419 34,818 60,070 
A. . “Dielers 5 + 22,310 35,138 57,452 
PN Bs se « 24,065 34,134 55,988 
I a aera 25,513 31,927 54,531 
ets agarose 25,442 30,055 $3,557 
MOVs: Eeews'ss 22,272 27,457 50,374 
ee SE 24,414 27,674 54,464 
Year 1941 
at, PEs i's 24,002 25,985 50,967 
Co gies a angie 24,591 26,600 60,311 
| gs eae 27,105 28,217 62,455 
a ee 30,984 28,573 65,356 
ae aes 23,486 25,649 58,349 
Pane 9s. os. 24,578 26,461 57,051 
a See 25,991 24,389 51,551 
PON, — Bsn ob tes 29,299 25,156 55,976 
Ment. Too. c. 32,632 24,500 51,745 
Oct. Fe... 34,035 25,405 44,327 
INOW 2b 8 oe 53.< 40,719 24,507 49,911 


* Subject to revision. 


Stores 
Stock 
(000) 


$199,477 
196,330 
196,669 
197,383 
203,806 
205,169 
205,027 
197,960 
194,802 
193,025 
197,378 
198,564 


216,996 
222.127 
230,045 
234,899 
234,866 
231,308 
225,066 
222,001 
217,948 
216,201 
221,444 
213,555 


223,673 
220,887 
228,012 
235,404 
251,691 
252,972 


297,006 


Scrap 
(000) 


$11,200 
10,393 
10,239 
10,686 
11,217 
11,548 
11,761 
12,023 
12,384 
12,235 
11,722 
11,021 


11,551 
11,862 
11,576 
11,509 
F551 
11,275 
11,371 
11,326 
11,041 
10,848 

9,731 

9,602 


Total 
(000) 


$317,561 


318,840 
323,583 
330,455 
328,332 
324,177 
318,849 
312,342 
308,863 
304,638 
303,872 
310,732 


- 327,236 


342,843 


340,960 
336,063 
331,258 
329,709 


334,445 
343,117 
356,648 
371,419 
368,807 
371,419 
377,619 
386,581 
395,918 
411,970 
422,446 





Ohio, 43 per cent on the Boston & Maine, 23 per cent 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 29 per cent on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, 45 per cent on the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, 23 per cent on the Great Northern, 33 


Railway Materials Deliv- 
ered and Equipment Or- 
dered from Builders, 1929 
to 1941—Excludes Unfilled 
Orders for Material 








Million Dollars 














Over the Hudson River. at Albany. N. Y. 


per cent on the Illinois Central, 66 per cent on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, 30 per cent on the New York Cen- 
tral, 30 per cent on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, 32 per cent on the Northern -Pacific, 75 per cent 
on the Pennsylvania, 36 per cent on the Southern, 51 
per cent on the Union Pacific and 56 per cent on the 
Western Maryland. 


Inventories Up 


Reports available at this time indicate an aggregate 
inventory of materials and supplies in the hands of Class 
I railroads on November 1 of $422,446,000, which is 
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$91,188,000 larger than the total on November 1, 1940, 
and an increase of $110,104,000, or 32.4 per cent, over 
the total for August, 1939. Railway inventorie’ consist 
of working stocks, much standby materials to protect 
train operation and about $10,000,000 of scrap. New 
and second-hand rail on hand on November 1 totaled 
$24,507,000, as compared with $30,026,000 in August, 
1939. The cross tie total was $49,911,000, compared 
with $52,158,000 in August, 1939, and other materials 
for maintenance and repair, usually referred to as store- 





Purchases of Material and Fuel—10 Months 


f «epg seo, Per Cent 
bts ath of Operating 


Revenue 


Per Cent 
1940 Increase 


$334,461 
872,159 
36,761,624 
634,254 
11,413,734 
27,973,237 


e eeeseeeere 


eeerseeesere 


S . 
S: 


DK NO NYHNY 
Or RUM WN 00 
ANUAROWooto. © > 


14,694,946 
’603, 900 
16,267,606 


14, 396, 475 
3,563, 980 
170,385 
4,883,628 
5,413,419 


ss o 
th? An ey FO” Be po ROD FI OO 2 Bo fe RP RO Re 


23,272,886 
324 
739,166 
285,261 
220,467 
460,844 
6,855,853 
1,383,060 
17,644,741 
2,168,161 
201,114 
3,033,631 
20,357,589 
263,410 
3,147,682 
217,182 
66,205,162 
7,594,489 
11,609,624 
975,853 
11,674,599 
; 320,018 365,901 
Penna.-Long Is. ..... . 105,857,253 60,268,613 
P..R. S.'S. 871,163 . 755,246 


3 6,567,948 
Pitt. & Shaw 275,076 
Pitt. Se & Nor.. 


19,365, 526. 
2,964,485 
184,615 
5,040,222 
27,267,603 


86,506,514 
7,856,071 
15,124,585 
1,219,370 
15,499,148 


BODE DODO Ee 
SEROAMM gman, > 
NDPRADMOMWN- oN! 


146,389 
1,969,971 
8,875,654 

632,209 
7,558,675 
3,810,369 

10, 474, 054 
22,599,963 
29, 923, 227 
$43,172 
1,550,648 
6,493,234 
4,960,605 
33,389,173 


14, "580, 162 
919,526 
12,187,432 
5,931,274 
14,591,406 
30,920,051 
37,857,338 
575,489 
2,381,339 
8,654,850 
6,437,166 
50,533,724 
105,678 
3,681,908 
Wabash 10,039,686 
West. 5,449,983 
¥ 4,135,300 

W. & L. E. 3,683,794 


Virginian 


2,719,347 


January 3, 1942 


Materials Received and On Order* 


New Cross Ties 
Rail Cross Ties Sold 

Received Received to U.S. 

G. Tons Units Projects G. Tons 

4,976 285,839 None Ss Seana ee 

1,051 19,372 None 611 750 

None 37,923 1,453 None 

1,000 49,354 2,000 

7,694 557,763 15,223 

Bang. & Aroos. 1,649 91,463 3,190 

Belt of Chicago. 1,200 57, 000 2,000 
Bing. & Gar... 816 9,194 
Boston & Me.. 10,709 273,639 
Cambria & Ind. 300 17,569 
Central of Ga.. 3,297 313,851 
828 21,060. 
22,233 
121,789 
15,755 
29,000 
50,104 


Rail on Materials 
Order On 
G. Tons Order 


Scrap 
Sold 


$120, 495 
300,000 


eleleley 


2 
9 Maepe 


. 26.246 
101,050 
81,843 10,990 
21,266 None 
11,495 200 
22,927 3,000 
169,106 5,988 
148,058 None 
129,000 None 
2,071,289 68,215 
26,487 905 
33.384 


kg) 


g& 
Se’ ge we 


R po Pd 


ass 


None 
1,000 
3,665 
1,300 


Per Aros 


None 
10,829 None 
3,500 2,000 
None 66 504 
None 3,500 
40,077 32,003 
3 None None 
640 None 6,400 
429 None None 
13,247 33,849 24,364 
None None None 
901 None 1,029 
None None None 
38,775 None 43,600 
499 None . "500 
None 1,500 

36,218 mate 

2,000 


2, 761 10,743 
4,776 
17,792 
86,000 
Norte 
14,538 
13,000 
5,000 
None 


Miss. Cent. Src 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex.. . 


0 
44,069 
500 


None 
79,300 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


1,728,636 
9,250 None 
* As of October 31, 1941. 
1Excluding Rail and Cross Ties. ?Including Rail and ‘Fastenings. 
8 Excluding $2,947,927 Cross Ties. ‘*Excluding Fuel. 5 Excluding Equip- 
ment. 





house stock, totaled $297,006,000, as compared with 
$197,960,000 in August, 1939. The increased storage 
of coal made to ease the strain on the car supply last 
year has accounted for approximately $20,000,000 of 
the total inventory increase. By way of comparison, 
the Class I railroads reported $502,986,000 of materials 
and supplies in stock at the end of 1917,—the year in 
which this country entered the first World War and this 
was an increase of $262,391,000, or 108 per cent, over 
the material balances in June, 1915, 


Consumption Proves Needs 


Differences between the volume of new materials re- 
ceived each month and the material balances give a rough 
measure of material consumption. As indicated on one 
of the charts, the consumption of materials for main- 
tenance and repairs has been increasing for 18 months. 
It was larger by approximately $13,000,000, or 39 per 
cent, in October than in August, 1939, and the total 
consumption of rails, ties and other materials for main- 
tenance and repairs in the 27 months since August, 1939, 
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totaling $1,795,000,000, was almost 20 times the cor- 
responding increase in aggregate material balances. 


More Materials On Order 


It is no secret that such success as the railroads have 
attained during the past two years in meeting their re- 
quirements of materials in the face of increasing delays 
in obtaining delivery of materials from the heavy indus- 
tries, and the mounting expenditiires for National De- 
fense, is largely the result of placing orders for future 
delivery. Few railroads keep records of the value of 
these orders in the aggregate, but they now amount to 
$2,845,000 of unfilled orders on the Denver & Rio Grande 


Western, $9,753,000 on the Illinois Central, $1,612,000 








Materials in Stock 


Rail—New 

“ and S. H. 
Oct. 31, Per 
Road 1941 Mile 
RKGR eas seep ealons $147,109 153 
Alton & Sou......-. 33,396 400 

Aon: ASU ie ices ae 
A, Dende ee Bees eae 1,298,407 92 
J ROR AA aoe 192,500 38 
eS Meee ce ors ttia tle 546,755 86 
Bang. & Aroos..... 54,760 91 
Belt of Chicago.... 35,064 76 
Bing. & Gar.....i.. 6,484 195 
Dost. de Mess cess 68,055 31 
Mark leg Fa ckedews 1,634 6 
Camb. & Ind. ..... 4,255 115 
Cent. of Gas i cce 66,792 36 
Cent. GE Ns: Bese 36,858 52 
OS ee eee 77,021 183 
Charl. & W. C K Be = ei 
C.. Stee evens ces « 13,828 15 
CG ae ae oe 35,019 270 
©, Ge ee We 3a ss v.00 635,787 76 
CG Wa ends 56,808 314 
6. Bete hoe. 548,262 60 
©. Roo ae 2h. ss 5 OB aaa 84 
Cc. St. P.M. & O 138,996 85 
ls Gerais po ous 2,768 16 
1) ag: eee 178,436 210 
Be S| aera eee 111,999 112 
D. & R. G. W. 239,935 95 
Det. & Mack. ..... 26,444 109 
DD, Geb Oe ks 8,199 162 
m, Teme tried... 47,554 100 
D. M. & I. R.. 45,883 85 
Dy, S) Sine: 17,546- 32 
By J. cde lees 158,105 41 
MPIC’ Gecotte aap 3.9.2 220,686 100 
ms BGs daca 4% 211,680 31 
Ft. W. & D. C 12,298 15 
A Noa yea eh 790,243 98 
Gulf, Mob. & O... 81,446 41 
a Cera bra ate 217,471 33 
LV UMBE Ws Sean ona 13,142 28 
3 Co Metres vc. 1,146 6 
iy SMRbS Ties ic 34,135 218 
ee Ge a. 1,346 14 
By, GIN Me eas x 9,218 49 
Beh, ‘Wales cic. 90,660 71 
ba. & Arle. . i. 103,982 117 
Louis. & Nash. .... 367,437 126 
Me. Centre 2c éss)0 ss 15,350 15 





October 31, 1941 


Other Material 





Crossties Less Fuel 
Feo ies ‘ 5 -s ‘ 
Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Increase 

1941 Mile 1941 Per Cent 

$78,448 82 $726,520 32 
9,243 110 99,721 59 
11,165 40 201,726 17 
6,821,820 51 16,288,657* 45 
332,090 65 3,564,819 59 
1,088,029 170 9,439,069* 32 
83,923 139 624,691 -9 
77,410 167 243,383 1 
14,863 450 38,158 . -—22 
535,222 278 2,752,876 35 
9,938 39 31,796 -8 
4,868 131 55,486 54 
377,625 200 984,085 51 
185,425 264 1,683,572 30 
80,345 190 391,669 15 
10,235 300 180,236 36 
132,935 143 903,154 61 
14,350 109 395,844 51 
1,690,693 202 6,435,970* 52 
33,462 187 264,932 20 
2,191,383 242 4,822,836 21 
1,200,044 151 5,376,736 7 
360,391 220 981,079* 52 
1,372 8 119,511 5 
348,247 410 2,136,488 44 
172,765 173 1,903,463 58 
82,683 32 2,862,051 35 
19,586 81 125,792 -6 
4,875 98 121,518 62 
89,327 190 483,688 33 
136,920 252 986,498 48 
48,891 90 175,891* 26 
118,209 303 1,070,642 42 
793,148 345 3,689,834 59 
51,865 75 1,303,813 2 
85,452 106 370,353 -9 
706,495 88 8,098,076* 30 
134,331 69 1,085,922 17 
475,680 72 8,645,783 70 
73,816 153 331,158 7 
35,881 200 211,713 57 
18,793 120 267,575 20 
8,214 85 82,340 62 
23,388 123 419,678 90 
269,259 212 1,794,295 11 
132,327 150 618,056 6 
2,223,763 460 7,387,785 37 

111,060 111 968,973 30 





5700 Class Locomotives of the Canadian National Now H 
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Coal Piles Were Increased in 1941 to Relieve the Car Supply 


Road 


Miss. Cent. 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 
Montour 
NN: €; & Sti-k.. vc 
Nev. North. 
N. Leen eace’ 


Pitts., Shaw. & N.. 
SS A 35 ey 


De ee ere ee 


Rutland 
ES A. "ee ApS 
St. L.-S. W. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern 
Tenn. Cent. 
Term. of St. L.... 
Tex: 2h. 0; 5. 
Tex. & Pac. 
Union Pacific 
Utah 
Virginian 
Wabash 


re 


eres 


* Includes scrap. 


Rail—New 


and S. H. Cross Ties 
SN 

Oct. 31, Per Oct.31, Per 
1941 Mile 1941 Mile 
6,269 41 10,024 68 
94,243 29 312,024 95 
18,731 370 1,898 37 
60,167 55 426,076 384 
20,507 124 28,134 170 
1,709,939 155 4,135,827 376 
404,445 218 581,924 315 
11,624 . 20 7,224 12 
291,537 43 995,351 147 
12,572 128 23,414 240 
26,710 141 §,252 - 27 
79,332 55 209,100 145 
23,106 57 27,550 68 
174,639 3 36 559,836 113 
364,570 222 305,389 188 
230,657 53 361,248 84 
414;064 53 1,308,557 170 
aeaeed ‘ 15,490 54 
16,135 44 14,016 38 
27,018 6 516,172 117 
414,884 218 207,936 110 
3,437,429 350 1,391,264 141 
29,528 218 42,628 384 
217,395 332 339,861 520 
21,187 88 376,672 151 
Ctawes 371,813 310 
150,000 125 212,800 178 
129,965 255 157,087 310 


Other Material 


Less Fuel 
~ 

Oct. 31, Increase 

1941 Per Cent 
66,698 46 
1,824,654* 27 
164,088 9 
1,594,343* 15 
104,947 39 
28,135,788" 17 
4,853,129 41 
348,834 —7 
6,356,806 20 
67,341 -6 
74,600 40 
1,127,360* 35 
4,537,274 44 
271,800 40 
2,880,839* 2 
1,766,886* 35 
5,100,741* 48 
7,656,175 a 
250,094* 13 
415,047 41 
2,884,535 38 
3,007,900* 22 
21,741,969 45 
186,577 12 
1,981,729 -27 
2,927,043 54 
1,282,828 25 
1,465,000 18 
1,119,005 33 





on the: Missouri-Kansas-Texas, $5,338,000 on the Wa- 
bash and $1,728,000 on the Western Maryland. Twenty- 
two railroads with 20,000 miles of line report a total of 
$23,211,000 of unfilled orders, from which it is roughly 
estimated that over $1,000,000,000 of materials, exclusive 
of equipment, are on order for the railroads at the present 


time. 
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Railroads Feel Rising Trend 
of Material Costs 
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AST year the railroads were caught in a broad 

upsweep of prices which has been in progress 

since England declared war on Germany in 1939, 
and, as a result, average costs of railway materials have 
increased substantially, although not to the extent that 
would have occurred if railway supply manufacturers 
had not cooperated with defense agencies of the Govern- 
ment to keep prices from getting completely out of 
control. 


Fuel Higher 


Coal at the mines averaged 7 per cent higher last year 
than in 1940, and is now averaging 11 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Fuel oil costs averaged 5 per cent 
higher last year than in 1940, and have increased 10 per 
cent since 1939 when the upswing began. Gasoline 
averaged 9 per cent over 1940, with present values show- 
ing an increase of 20 per cent since a year ago and 27 
per cent since August, 1939. Diesel fuel increased 1 
per cent and naw averages 8 per cent higher than 12 
months ago and 7 per cent higher than the level in 
August, 1939. 

This paper’s average costs of materials in general are 
based on less complete information than for fuel and may 


War buying lifts most 
commodities—Govern- 
ment invokes ceilings 
and seeks co-operation 
of producers to prevent 
ruinous prices 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


Tie and Timber Yard on Boston & Maine 


not reflect all the changes in comparative costs to rail- 
roads, such as deviations from the usual allowances, dis- 
counts and extras, but as nearly as can be determined at 
this time, cross tie costs averaged 12 per cent higher 
last year than in 1940, and have increased 20 to 30 per 
cent since August,. 1939, while lumber averaged 25 per 
cent over 1940, and averaged 50 per cent higher last 
October than in August, 1939. Rail at $40 a ton at the 
mills has been unchanged for several years, but the aver- 





Average Cost of Railway Materials and Fuel 





age costs of all iron and steel purchased by the railroads 
in 1941 were 3 per cent above 1940 and 11 per cent over 
1929, with present prices indicating an average increase 
of 7 per cent since August, 1939. Miscellaneous ma- 
terials, including products of copper and brass, averaged 
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5 per cent over 1940 and showed an average increase of 
9 per cent since 1939. 


Materials Up 12 Per Cent 


This. paper’s weighted average cost of all materials 
and supplies, exclusive of fuel. for 1941, is 6 per cent 
above 1940, and indicates an increase of 12 per cent from 








Relative Costs of Railway Materials 

1941 1941 

to to Oct., 1941 Oct., 1941 

1940 1929 to to 

12 Mo. 12 Mo. Oct.,1940 .Aug., 1939 
Index Index Index Index 4 
OM  Giick ah ate hacecetare 107 100 111 109 
EOD RE 2) ache ao’ s.0%s!e 105 101 110 110 
GAAOUNO > 5660 os 6 6 ok si 109 —- 120 127 
pS eRe enee 99 ae 108 107 
Teter TUEL «6 vicic5o0%0 ee 106 99 111 109 
Crosse UGS «ns pce 112 98 115 130 
RERNGI so eke cipia- 34. O25 0% 125 120 125 150 
Forest products ...... 117 106 119 141 
DT ER ere 100 93 100 100 
Tron and: steel... 2... 103 111 1c |. 107 
Miscellaneous ....... 105 87 109 109 
Materials less fuel ... 106 103 108 112 
Materials plus fuel ... 106° 102 109 111 
Scrap iron and steel 112 140 112 150 
* Excluding freight. 











August, 1939 to October, 1941, while the weighted aver- 
age cost in 1941 of materials, including fuel, was 6 per 
cent higher than in 1940 and has risen about 11 per cent 
since August, 1939. Prices obtained by the railroads 
for their iron and steel scrap last year averaged 12 per 
cent higher than in 1940 and 40 per cent higher than in 
1929, and indicate an average rise of 50 per cent since 
August, 1939. 

The average cost of railway materials and fuel last 
year is represented by an index value of 189, as com- 
pared with 100 in 1914, 107 in 1915, 137 in 1916, 177 
in 1917 and 212 in 1918. or putting it another way, rail- 
way material prices registered an average rise of about 
37 per cent from 1914 to 1916 and a rise of 116 per cent 
from 1914 to 1919, as compared to an average rise of 11 
per cent from August, 1939 to October, 1941. 


Some Materials Unchanged 


Commodities whose cost has changed little, if any, 
since August, 1939, include, besides rail, tie plates, track 
spikes, boiler tubes, bar steel, spring steel, steel tires, 
locomotive axles, brake hangers, gun iron and some sheet 
steel, Likewise, no appreciable changes have occurred 


All-Year Average Costs of 
Railway Material Compared 
to Wages Paid and Freight 
Revenue 1914 Equal 100 
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in the average cost to the railroads of such chemicals as 
soda ash and lime for water softening and creosote. 
Cement, ballast, fire brick, boiler lagging, car oil, glass, 
oxygen for welding, boiler lagging, track insulation, 
lanterns and electric bulbs also remained relatively un- 
changed. 

However, prices paid by railroads for track bolts show 
an average increase since August 1939 of 9 per cent, 
fence wire 4 per cent, track shovels 6 per cent, cast-iron 
pipe 12 per cent, machine bolts 10 per cent, brake shoes 
17 per cent, chain 11 per cent, grey iron castings 9 per 
cent, malleable castings 10 per cent and steel castings 16 
per cent. Couplers averaged 7 per cent higher last year 
than in August, 1939, pig iron averages 15 per cent 
higher, and freight car axles 9 per cent higher. 

Since August, 1939, pipe fittings have risen 27 per 
cent, galvanized sheet steel 25 per cent, lag screws 12 
per cent, Copper sheet is at least 14 per cent higher, lead 
30 per cent, and journal bearings 35 per cent. Air brake 
hose is up 14 per cent, cotton waste 22 per cent, switch 





Annual Average Cost of Coal for Locomotives—Class I Railroads* 
Dollars per Net Ton 


United States Eastern Pocahontas Southern 
A B 3 


Western 
A B A A > A 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 1.88 
19484 2.00 
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*1I. C. C. A is average mine price. B is cost of coal consumed, in- 
cluding freight and handling costs. 
1? Mo. 3.> €:-€. 





lamp oil 15 per cent, sheet rubber 15 per cent, leather 
belting 12 per cent, linseed oil 25 per cent, white lead 
10 per cent, and car paint 9 per cent. -Increases of 75 


per cent for pine car siding, 30 per cent for pine sheath- 
ing and 100 per cent for fir sheathing for cars have been 
paid since early in 1939, while the cost of lumber for 
car sills and stringers shows an average increase of 90 
per cent since that time. 

Comprehensive lists of cost of locomotive and car 
specialties and machinery have not been assembled. How- 
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Year-Average Costs of Coal and Fuel Oil for Locomotives—Class I 
Railways 


ever, pressure gages show an increase of 14 per cent over 
1939, steam heat specialties are up 7 to 10 per cent, brake 
beams 8 per cent, storage batteries 5 per cent, water 
cranes 30 per cent, track jacks 7 per cent, steam cranes 
34 per cent. The prices of lumber, castings, and forg- 
ings have been singled out for much criticism by railroads. 
In general, freight car prices indicate a rise of at least 
7 per cent since 1939, steam locomotives 18 per cent and 
car and locomotive specialties in the aggregate have been 
advanced 10 to 20 per cent since the beginning of the 
upswing in 1939. 
Dealers quotations show considerable variation, accord- 
ing to some railroads and little according to others. 
Opinions also differ as to the degree of competition 
among dealers for railway business, some roads seeing 
practically no evidence of competition now that most 
dealers can get orders for all the. material they can pro- 
duce. The delivery situation is bad, as indicated more 
in detail elsewhere in this issue, but on the whole the 
railroads appear to be having little trouble in obtaining 
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the quality of material called for in their specifications. 
Lumber prices have declined in recent months and fur- 
ther declines are in prospect but with this exception 
most of the railroads-anticipate still higher material costs 
in 1942. 


. More Fuel Rules 


Railway coal costs were all increased slightly in 
in October, 1940, when the Government, acting under 
the Bituminous Coal Act, put into effect its long-material- 
izing minimum prices for the purpose of maintaining a 
cost floor under coal and regulating trade practices, and 
these prices extended into 1941. Coal costs for 1941 
delivery were again increased from 10 to 20 cents a ton 
last May, following a nation wide strike over wages which 





Average Costs of Fuel Oil—Class I Railroads 
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practically stopped bituminous coal mining for 6 weeks. 
-Many railroads stored coal in anticipation of this strike 
at costs of 30 to 40 cents a ton and many railroads were 
compelled to go to more distant fields for coal during 
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the strike, which added still more to coal costs because 
of the additional freight charges incurred. Many roads 
also stored coal last summer as a protection during the 
fall when coal traffic was expected to exceed the car 
supply. For the most part, this protection proved un- 
necessary but it added still more to the cost of coal to 
some railroads. Other expenses chargeable to coal 
were incurred by some roads last November as a result 
of a shutdown in captive mines over a closed shop issue. 

In view of the elaborate preparations which had been 
made over a period of about five years to bring pros- 
perity back to the coal industry by establishing minimum 
prices, it is noteworthy, to say the least, that the Office 
of Price Administration of the Government issued an 
order on April freezing bituminous prices at the levels 





Average Cost of Cross Ties Laid in Replacement—Class I Railroads 
Dollars per Tie 





y 4 c Treated — 
fa U treated 7h 
East- South- West- East- South- West- 

United ern ern ern United ern ern ern 

States Dist. Dist. Dist. States Dist. Dist. Dist. 
1920 1.20 1.36 1.29 93 4:45 1.48 1.34 1.26 
1921 1.34 1.76 £21 1.08 1.64 2.10 1.55 1.39 
1922 1.03 1.46 87 .88 1.58 1.99 1.42 1.33 
1923 1.05 1.38 1.02 .90 1.49 1.87 1.23 1.26 
1924 1.07 1.58 1.07 91 1.56 1.91 1.44 1.35 
1925 99 1.25 1.02 85 1.49 1.92 1.39 1.29 
1926 98 1.23 1.04 81 1.46 1.83 1.37 1.25 
1927 99 1.26 1.04 .82 1.48 1.89 1.40 1.28 
1928 95 4 HF 97 83 1.49 1.89 1.44 1.29 
1929 93 1.13 97 81 1.46 1.88 1.35 1.27 
1930 92 4.12 95 .82 1.43 1.81 1.34 1.26 
1931 84 1.00 87 ae 1.39 1.76 1.30 1.25 
1932 70 .92 .70 .66 1.32 1.66 1.24 1.18 
1933 65 1.03 .63 57 1.22 1.56 1.09 1.09 
1934 69 ayy | ae 57 1.18 1.50 1.07 1.06 
1935 68 iy i By ge 60 1.17 1.45 1.06 1.07 
1936 68 PY i .76 59 1.18 1.42 1.10 1.08 
1937 77 .80 .87 67 1.22 1.50 1.17 1.10 
1938 76 Yi, .89 65 1,27 1.54 1.26 1.16 
1250 ey 3 Py is .86 .66 1.28 1.52 1.29 1.16 
AG. ccs - 29 i i. .90 .68 1.29 1.54 1,29 1.16 
walt o.. .86 1.04 79 1.48 1.78 1.50 1.35 





* Ties purchased, 9 Mo. 
Source I. C. C. Excludes labor. 





in effect on March 28 until the strike was settled and 
that in September the Bituminous Coal division, charged 
with the administration of minimum prices, held hear- 
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All-Year Average Costs of Treated and Untreated Cross Ties Laid 
in Replacement—Class I Railways 


ings to consider proposals to prescribe maximum prices 
on bituminous coal to protect consumers from any un- 
reasonable increases. While no general action appears 
to have been taken in this respect, various adjustments 
were made to equalize prices between districts, these 
adjustments including revisions of minimum prices for 
the shipment of. off-line locomotive coal from Indiana 
and Illinois to several midwestern railroads, including 
the Grand Trunk Western; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy ; the New York Central and the Pennsylvania. 
At the same time, the Government took action against 
numerous producers and dealers for violations of mini- 
mum price regulations, which included cases of the un- 
authorized substitutes of higher-priced coal to fill rail- 
road contracts for lower-priced coal. 

As early as October, the Government began recalculat- 
ing coal production costs with a view to passing any 
profits on to the public and these investigations resulted 
in proposals to reduce the prices in some areas and in- 
crease them in others, but the unions had pretty well 
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* Compiled from special reports made by railroads to the Railway Age. 
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Comparative Trend in Costs of Special Materials and Appliances—1929 Equals 100 


taken care of the increased earnings on coal mining and 
little expectation of reductions in coal prices is now 
entertained by the railroads, attention being directed 
more recently to the problem of producing sufficient 
solid fuels to meet all demands, as outlined in a special 
meeting called by the Secretary of the Interior on 
December 12. 

Railroads appear to be using less and less anthracite 
coal; neither is their consumption of coke large, but 
it is noteworthy that the Government placed a temporary 
ceiling on hard coal prices in September to block a pro- 
posed increase of 15 cents a ton at the mines, pending 
investigation of the entire hard coal situation, and also 
took action in the same month to freeze coke prices at 
existing levels, which were from $1.00 to $1.25 a ton 
higher than a year previous. 


Fuel Oil and Gasoline 


Fuel oil prices are still largely determined by avail- 
able supplies and competition between different fields, 
but no oil went begging for buyers in 1940. In general, 
the 1940 prices to railroads continued into 1941 until 





Maximum Shipping Point Prices for Southern Pine Car Lumber, 
Dollars Per 1000 Bd. Ft. 


9 Ft. 10 Ft. 12 Ft. 14 Ft. 16 Ft. 18 Ft.& 20 Ft. 


x4and6KD&D........ 60 55 57 60 62 68 
=z 4 and G Com... 5... c0ce60 40 35 37 40 42 45 
x 4 and 6 Vert. KD & D.. 60 55 57 60 62 68 
x 4 and 6 Vert. Com..... 50 45 47 50 52 58 
x 4 Long. KD & D......<: 67 57 57 57 62 67 
x 6 Long. KD & D........ 72 62 62 62 67 72 
x 4 oA eae 47 42 42 42 45 47 
= 6 Lope ome ct. occas 52 47 7 47 50 52 
x6and8 KD &D........ 44.50 42.50 


%to3x6and8KD&D.. 47.50 45.50 
For Dense Flooring,, Add $2.50. 

or final inspection at point of destination, add $5.00. For grades and 
Specifications other than A. A. R., the maximum price shall be the price 
for the A. A. R. grade and specification which most closely corresponds. 

Or mixed car or mixed truck shipments, $1.00 additional per 1,000 

- ft. measure may be charged. i 

A delivered price in excess of the maximum f.o.b. mill prices may be 
charged, consisting of maximum prices plus actual transportation costs 
Paid by the seller. 


April when advances in domestic crude oil brought in- 
creases of 6 cents to 10 cents a bbl. in the contract prices 
of fuel oil at refineries, and spot prices were consider- 
ably higher from June on, with a result that fuel oil 
prices to railroads were raised 7 to 8 per cent over the 
corresponding costs in 1940. The shipping by rail of 
much petroleum which had previously moved by water 
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also made a difference in fuel oil costs to some railroads 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

With other liquid fuels, it is noteworthy that the 
Government froze the price of Pennsylvania crude oil last 
August to prevent advances of 25 cents a bbl. on oil 
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Comparative Month-to-Month Trends in Wholesale Prices 


which had previously been increased 50 per cent, and it 
intervened several times to control prices in the west,— 
once in July to request ‘Gulf Coast refiners not to charge 
more than 6 cents per gal. for gasoline; again in Sep- 
tember to authorize 6% cent gasoline; again on No- 
vember 6 to object to proposals of refiners in North 
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Texas to charge 7 cents, and finally to order producers 
and refiners of crude oil to notify the government of all 
future proposals to advance prices of fuel oil, gasoline 
and all lubricants, except grease. Railroad contracts for 
fuel oil for 1941 are now being negotiated and opinion 
is prevalent that advances in prices are more than likely. 


Price Control Rampant 


While the Government acted repeatedly last year to 
head off the mounting prices of fuel, it was even more 
active in other fields of railway buying (or selling), and 
became a dominant factor in the price situation, arous- 
ing the interest of manufacturers and consumers in the 
importance of price control here, imposing specific limita- 
tions on prices of commodities there, and by seeking out 
and taking restrictive action against violators of regu- 
lations. Next to the change in prices and next to priority 





A. A. R. Average Prices for Repairs to Foreign Cars, 
Exclusive of Stores Expense 
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c ay 
Oct. Mar. Oct. Mar. Oct. 

: 1941 1941 1940 1940 1939 

Pipe couplings 1% A F 122 99 104 105 

Pipe nipples 14x10 a. ‘ 108 89 90 

Pipe unions 1% ground : x 730: . 105 111 

Pipe 1% ; : 108 102 

Bolts %x4% ; F 104 89 

Bolts 14x17 2 110 97 

Bolts car %x3 A J 94 99 

Nuts sq. % fi : 101 

Bar iron, com. . 

Bar steel, carbon 

Brake hangers 

Center plates 

Brake shoes, 1935 std. 

Castings, grey iron ‘ 

ee | er ere | - 

Castings, steel, to 100 

Castings, steel, over 100 

Chain %—"/16 

Couplers E 5x7 
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Journal box 9 
Journal box 10” 

Lag screws 

Nails 

Springs elliptical 

Springs helical 

Structural steel 

Steel plate carb 

Steel plate H. T. ; 
Steel: plate Copper .......00+:. 1b. 
Wheels, C. I. 33” cwt. 
Wheels, W. S. 
Wheels, W. S. 
Wheels, W. S. 
Axles 

Brake beams No. 15 

Draft gear 

Journal brass 

Paint, car 

Rubber belt 5” 5 ply 

Elec. bulbs 50 wo... ese ieee ea. 
Lubrication, pass. car. 

Lumber, heavy 

Lumber, light 


70 T light.... 





regulations, the Government’s price regulation was easily 
the outstanding development of the last year. At the be- 
ginning it was the Price Stabilization Division of the 
Advisory Commission to the Counsel of National De- 
fense which took action; then OPACS (Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply), which took over 
on April 11; then OPA (Office of Price Administration) 
which took over on August 28. 

Action up to April 3 took the form of schedules pre- 
scribing maximum prices for second-hand machine tools, 
for aluminum scrap and for zine scrap, and an informal 
agreement with producers of ‘scrap, including eastern 
railroads, to hold down the prices of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel to $20 a ton at Pittsburgh and to preserve custom- 
ary differences in the prices of other grades,—an arrange 
ment which was soon revised to\allow $1 a ton more tor 
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melting steel of railroad grade. This action proved in- 
sufficient to curb speculation, however. Scrap-prices’ had 
begun to soar and’force increases in the cost of materials 
made from it. 

A detailed schedule was issued on April 3, prescribing 
the maximum permissible prices at which six grades of 
railroad scrap could be sold and delivered in 13 cities; 
requiring railroads to apply to OPA for the permissible 
prices at which unlisted grades could be sold in the same 
or other cities; fixing dealer’s commissions, and re- 
quiring consumers to keep detailed records of purchases. 
Again on June 18, as scrap became more scarce, changes 
were made to allow $1 a ton over prescribed prices to 
cover additional transportation on semi-remote scrap, 
also to permit mills under certain conditions to pay even 
more to bring in remote scrap, also to revise the method 
of figuring prices on scrap from railroads not operating 
through published basing points, also to relieve regula- 
tions covering switching charges on railroad scrap, to 
give regular buyers first call on scrap sold off-line and 


. to reserve all re-rolling rail for shipment only to re- 


rolling mills. No. 1 railroad melt prices varied from 
$15.50 delivered to consumers plants at San Francisco 
to $21 delivered to consumers plants at Pittsburgh, and 
railroads could sell scrap anywhere on their line at the 
highest prescribed price for any basing point on their 
line, which gave some railroads an advantage over other 
roads in selling scrap in the same cities. 

Other revisions made on August 8 allowed Gulf ports 
the same ceiling prices as Eastern ports for exports (rail- 
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Month-to-Month Trend in Costs of Raw Materials for Railroad Steel 


road scrap still moves to Europe) and additional basing 
points were added, the effect of which was to allow higher 
delivered prices for certain consumers who were being 
placed at a disadvantage in obtaining scrap. But scrap, 
though placed in a straight jacket, was becoming more 
unmanageable with growing shortages and with buyers 





Maximum Prices for Railroad Scrap* 
Prescribed by OPM 


se 
SH - 
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Q =e 5 % 8 Ss a0 0O ae 
a rd 4 bE SE ee ma 
<2 = oe 3 | aS 
% 5 eu +s = o Be 5m F 
pm. ° i) = 3) 3) 0c 
Basing Points ~ zo n wo % Ner an Nes 
Pittshureh. “Pa: ....c2< es $21.00 $22.00 $23.50 $24.00 $24.25 $24.50 
Wheeling, W. Va. ...... 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
Steubenville, Ohio ..... 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
Youngstown, Ohio ....:. 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
OE Sea ere 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
COM, CHG) oc nceecee 21.00 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.25 24.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 20.50 21.50 23.00 23.50 23.75 24.00 
CUNO TN. sig co xteo ed 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
Kokomea: Ind. oi 3s... 19.25 20.25 21.75 22.25 22.50 22.75 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
Wilmington, Del. ...... 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 19.75 20.75 22.25 22.75 23.00 23.25 
Cleveland, -Ohio ........ 20.50 21.50 23.00 . 23:50. 23.75 24.00 
Pn ge Ca a arr ae 20.25 21.23 22.75 23.25 23.50 23.75 
Portsmouth, Ohio ...... 20.50 21.50 23.00 23.50 23.75 24.00 
Middletown, Ohio ...... 20.50 21.50 23.00 23.50 23.25 24.00 
pO Re eee 20.50 21.50 23.00 23.50 23.75 24.00 
CR a | a 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.50 21.75 22.00 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 17.00 18.00 19.50 20.00 20.25 20.50 
Detrott, Mich. ......:. 18.85 19.85 21.35 21.85 22.10 22.35 
Dultth: Mints so. oe. cs 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.00 22.25 22.50 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 18.00 19.00 20.50 21.00 21.25 21.50 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 15.50 16.50 18.00 18.50 18.75 19.00 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 15.50 16.50 18.00 18.50 18.75 19.00 
Seattle, Wash. ....0.... 15.50 16.50 18.00 18.50 18.75 19.00 





* Delivered to consumers located on the line of railroad from which 
scrap originated. 
fRe-laying quality $5.00 higher. 





for export bidding against buyers for home consumption, 
and widely ignoring price ceilings. This brought scrap 
under priority rules, and action putting re-rolling rail 
prices on a shipping point basis and permitting re-rolling 
mills to pay any freight necessary to obtain it. Sub- 
sequently, relaying rail from Class I railroads was given 
a uniform price ot $28 a ton f. o. b. shipping point and 
price barriers were largely removed in 9 western states 
to permit mills to bring in remote scrap. 

Still further regulations became effective December 23. 
All iron and steel scrap other than scrap produced only 
by railroads was reshuffled according to its use and prices 
were established for each type of consumer instead “of 
for each kind of scrap and differences between the prices 
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for different grades in the same class of scrap in the 
same area were largely wiped out. A uniform price of 
$20 was prescribed for six leading grades of open hearth 
scrap at Pittsburgh and 12 other points in the East and 
$16 can be paid at Pittsburgh for four leading grades of 
blast furnace scrap. Regional prices replace basing point 
prices for cast iron scrap and the price in each region is 
a shipping point price instead of a delivered price. 
Ceilings were placed on copper scrap on August 19 
and on prices of second-hand steel drums on November 
25, and revisions were also made in ‘the ceilings es- 
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tablished on the prices of aluminum and lead scrap. 
Meanwhile, the Government had succeeded in exposing 
some of the violators of price regulations in the scrap 
field and forcing them to refund money improperly re- 
ceived. 


Steel Prices Stable 


From the standpoint of prices, steel was the most 
stable of the materials affected by the defense program 
last year and less formal action was taken by the Govern- 
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ment to keep prices in check. This is contrasted with the 
rigid controls which were placed over its production 
and distribution and was partly the result of the atten- 
tion given to controlling the prices of raw materials, 
and the unprecedentedly high rate of production in which 


to absorb increased costs and also the concentration of 


authority over policies. However, while most basic 
prices were unchanged, many prices were indirectly in- 
creased to the railroads by increased costs of procure- 
ment, as where delayed deliveries forced railroads to 
accept smaller lots at the higher prices charged for 
smaller lots, or obtain their needs from brokers at even 
higher prices, and it is noteworthy that most orders are 
now being accepted by mills subject to prices at the time 
of shipment. Railroads also obtain much iron and steel 
from small producers and from specialty makers who 
could not as easily absorb the higher costs.of raw ma- 
terials and labor as the larger producers, and felt com- 
pelled to add at least a portion of these costs to the prices 
of their materials. 

Makers of steel products, therefore, did not escape the 
attention of OPA. In August, 225 steel companies were 
requested to furnish cost data and by September 19 
price ceilings had been placed on pig iron and items of 
finished and semi-finished steel. On September 25, new 
prices were applied to second-hand machine tools, dealers 
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in which had been charged with inexcusable profiteering. 
On November 13, OPA stated that the prices of forgings 
for locomotives and other heavy machinery had been in- 
creased substantially and not only requested producers 
not to exceed the prices prevailing on October 10, but 
also called a meeting to discuss the long range price 
problem. Three days later, an order was issued fixing 
maximum prices for steel castings, including couplers, 
yokes and other railroad specialties, at the levels of prices 
in existence on July 15, and announcing that application 
must be made to OPA in the future for proposed devia- 
tions from these schedules. Four days later, following a 
meeting on November 18, manufacturers of railroad 
freight and passenger cars, locomotives and maintenance 
of way and signal equipment were requested not to in- 
crease their prices above the levels in effect on October 1, 
pending a detailed study by OPA of railway materials 
and equipment, and a further meeting was held on No- 
vember 25 when builders of locomotives and locomotive 
specialties were requested to co-operate with OPA in 
stabilizing prices and formulating the most effective 
methods for doing it. 

In addition to these and other efforts of the Govern- 
ment to regulate material and equipment prices, regula- 
tions were issued on December 15, reducing to the levels 
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of April 16 prices for iron and steel products sold by 
jobbers,: dealers and distributors, who were known to 
have increased their prices from 50 to 200 per cent. 


Lumber Problem 


More detailed action was taken with lumber. On 
August 1, ceiling prices were prescribed for Douglas Fir 
plywood, following advances of 20 per cent. On August 
16, Southern Pine lumber was placed under price ceil- 
ings, reducing mill prices an average of $3 under the 
levels then in effect and prescribing prices in detail with 
a view to preventing excessive charges for finishing and 
dressing, OPA explaining that formal schedules had be- 
come necessary because of unjustified increases in prices 
and the indifference to repeated warnings from the Gov- 
ernment not to increase prices. Revisions were made on 
September 4, raising some ceilings to permit small mills 
to meet the higher costs of stumpage and allowing addi- 
tions for kiln drying, but maintaining top prices under 
those in effect previous to August 15. One week later 
maximum prices were prescribed for Douglas Fir lum- 
ber, maintaining prices of common grades at existing 
levels and reducing prices on upper grades an average 
of $10 a thousand board feet. Flooring was reduced 
from $75 to $60, drop siding from $60 to $50, ceiling 
from 55 to $45. Southern Pine lumber schedules were 
further revised on November 19 to bring freight car 
lumber under a ceiling, reducing prices from $2 to $8 
a thousand board feet below the existing levels. Objec- 
tions to the workability of the schedules for Southern 
Pine and the fact that both Southern Pine and Douglas 
Fir lumber were then selling below the maximum prices 
prescribed in the schedules caused the postponement of 
meetings to establish similar ceilings on Douglas Fir 
car lumber pending a re-discussion of the subject of 
railroad lumber prices by the producers and the Gov- 
ernment. 


More Laws in Sight 


Thus, in the short space of a year prices of most of 
the more important materials, supplies and equipment 
purchased by railroads have been brought under control 
of the Government, either by informal agreements with 
manufacturers not to advance prices or by requests on 
manufacturers not to increase prices above levels in 
effect on specific dates or to change selling practices in 
such a way as to circumvent these agreements or by de- 
tailed schedules formally fixing prices of specific com- 
modities and providing for detailed information on sales, 
profits and inventory with which to police the price regu- 
lations. Moreover, legislation is now before Congress, the 
purpose of which is to broaden the scope of the price 
regulations still more and to reinforce the power of the 
defense agencies to enforce their rulings and punish 
violators, all for the avowed purpose of preventing the 
recurrence of the ruinous prices of the last war. 

While the measures taken thus far have restrained 
prices, OPA frankly admits that price ceilings cannot 
be made without regard to labor and other costs which 
enter into the production and distribution of materials. 


- As matters now stand, the pressure to increase prices is 


strong and shows every sign of increasing as the require- 
ments for war bring greater strain on the producing 
capacity of the country. At this moment, for example, 
crossties are in great demand and it is out of the question 
to produce them in most sections of the country without 
paying wages more nearly comparable to those paid in 
the defense industries where thousands of persons who 
previously cut ties are now employed. 











Fifty-Four Miles of New Lines Were Completed in 1941 


was a sharp increase in railway construction dur- 

ing 1941. As traffic increased to an all-time 
record in revenue ton-miles, and as earnings increased 
likewise, this prediction was fulfilled, for construction 
activity became greater than for any year in the last 
decade. While the economic, political and civilian dis- 
locations that are now occurring’ with such rapidity make 
it unsafe to predict events very far in advance, all pres- 
ent signs point to a continuation of traffic at its present 
high level and to still greater activity in railway con- 
struction in 1942, primarily to expand facilities that are 
needed to expedite traffic. 

Since the completion of the construction projects that 
were under way when the disaster of 1929 overtook the 
country, no general and very little local expansion of the 
railway plant has occurred, and likewise practically no 
construction of consequence in the way of internal im- 
provements has been undertaken. While there were 
several reasons for this situation, the primary one was 
that earnings remained consistently at so low a level 
that, with only a few exceptions, it has been impractic- 
able to finance prejects. of any magnitude. Of only 
slightly less weight, during this period economic condi- 
tions have been so disturbed and uncertain that there 
has been little incentive to.make commitments for a future 
that no one could foresee. 

Yet, during this same period, the requirements of 
operation .and of traffic have changed more. radically 
than during any similar period in railway history. So 
completely have the methods of operation changed and 
so insistent are the demands for faster service, that not 
a few of the facilities that were the latest word in désign 
and operating characteristics as recently as 10 or 15 years 


A was predicted at the beginning of the year, there 


: Railway Construction 
Makes Further Gains 


Increases shown as improved 
business and defense require- 
ments demand speedy and de- 
pendable movement of traffic 


By George E. Boyd 


Associate Editor 


ago are outmoded today, and many of those that were 
constructed earlier are seriously out of date. It follows 
that, with the largest traffic the railways have ever been 
called on to handle and with the need for expediting its 
movement, many of the older as well as the more recent 
facilities should be replaced with others that are designed 
to make the newer methods of operation fully effective. 

While the railways are doing a splendid job in moving 
this record-breaking volume of business, they are work- 
ing under a handicap which is steadily becoming more 
burdensome by reason of the growing practice of opera- 
ting freight trains:at high speeds to insure earlier delivery 
of ‘merchandise at distant points. In addition to these 
considerations, it is obvious that in not a few instances, 
the absence of modern facilities is hampering the devel- 


opment of still other methods that will improve the . 


handling of trains and thus make possible even greater 
dispatch in the movement of other commodities, or 1s 
preventing more economical operation. Again, it can- 
not be ignored that the inability to carry out needed im- 
provements has made it impossible for some roads to 
meet competition effectively. 





Miles of Main Track Built in 1941 





Number of 
companies’ First Second Third Fourth 
United States building track track track track Total 
Alabama ..... 1 1.54 é 1.54 
California .... 1 0.31 0.31 
Hilinois'  ....«. 2 2.31 2.81 5.12 
Kentucky .... 1 9.85 : 9.85 
Louisiana .... 1 0.16 . 0.16 
PEMIITS fin's 6 6 p's 1 0.15 0.15 
New York ... 1 0.15 1,23 1.38 
Oregon ...... 1 1.35 ne 
Virginia ..... 2 3.97 ay 
Washington .. 1 36.07 3 36.07 
West Virginia 2 4.00 3 2.22 _ 6.22 
66.12 


ee: aa : 54.07 8.29 2.22 1.54 
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More Heavy Construc- 
tion Was Under Way 
in 1941 Than in Any 
Year Since 1930 


Even under the most favorable circumstances, railway 
facilities suffer from a high rate of obsolescence, but 
because of a decade of practical suspension of construc- 
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Miles of New Lines Completed in the United States Since 1830 


Year Miles Year Miles 
ME daiutc olen Sawa. a eee 40 11 ES a ree 8.400 
Rs athe id oii Sk ai we ace 99 BE SS wc hoe Ce Fue o cto 13,081 
EE i caelale e eke haeeleeeate 191 WANE oe aes 6 Gtin ore Sig wieiaians 7.066 
MER co A ge parce oo wiern's’ 116 RE ceewins oel¥ os-0 ne cole ca ee 
BREED oD ote ele da ea os. elke’ 214 MENA, 60aib wen VA Cad eohet 5,739 
RA bes eer onareres 138 EE SnD CH ere a ereceame rs 4.620 
MN, <1. 2ah og cle he oie 6.0.6-¢ 0% 280 RMagick pean ta een he oka 4,648 
BEM De nce ducers a sce 348 LL epee por nearer 3.024 
BI og are oes oo. wat 400.6 453 TENGE Osea caceueceseeee 1,760 
BE gover Siig. be eliv ec ore ¢-crwreie 386 BREE, Boca ccacatcde sa ous 1,420 
RN ess cbee aes tle w waste 491 SE 5 cane witiewanclteas 1,692 
EE ao Auta ceo eS Sp mb aleve 606 ES slatted owemawwwimay 2,109 
BE 5 utah tear ste ck siere qe'e vie 505 EE cclawhtion wan teu’ poleae 3,265 
MMR. 6 Sure eiern wie itie-o s'sie'o'u's 288 BEE Cnc dation arhde wes 4,569 
BS Se ard tees eee wrece tata 180 MEUES s cay aes Hcdonoukees 4,894 
DRS coe facts po bcuy ee 277 EE acct e er caueecareed 5,368 
DEAS chs ewes wel Rca 333 PAR Se we erw dr dee nee saleres 6.026 
1 SARE A Ae eee a 263 | BR SER, Spee pe eee rae 5.652 
BE, de kere aa 3 Las ee tars 1,056 BO ace oa kin o's wo ss wie WES 3,832 
ME oe 2b wees ete 1,048 BIOS 4 oe Sbereiweeciaseda 4,388 
MS ace ee ON a oat 1,261 RMN ere Ste Bee can cle oats 5,623 
EE es ae oes 1,274 BSN ooo arn oi oo -awlatel a elec sh ee 
MME actrees aw wrae 8 2,288 BO So hs xc oe es evaee a 3,214 
MME ra arn cha cian ss igo 2,170 Es Du aad ile me aie cones 3,748 
DE Margate ckae ints or ok 3,442 WOR cn vtaciduics ee dewomes 4,122 
DRE, Pater eer ern eae oe Sos 2,453 MRI A ial ch ove a Salou a eigla ye 3.066 
ERRORS SA SO ee 1,471 We cc eae aceee os 2,997 
EE OE ee 2,077 Ten Be ccs Ravacneedel cee 
OME” ESOS oak Mae cw ahs 1,966 DN at ta ve etaereae « 1,532 
ROAD Scere bes cewede 1,707 BOB a' Sx 6 ind vaio a aivleataciae 

DMM cesta cle ry o kuna cara 1,500 FOR eis cece cncneeuss 1,098 
ASRS? A Gah SRE oe ie 1,016 WEE So gcie Wo at 6c Bete ome ae 979 
Be OS ees ee ht ery 720 DOR vrewcwouasccgudswe's 721 
EER Sa eee teh alas soo 574 BEES cave wets vane ebaweaa 686 
PME ogee ciate eu ta es Barete Ste 947 BOR Sao 5 dm adienicn see 314 
BED caibiawele eo aa cesta ts 819 EAE Na dcien ocitebiene deere 475 
IR soon ea ta cavein ls wan 1,404 Bee Oe niece we: Wamu a aie 324 
Re a ne Re San cee 2,541 1? SER aes ae teers hte ee es 427 
MUG © oc paw ebioa onsee oO E 2,468 ENR asd ke een cowie ween 579 
A Ge Re RS aR 4,103 Le 6) SES OMB MIRE or peer ee 644 
MO! Gceroetete en, see wag 5,658 WOMM A iatdictascuecccs caaas 1,005 
BA. eee orate a ees 6,660 ROA oi Se wena ce Ruowes 9 
FADS: Ae tig onions te 7,439 BE Seti rea ae ea eeee 1.025 
BME. sncVsdet eM ir wieta's ward oe 5,217 WIA nd Si ecw dee cub Maa 666 
BEA: «eae enS. e a aeeg ct 2,584 WEES So Gk d clare dwetae ata ae 513 
BEES: wastere een eour citi 1,606 SOE oi Secs ow sivieee wate 748 
IAG, 2 ane Scot es 2,529 RM ede a Sig wig coum 163 
BALE. seen nD oe ete 2,280 DRESS cow cae wee cleans 24 
BOLO Gap baws Se wrens 2,428 Ws Ge hou alcra va we 76 
LE a ER i REIN ES 5,006 DR ee eae Se ian 45 
BORO - c coten dies Wa our eas 6,876 BRAG. Weve gacdvecdiuses 93 
BEOL 4 hin Weer ee tains 9,789 BGGA. 6. 6a Vek aoe Setewns tints 148 
REE SERS 5 OD 11,599 INES ie ie a nln Cieea dale 38 
BEES wet he Sates Soyige " Re Te Lies ta ce She ww orare 58 
1 NE TE ah DA aaa rl es 3,974 RIN occorib chute Orta ulcer ofe-alere ea 26 
BEOO uk patna ee we ca RAE hota heehee eg wig die cae ake 54 





tion activity and as a result of the radical changes that 
have occurred in operating methods, more railway facili- 
ties are obsolete today than at any previous time. When 
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the added demands that are being imposed on these 
facilities by the increased volume of business are con- 
sidered, it becomes clear that there is a need for a vast 
program of construction and reconstruction that will 
affect practically every type of railway facility and that 
will overshadow -all former programs. 

There are ample indications that traffic will ceetiin 
at its present level or increase as further defense projects 
get under way and defense production increases. With 
earnings equal to or greater than those for the year that 
has just closed, and in view of the pressing need for 
more modern facilities for handling expeditiously the 
traffic that must be moved, the prospect is that there will 
be a further increase in the number of more important 
projects undertaken, as there has already been in those 
of smaller magnitude. In other words, with traffic con- 
tinuing at its present level or increasing, construction 
activity will increase, for there is now a larger suppressed 
need for a vast and widespread program of improvements 
than has ever before been experienced. 


Marked Increase in Construction 


During 1941 there was a marked increase in construc- 
tion projects of every kind. In the railway field these 
projects fall into two groups regardless of other classifica- 
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cations—those that can be paid for out of current reve- 
nues, and those of greater magnitude that must be 
financed with borrowed funds. Reports from all sources 
indicate that more projects in the first group were under- 
taken in 1941 than for more than a decade, that there 
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analysis of construction records over a long period. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, this rule holds good during 
periods of reduced construction as well as during more 
active periods. Confirming this trend, 54 miles of new 
lines were completed during 1941, a total that, while in- 


’ 1896 1898 1900 1902 1904 1900 1908 1910 1912 1914 1916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 
New Lines Constructed in the United States in 1941 Agoregated 54 Miles. Canada Completed Only One Mile 


was also a considerable increase in the larger projects 
and that the expenditures for new and improved facili- 
ties will be greater than for any year since 1930. How- 
ever, this increase is reflected to only a limited extent 
in the tabulation that follows this article, since it includes 
only those projects, except grade-crossing eliminations 
that cost approximately $100,000 or more. 

For many years the railways had engaged extensively 
in the elimination of grade crossings, mainly at their own 
expense. Beginning with 1936, however, an unpre- 
cedented amount of grade-separation work has been 
carried out in all sections of the country, primarily with 
federal funds granted to states and municipalities for 
this purpose. As the original federal appropriations, 
amounting to $200,000,000, were exhausted, this type of 
construction fell off rapidly, as the larger projects were 
completed during 1937. Immediately succeeding this, 
appropriations were smaller and most of the projects 
were of a magnitude that could be finished in the year 
in which they were undertaken. Today, the projects are 
being selected on the basis of maximum benefits, so that 
while the number is somewhat smaller, the average cost 
of the individual projects is somewhat greater than 
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formerly, although not a few low-cost projects are 
included. 


New-Line Mileage Increases 


It has been noted for many years that the mileage of 
new lines under construction or completed in any year 
provides an excellent index of railway construction 
activities as a whole, and this belief is borne out by 


significant when compared with the 11,599 miles com- 
pleted in 1881 and the 13,081 miles completed in 1887, 
is more than double the 26 miles completed in 1940. It 
also compares with 38 miles in 1938 and with 24 miles 
in 1933, the latter being the smallest recorded since the 
first railway construction in 1830. It is of interest, how- 
ever, that several new-line projects are now either in 
progress or under consideration, mainly in connection 
with line revision although the larger of these projects 
are being held in abeyance because of difficulties con- 
nected with financing them. 

During the 20-year period ending with 1921, the mile- 
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age of new lines completed annually varied from 314 in 
1920 to 6,026 in 1902, the former being the largest mile- 
age recorded since 1888, which was during the period of 
feverish railway expansion, while the latter was the 
smallest mileage recorded up to that time since 1847— 
when the long period of railway expansion was beginning. 
During the 20-year period ending with 1941, the largest 
mileage completed in any year was in 1928, when 1,025 
miles were placed in operation and the smallest was the 
24 miles completed in 1933. 

It is significant that the average mileage completed 
year by year during the earlier period was 2,884 miles 
while the average for the two decades just closed was 
only 372 miles. These figures provide the strongest 
possible evidence that the days of large external devel- 
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opments are past, and that future expenditures will be 
applied more and more for internal improvements and 
for expansion of those facilities that will expedite the 
movement of traffic. 

Of the 54 miles of*new lines placed in service during 
the year, 28 miles represented a relocation by the United 
States government to replace tracks of the Great North- 
ern that had to be abandoned by reason of the construc- 
tion of the Grand Coulee dam. Eight miles were also 
constructed by this road to reach the Sunset airport at 
Galena, Wash. Ten miles of a branch line in Kentucky 
was completed by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and during 
the year the Strouds Creek & Muddlety placed in serv- 
ice a 4-mile extension in West Virginia. Of the re- 
mainder, the largest single project involved 2.31 miles 
of double track which the Belt Railway of Chicago con- 
structed as a substitute line to permit expansion of the 
Municipal airport. 

In Canada the only project of any magnitude involved 
slightly less than one mile, which was built as a line 
revision along the Kaministiqua river, west of Kakabeka 
Falls, near Ft. William, Ont. 


Multiple Track Mileage 


There was a decrease in the construction of second- 
track mileage from 25.92 miles in 1940 to 8.29 miles in 
1941. This latter total was made up of 3.44 miles com- 
pleted by the Norfolk & Western at Petersburg, Va., to 
serve Camp Lee; by the relocation of the Belt Railway 
cf Chicago around the Municipal airport, 2.31 miles; and 
by 1.35 miles completed by the Southern Pacific between 
Brooklyn, Ore., and East Portland ; the remainder being 
made up of small amounts, mostly in connection with 
other work. 
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In 1940 no third or fourth track was completed by any 
road in the United States. Last year, however, the 
Norfolk & Western constructed 2.22 miles of third track 
between Iaeger, W. Va., and Hall, and the New York 
Central extended its fourth track 1.23 miles at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., in connection with a track elevation project that 
has been underway during the year. During the year 
there have been a number of installations of centralized 
traffic control and several others are still in progress, 
some of which are making the construction of multiple 
tracks: unnecessary. 

A type of new-track construction that first made its 
appearance in 1940 was again in evidence during 1941, 
and a number of projects had been completed or were 
still under construction as the year closed. These are 
tracks being built to serve munition plants, training 
camps, military and ordnance depots, air fields and forti- 
fied areas. In some instances the railways from which 
these military lines branch have built the new tracks; 
in others they have built only to the property line of 
the reservation, and in still others the entire construction 
has been undertaken by the army or the navy. It is also 
expected that, in view of our entry into the war, that 
there will be a considerable expansion of this construc- 
tion during 1942. A more detailed discussion of this 
subject appears in a separate article on another page of 
this issue. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


Among the larger projects completed or still under 
construction at the end of the year, the Boston & Maine 
tracks are being relocated around the Birch Hill flood- 
control dam at Royalston, Mass.; the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has under way a line and grade revision, includ- 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Total 
BM ii Son ake oe eae Pere 18.27 ae ‘ede 3.00 195.20 aaa weds pane 216.47 
Alabama ; 20.82 28.08 36.22 weet 42.09 - 9.95 1.64. 21.96 20.40 68.09 249.25 
Arizona e mee 126.51 15.49 17.04 maine exes 16.00 8.49 8.73 0.92 193.18 
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California 0.77 185.65 116.00 70.57 30.57 74.23 34.27 37.71 148.72 36.32 734.81 
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ing the construction of a new tunnel at the crest of 
the Blue Ridge mountains in Virginia; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & ‘Pacific is improving its alinement and 
grade near Princeton, Mo.; a high-level crossing over 
the Morganza floodway is under construction by the 
Missouri Pacific lines at Krotz Springs, La.; the New 
York Central is revising its alinement and eliminating a 
number of grade crossings at Herkimer, N. Y., and is 
also completing a track elevation through Dunkirk, N. Y., 
while the Michigan Central is involved in a major 
project in connection with the widening of Michigan 
avenue, in Detroit, Mich. ; one of the larger yard projects 
of the year is. under construction by the Norfolk & 
Western at Roanoke, Va. 

The Long Island has two important track-elevation 
projects in progress, one at Rockaway Beach, L. L., to 
eliminate 40 crossings at grade, and another at Rose- 
dale which will eliminate 12 similar crossings; with the 
delivery of a considerable number of large freight loco- 
motives, the Southern Pacific has found it, necessary to 
lengthen 111- passing sidings in Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Oregon, as well as to extend enginehouses 


and turntables on the districts to which this heavier _ 


power has been assigned. This road is also constructing 
a new bridge over Wax Lake outlet at Calumet, La. In 
the foregoing list, only projects costing. individually 
$1,000,000 or more have been mentioned, while those 
included range up to approximately $5,000,000. In addi- 
tion, a large number of projects ranging from $100,000 
to $1,000, are reported-in the tabulation which ac- 
companies this article. 

As an indication that railway officers are recognizing 
how completely outmoded their stations have become, and 
that they are desirous of modernizing these facilities, 
a number of projects of considerable magnitude were 
reported, involving the construction of new stations or 
the remodeling of existing ones. Likewise a number 
of major projects were reported, involving improvements 
in mechanical department facilities and in water supplies. 

The largest of the new line projects is the diversion of 
the Southern Pacific around the Shasta dam, slightly 
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more than 30 miles in length, which is scheduled for 
completion early in 1942. This new line is being built 
for the railway by the Bureau of Reclamation to bring the 
track above the level of the pool to be formed behind 
the dam. The construction of this line involves excep- 
tionally heavy work, including a bridge more than 400 
ft. above the original level of the Pitt river. 

While considerable construction has been carried on 
in Canada, these: projects have been confined largely to 
those that will facilitate the movement of traffic or to re- 
place structures that are becoming inadequate to meet 
requirements. Construction in Mexico has remained at 
low ebb, although some work has been in progress, not- 
ably on the line between Calzontzin, Michoacan, and 
Apalzingan, 78.9 miles, which is now practically com- 
pleted. Regular service over this line was started on 
September 15. Preliminary studies and surveys are 
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also underway to determine a satisfactory location for 
a line between Creel, Chihuahua, and San Pedro, Sinaloa, 
whieh is projected to provide a through route ‘for the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient to the west coast of 
Mexico. 


Abandonments Exceed 1,000 Miles 


There was a sharp increase in the miles of lines aban- 
doned during the year, the total being 1,509 miles, com- 
pared with 1,299 miles in 1940, a difference of 210 miles, 
This is the eleventh time since the record of abandon- 
ments was first compiled and the tenth consecutive year, 
that they have exceeded 1,000 miles. The total abandon- 
ments for 1941 were 1,455 miles more than the mileage 
of new lines completed during the year. 

The largest single abandonment was that of the Den- - 
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. Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 


miles miles 


29.00 


. United States 
Alabama & Florida 

Cowarts, Ala., to Greenwood, Fla 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Latta, S.. C., to Clio 

Bishopville, S. C., to Lucknow 

Conway, S. C., to Aynor 

Fincher, Fla., to Fanlew 

Cutler, Fla., to Hamosassa 

Micanopy, Fla., to Tacoma 

At Lucerne Park, Fla. ....../.0+-sseeoees 
Augusta Northern 
as ard, S. C., to Saluda 
Baltimore & Ohio 

At Bellington, W. Va. 

Leiter Jct., W. Va., to 
Bellefonte Central 

State College, Pa., to Stover 
Belt Railway of Chicago 

At Chicago Municipal Airport 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Allegheny Jct., Pa., to Argentine 
Boyne City 

At M. P. 


19.78 
7.17 


Bridgeton & Harrison 
Bridgeton Jct., Me., to Bridgeton 
Central of Georgia 
Hartford, Ala., to Lockhart 
Central of New Jersey 
Morris County Jct., N. J., to Lake Hopatcong 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., to Edison 
Bowenton, N. J., to Greenwich Pier 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ft: Monroe. Va., to Phoebus 
Garrison, Ky., to Poplar 
Chesterfield & Lancaster 
Cheraw, S. C., to Pageland 
Chicago & North Western 
Carroll, Iowa, to Manning 
Watersmeet, Mich., to Choate 
Craigsmere, Mich., to Robbins 
Wanda, Minn., to Wabasso 
Shea Spur, Wis., to Winegar* 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Prague, Neb., to Schuyler 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Renner, S. D., to Colton 
Valeria way line, Great Falls, Mont 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Orion, Ill., te Milan 
Brinkley, Ark., to Newport . 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Curran, Ill., to Lock Haven 
Collins & Glenville 
Collins, Ga., to Glenville 
Dekalb & Western : 
Electric Mills Jct., Miss., to Electric Mills. . 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Fremont Jct., Colo., to Fremont 
Graham Park Jct., Cole., to North Moyer Jct. 
North Moyer Jct., Colo, to Tucson Mine.... 
Mayne, Colo., to Monson 
Antonito, Colo., to Santa Fe, N. M. ....... 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton : 
Jeffersonville, Ohio, to Sedalia 
Duluth & Northeastern 
Saginaw, Minn., to Hornby 
Emmitsburg 
Emmitsburg, Md., to Emmitsburg Jct. ..... 
Grand Trunk Western 
POE UA GS IONS 55 55 p cae wns 0 eG nse 
Great Northern 
Kettle Falls, Wash., to Evans 
Bossburg, Wash., to Williams 
Marcus, Wash., to Boyds 
Republic, Wash., to end of Eureka, Guich 
branch 
Illinois Central : 
Greenville, Miss., to Riverside Jct. ........ 
Hampton, Miss., to Glen Allen ........%.. 
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Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
an but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
efferson & Northwestern 
4 jeterere, Tex., to Linden .....0265..0s 80% 19.93 
Lehigh Valley 
Freeland MpaMe PAs ro de ates siosieeee eve. 1.59 
Linville River 
Cranberr Ba Ar tg MOREE iaie-e de sare vee ee 31.57 
Louisville ashville 
Dempster, Ky., to Falls of Rough ......... 4.45 
O'Fallon Jct., Ill., to O’Fallon .........+-. 6.05 Cates 
Irvington, Ky., to Fordsville .........--++- ee 37.73 
Hardinsburg Jct., Ky., to Hardinsburg..... 1.73 
Harssone, By. te PIMC. 3. sos ks soc cewese 18.01 
Michigan Centra : 
Fansing, a to Springport ...........- 20.22 3.34 
Missouri Southern 
Leeper, Mo., to Bunker ...........+2ee00- 53.80 
New York Central ; i 
Morenci, Mich., to Fayette, Ohio .......-. 6.51 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Bellingham Jct., Mass., to Needham Jct..... 3.08 oe i 
Derby Jct., Conn., to Orange .....-...-++.- a 1.17 
Norfolk Western 
Banmet Vier ise ccdect sessed vedna eee mrereraeiets 1.31 
Portion of Simmons Creek branch, W. Va... 0.53 
Portion of North Fork Elkhorn branch, W. ied 
AS gia poe ere oe Nan ee tier oF SRI Te ll 
a LA nfs BRaeas PSdey maken se cetetex be 
Ragland, ae EE AP EE Poe reer se 17 
Portion of Flipping ‘Creek branch, W. Va... 0.28 
Portion of Howard branch, W. Va. ........ 0.09 
Portion of Dans branch, W. Va. ........-- 0.33 eels 
Portion of Simmons Creek branch, W. Va.. eens 0.53 
Northern Pacific : 
Kerriston Jet:, Wash., to Kerristen .......- 8.74 
Wabash,,. Wash., to Mendota ...........+.. 8.76 
“Northwestern Pacific ba 
Glen Ellen, Cal., to Los Guilicos .......-.. 6.32 
Oklahoma & Rich Mountain 
i, Okla., to Pine Valley ........-..000- 16.95 
Pennsylvania 
Evergreen. branch, Long Island, N. Y. ..... 0.36 
Bellwood, Pa., to Blandburg ue 9.26 
Curry, Pa., to Henrietta .............-+-+- 3.01 
Grampian, Pa., to Terminus .. 1.62 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
Haddonfield. N. J., Medford, branch ....... 0.41 
Pere Marquette : 
Steiner Spur, Steiner, Mich. ............-- 3.70 
Huron & Western, Bay City, Mich. ....... 7.50 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
We uee TPMICEE, a. si0 do oie Sei cc eca'e'e ls Son wieere 0.06 
eerie Death. PG. cy case vesicdusiecscaeness 0.23 
Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley 
Brownsville, Tex., to Port Isabel .......... 26.01 
Reading 
Ae eameon ‘Comety, Pas ccccccecccducsies 0.93 
Robbins 
Rhinelander, Wis., to Headquarters ........ 6.00 
St. Louis-San Francisco ‘! 
Mingo, Mo., to Wappapello .......-.....+.-- 4.77 
St. Louis Southwestern : 
Gatesville, Tex., to Hamilton ............. 32.72 
Southern ; 
Georgetown, Ky., to Versailles ............ 16.64 
Bluff City, Tenn., to Mountain City ....... 45.87 
Southern Pacific 
Success, Cal., to Clavicle ........+....000%. 5.80 aahe 
Yuba City, Cal., to Marysville ............ 0.71 1.30 
Paperto Cal, (O- Caper siccagevsccdscons'ty 2.43 ras 
Peet teu, Cal, to Pern «oc cvepeecivcrn« 1.48 
At .Toledo, Ore. ....'. steer cc cecsscecncees 0.31 
AUCW RE CRANGIOR. FAVIZ. 5 cveweteces steve 0.92 fetes 
Colorado,. ‘Cal., to Potholes ....00csce0ce ses aR 11.74 
Spokane International 5 
Corbin Jct., Idaho, to Bayview .....,.....- 11.60 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle “ 
Portland, Ore., to Greenburg .........--... 9.47 
Garden Home, Ore., to Beaverton ......... 3.04 
PG eee pf CMOS! Oo ee eae eis sk een mee 0.91 
Texas & Pacific 
Mineral Wells, Tex., to Salesville ......... 7.84 
Union Pacific 
Crestmiare- :Cal.,- (0: MIaitO cues weak te Cue enue 5.00 0.19 
North River Jct., Ore., to Primo .......... 4.13 1f:13 
Uvalde & Northern 
Uvalde Jct., Tex., to Camp Wood ......... 93740 
Venturi County : 
Wood Road, Cal., to Nauman beet dump.... f-35 
Western Maryland ; 
Oakmont, W. Va., to Emoryville ........... 2.06 
Wichita Northwestern 
Prattceath. i VAGGNiir cs cd oes ede thew eee 74.49 
Trousdale. Kan, to, Kinsley -......3)<s,¢.00+% 23.94 
JUNGHON. “Watt, tO PUKA . 00s cece ncewsecs sc 1.04 
Wrightsville & Tennile 
Southwest Jct., Ga., to Eastman ........... 28.50 
Southwest Jct., Ga., to Hawkinsville ....... 35.91 
1,191.67 317.15 
Canada 
Canadian National 
Domberg, Pr, % to Jacques Cartier river... 3.95 sas 
Parisville, P. O., to Deschaillons .......... 3.54 aie 
Marmora branch, Ont., M. P. 3.33 to 9.52... 6.19 ao 
Whitby, Ont., to Port Perry ......--0..0+: 17.50 ead 
Clinton Jct., Ont., to Wingham Jct. :...... 22.93 PSE: 
Vaskerjt@int. 00 P WOR oo ces face dc.0'a ccna ce 33.94 arate 
OaRIRM oNRGt St PIER: Soc ook occ oases 5.45 oes 
Red Deer Jct., Alta., to Red Deer ......... ee 5.06 


Canadian Pacific 








Mando, P. Q., to Point Fortune ............ 6.80 
Michigan Central 
Niagara Jct., Ont., to Chippewa ..........-+ 10.22 
Philipsburg Railway & Quarry Company d 
B= Pete CHORE. 5 v's ea views wd.ae necewe ee 7.00 
Temiscouata 
Edmundston, N. B., to Baker Brook ....... 12.00 
129.52 5.06 





ver & Rio Grande Western, with 125.79 miles abandoned 
between Antonito, Colo., and Santa Fe, N. M. The 
second largest abandonment, as well as the largest aban- 
donment of an entire railway, was that of the Wichita 
Northwestern, 99.47 miles. The Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis, with 70.50 miles abandoned, was third ‘in the 
amount of line, abandoned. _. The. Missouri Southern 
stood fourth in the total mileage abandoned, but second 
in mileage for the abandonment of an entire line, with 
53.80 miles abandoned between Leeper, Mo., and Bunker. 
The third largest abandonment of an entire line was that 
of the Uvalde & Northern, 37.10 miles, between Uvalde 
Junction, Tex., and Camp Wood, and the fourth was that 
of the Chesterfield & Lancaster, between Cheraw, S. C., 
and Pageland. 

It is significant that 14 entire railways were aban- 
doned in 1941, one more than during the previous year. 
This compares with 17 complete abandonments in 1939, 
the largest for any single year. Authority for the aban- 
donment of several additional lines has been given by 
the Interstate Gommerce. Commission, and these lines 
will be abandoned early in 1942, as legal formalities can 
be completed. The abandonments reported in any year 
include all lines abandoned permanently during the year, 
regardless of whether the tracks have been taken up at 
the end of the year and are not included in later years 
when the tracks are actually taken up. 

Abandonments were not recorded prior to 1917, for 
the few lines that were abandoned from time to time 
were unimportant and usually were in sparsely popu- 
lated sections, being generally logging roads or those 
serving mines, while they occurred so sporadically as to 
attract little attention. Beginning with 1917, however, 
in which year 942 miles of main lines were abandoned, 
abandonments have continued on a large scale, the mile- 
age abandoned in individual years having ranged from 
282 in 1927 to 1,995 in 1934. During the entire 25-year 
period beginning with 1917, a total of 26,700 miles of 
lines have been abandoned, an average of almost 1,100 
miles annually, while only 10,610 miles of new lines have 
been constructed, leaving a net decrease of 16,090 miles 
of road. 

Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by in- 
dividual roads and the total for all roads, is the distri- 
bution of these abandonments by states, for the states 
themselves are vitally concerned. During the 10 years 
ending with 1941, a total of 16,316 miles were aban- 
doned in the 48 states and Alaska. During this ten-year 
period Texas leads with 925 miles, while Missouri is a 
close second with 914 miles, Michigan follows with 800 
miles and Iowa ranks fourth with 772 miles abandoned. 
By regions, the abandonments during these 10 years 
have been: New England states, 781 miles: North At- 
lantic states, 1,415 miles; Southeastern states, 3,240 
miles; Middle Western states, 4,351 miles; Northwest- 
ern states, 1,181 miles; Southwestern states, 3,695 miles ; 
and the Pacific Coast states, 1,411 miles. 

Prior to 1932, abandonments in Canada and Mexico 
had been negligible. In 1932 and 1933, however, the 
Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles, - since 
which time abandonments have ranged from 55 to 399 
miles annually. In 1941, a total of 135 miles were 
abandoned. During the 10-year period beginning with 
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1932, a total of 1,142 miles of lines have been abandoned 
in Canada. : : 

No abandonments were reported by the roads in 
Mexico, although operation is still suspended on several 
lines that normally serve mining properties. 


January 3, 1942 


Following is a detailed report by roads of construction 
projects completed during 1941 or still in progress at the 
end of the year, the individual cost of which approximates 
or exceeds $100,000, except grade separations, which are 
recorded regardless of cost: 








Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1941) 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
First Track: On Blakely Island, Mobile, Ala., 1.54 miles. 


Alaska 


Important Work Undertaken: New freight warehouse and re-arrange- 
ment of tracks, Anchorage, Alaska, $147,500 (80). New passenger sta- 
tion and general office building, Anchorage, Alaska, $260,000 (20). Re- 
placement of timber trusses with steel trusses, Indiana River crossings, 
Canyon, Alaska, $120,000 (85). Construction of dormitory and eating 
house, Eska, Alaska, $100,000 (100). 

New Line Under Construction: New line, Whittier, Alaska, to Portage, 
12.50 miles, $5,300,000 (1). 


Alton 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 5, ‘Normal, IIl., 
$146,000 (100). Route 158, Pleasant Hill, Ill,, $59,000 (100). Route 3, 
Armstrong, Mo., $77,000 (20). 

Subways: Route 4, Carlinville, Ill., $295,000 (30). Route 5, Lincoln, 
Itl., $120,000 (100). 


Alton & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension to enginehouse, including new 
heating plant and material storage facilities, $145,000 (100). New 5,000,- 
000 bushel grain elevator and storage tracks $570,538 (70). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crssing Elimination: Subways: Pauline, Kansas (25). Hunting- 
ton Drive, Arcadia, Cal. (100). Fremont Ave., Arroyo Seco Parkway, 
So. Pasadena, Cal. (100). Avenue 35, Arroyo Seco Parkway, Los An- 
geles, Cal. (100). : 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Overcrossing: Zang Blvd., Dallas, Tex. 
25 


(Panhandle and Santa Fe) Subway: Cuyler St., Pampa, Tex., (70). 

Important Work Undertaken: Yard changes, Belen, N. M., (80). Line 
change and renewal of bridge 306-B, Red Rock, Okla., (100). Renew 
bridge E-208. San Onofre, Cal., (100). New yard layout, San Diego, 
Cal., (75). Line change, curves 36 to 49, San Clemente, Cal., (100). 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 


Manchester, Ga., $86,000 
arm Springs, Ga., 
Shelby county, Ala., 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(100). Meriwether county, Ga., $30,000 (100). 
40,000 (100). Widening existing overcrossing, 
30,000 (80). 


Subway: Moultrie, Ga., $55,000 (100). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Track elevation joint with state, Grant 
City, S. I., N. Y., to. Bay Terrace, $3,800,000 (5). Elimination of Chili 
Ave. joint with Penna. R. R. and state, Rochester, Y., $400,000 (100). 
Market St. extension, McKeesport, Pa., $270,000 (95). | 

Overcrossings: Leslie, Md., $130,000 (100). Branchville, Md., $150,- 
000 (40). Webster, W. Va., $150,000 (50). Norton, W. Va., $145,000 
(50). Eighty-Four, Pa., $245,000 (100). Evans, Pa., $290,000 (100). 
Columbia Center, Ohio, $215,000 (100). Galatea, Ohio, $260,000 (100). 
Strasburg, Ohio, $220,000 (80). Mansfield, Ohio, $255,000 (45). 

Subways: Flemington, W. Va., $110,000 (100). Folsom, W. Va., $125,- 
000 (100). Poast Town, Ohio, $295,000 (100). Avilla, Ind., $90,000 
(100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structure: Viaduct, Rich- 
mondale, Ohio, $140,000, (100). yao é 

Important Work Undertaken: New viaduct joint with Penna. R. R., 
9th Street, Washington, D. C., $475,000 (80). Team tracks at K st. and 
Wisconsin ave., Georgetown, D. C., $340,000 (100). Strengthening bridges, 

. Va., and Pittsburgh branch, $600,000 (90). Bank protection, Mahon- 
ing Dam, Smicksburg-Loop, Pa., $415,000 (95). Spur to ordnance plant, 
Ravenna. Ohio, $150,000 (100). t 1 ] 
Pa., $565,000 (15). Reconstruction of bridge, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, $110,- 
Q00 (25). ‘ 


Bangor & Aroostook 


First Track: Oakfield, Me., 0.15 mile. 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: 
tension of culverts, Oakfield, Me., 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


First Track: 59th st. and Menard ave. to 52nd st. and Kenton ave., 


Chicago, 2.31 miles. 
cna Track: 59th st. and Menard ave. to 52nd st. and Kenton ave., 


Chicago, 2.31 miles. 


Including track raise and ex- 
$125,990 (99). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of winding basin in harbor 
at Conneaut, Ohio, $240,000 (25). 
Birmingham Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Locomotive and car shop, including over- 
head crane and machine tools, Fairfield, Ala., $154,000 (20). 


- Newport News, Va., $160,775 (100). 


Construction of Coleman branch, Listie, - 


Blue Ridge 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Anderson, 
S. C., $75,000 (100). 


Overcrossing: Peoples st., 


Boston & Maine 


Grade-Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: State and Furnace sts., 
North Adams, Mass., $252,600 (100). Hoyt’s and Folsom’s crossings, 
Orange, N. H., $68,000 (100). Frazier’s crossing, Grafton, N. H., 
$40.uuu (100). 

'mbortant Work Undertaken: Relocation of line around Birch Hill flood 
pg dam, Royalston, Mass., 4.46 miles, $1,000,000 (paid by U. S.) 


Canadian National (Lines in the United States) 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South Saginaw st., Flint, 
anon (100). Fort Custer dr., Battle Creek, Mich., (to be completed 
)s 
Subways: Six Mile road, Detroit, Mich. Michigan Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., (100). : 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of viaduct over Penna. and 
— & Ohio Chicago Terminal, Chicago, Ill., (to be completed in 


Central of Georgia 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Raymond, Ga., $16,645, 


- (100). Wire Bridge, Ga., $11,958 (100). Experiment, Ga., $49,324 (100). 


McIntyre, Ga., $82,000 (40). 
Subway: Opelika, Ala., $69,700 (100). 


Central of New Jersey 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: West avenue, 
N. J., $303,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: 
Jersey City, N. J., $400,000 (90). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: Prestonsburg, Ky., to David, 9.85. miles. 
Virginia, 0.04 mile. 

_ Second Track: Strathmore, Va., to Shores, 0.53 mile. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Construction of overhead 
bridge includes relocating Route 31, Pratt, W. Va., to Hansford, $200,- 
000 (100). LeMoyne, Ohio, $287,000 (50). Riverton, Ky., $96,254, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky., $115,000. 

Subways: Coal Haven, Ky., $110,000. Columbus, Ohio, $120,000. 

Important Work Undertaken: Thirteen additional classification tracks, 
W! Improvement of car repair facili- 
ties and additional test tracks, Newport News, Va., $133,815 (95). Two 
cranes and additional track for handling ore, Newport News, Va., $328,- 
000 (99). Twelve additional storage warehouses, Morrison, Va., $390,000 
(100). Additional tracks, Fulton yard, Richmond, Va., $160,500 (2). 
Filling James River Canal, rearrangement of tracks and paved drive- 
ways, Richmond, Va., $164,350 (98). Grade and line revision and re- 
tirement of Greenwood Tunnel, Greenwood, Va., $232,000 (1). Grade 
and line revision and construction of new 4200-ft. Blue Ridge Tunnel, 
Afton, Va., $1,530,200 (1). Line change, Frazier, W. Va., $118,050 
(90). Additional unit to company hospital, Huntington, W. «> $172,- 
000 (40). Additional tracks, Ashland, Ky., $185,900 (100). Yard office 
building, underpass and tube system, Russell, Ky., $164,000 (100). Sub- 
drainage, trench and rock backfill, Concord, Ky., $110,745 (100). Re- 
arrangement of passing sidings and installation of centralized traffic 
control, Carntown, Ky., to CS Cabin, $177,470 (10). Team tracks with 
viaduct connection, Cincinnati, Ohio, $232,198 (90). Improvement of 
coal sprinkling facilities on dumpers, Presque Isle, Ohio, $135,000 (100). 
Eight additional storage warehouses, Morrison, Va., $235,000. Fill James 
River canal, Lynchburg, Va., $108,500. Home for hospital nurses, Clifton 
Forge, Va., $110,000 (100). Installation of crossovers and traffic locking 
on both main tracks,*BS Cabin to Jerrys Run, Va., $117,000.  Re- 
arrangement of passing siding, Ashland, Ky., to Netherland, $103,280 
(100). Replacement of Calumet grain elevators, South Chicago, IIl., 
$350,000 (100). ‘ 


Sewaren, 


Improvements to freight terminal yard, 


Holden, West 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Subway: South Holland, Ill., $210,000 


(100). 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of Highways: 
$1,200 (5). Menard county, Ill., $2,000 (90). 


Tice, Ill. 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Omaha, Neb., $43,500 
(100). Viaduct, Elm street, Hastings, Neb., joint with St. Joseph & 
Grand Island and Missouri Pacific, $83,000 (100). Grade separation, 
Winnetka, Ill., involves track elevation and depression, 9 overhead bridges 
and 3 subways, $4,000,000 (100). ; . 

Subways: Durand road, Willow, Wis., $200,000 (60). Westleigh road, 
Lake Forest, Ill, $450,000 (35). Route 139, Crystal Lake, Ill., $100,000 
(100). Sleepy Eye, Minn., $100,000 (100). oute 73, Omaha, Neb. 
$44,000 (100). Touhy Ave., Park Ridge, Ill., $320,000 (90). 
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Reconstruction of Existing — Separation Structures: Bluff Street, 


Janesville, Wis., $136,000 (70 cae a é : 

Important Work Undertaken: Facilities for servicing streamline trains, 
Chicago, Ill., $370,000 (100). Additional machine shop, North Green 
Bay, Wis., $136,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


vade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Oregon, IIl., $75,000 (10): 
stam IiL., 80,000 (95). Pacific Tete Iowa, $60,000 (20). Pacific 
Jct., Iowa, $60,000 (20). Bvrlington, Iowa, $100,000, $100,000 (5). Red 
Oak, Iowa, $30,000 (100). Miner, Wis., $65,000 (100). St. Paul, Minn., 
$297,000 (100). Table Rock. Neb., $125,000 (100). Fairmont, Neb., 
$75,000 (100). Oreville, S. D., $154,000 (100). Denver, Colo., $25,000 

100) 


( " ‘ 
b : Brookfield, Mo., $300,000 (95). Ft. Crook, Neb., $50,000 
da). Beaver, Colo., $50,000 (100). Casper, Wyo., $170,000 (100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Willow Road, Techny, 
Ill., (5). Ferguson, Iowa, $50,000 (100). Bellevue, Iowa, $100,000 
(50). Construction, including relocation of highway, Route 30, Madison, 
Wis., $50,000 (20). Lake-College ave., Milwaukee, Wis., $215,000 (100). 
Reserve st., St. Paul, Minn., $108,000 (75). Mendota, Minn., $30,000. 
Construction, including relocation of highway, Route 12, Milbank, S. D., 
$153,000 (100). Route 19, Moore, Mont., $41,000 (75). : 

Subways: Route 59, . Lake Forest, Ill., $200,000 (100). Willow 
road, Techny, Ill., (5), Crestwood, Wis., $110,000 (100). Wyocena, 
Wis., $70,000 (100). Elko, Minn., ye (2). Nebraska st., Mobridge, 
S. D., $81,000 (5). Hettinger, N. D., $211,000 (5). uy 

Relocation of Highways: Route 16, Draper, S. D., to Vivian, $80,000 
(50). Route 50, Wagner, 'S. D., $80,000 (85). Route 83, Temvik, N. D., 
to Linton, $70,000 (25). | j : 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Marion, Iowa, 
$75,000 (100). Janesville, Wis., $40,000 (90). Worley, Idaho, $14,000 
(100) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Route 216, Solon, Iowa, 
45,000 (100). hoate 218, Faribault, Minn., $114,000 (100). Route 172, 
arvard st., Peoria, Ill., $40,000 (10). Route 9, Larchwood, 
$30,000 (100). Roosevelt road, Little Rock, Ark., $70,000 (10). 
81, El Reno, Okla., $201,000 (15). Route 77, Carrollton, Tex., $150,000 


10). ; 
Subways: Somers, Iowa, $35,000 (100). May ave., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $137,000 (100). University ave., Des Moines, Iowa, $150,000 (20). 
Important Work Undertaken: Line and grade revision, Mercer, Mo., 
to Mill Grove, $2,000,000 (25). 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Forest st., St. Paul, Minn., 
$140,000 (40). ; 
Subway: Worthington, Minn., $130,000 (60). 


Clinchfield 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Kingsport, Tenn., $7,700 (100). 


Danville & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Reconstruction of Existing Grade. Separa- 
tion Structure: Replacement of wooden overcrossing, Martinsville, Va., 
$25,000 (100). 


Delaware & Hudson 


First Track: Connection to N. Y. C. from Plumadore, N. Y., 0.15 
mile. 

,> ortant Work Undertaken: Improvements to engine house, Oneonta, 
N. Y., $113,000 (100). Improvements to main shop, Colonie, N. Y., 
$120,000 (20). . Reconstruction of superstructures_ and bridges, Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y., $315,000 (100). Raise bridge over Barge Canal and install 
two additional spans, West Waterford, N. Y., $200,000 (30). Revision 
of grade and increased clearance through tunnel, Tunnel, N. Y., $140,- 
000 (25). f és 

New Line Projected: Ballston Spa., N. Y. to Saratoga Springs, 2.22 
miles, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Highway elevation over 
two tracks, Danforth road, Madison, N. J., (100). Highway elevation 
over two tracks, Riverview drive, Totowa Boro, N. J., (30). Construc- 
tion of overhead highway bridge, Leicester, N. Y., (100). Reconstruction 
of overhead bridge, Galena, N. Y., (20). ‘ 

Subways: Track elevation to eliminate 21 grade crossings and remove 
tracks from city streets, Syracuse, N. Y., joint with state (100). Con- 
struction of three-track bridge, Dansville, N. Y:, (50). New double 
track railroad bridge, Groveland, N. Y., (100). Union road, Cheek- 
towaga, N. Y., joint with Lehigh Valley and Erie, (100). Bridge road, 
Chenango Bridge, N. Y., (100). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Inshore extension, 121 ft., to coal load- 
ing pier, dredging hannel and installation of steel sheet piling, Oswego, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Including relocation. of 
highway, 1.3 miles, Pando, Colo., $130,305 (90). ; 
— Aiss, Utah, $32,000 (75). Park City branch 1% miles east 
0 tus, Utah. 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of passing sidings and _installa- 
tion of centralized traffic control, Dotsero, Colo., to Chacra, and Midwest, 
Colo., to Tunnel, $232,000 (98). Construction of commissary, yard service 
and battery buildings; track ges; inspection ~~ and other facilities, 
Burnham, Colo., $105,000 (90). Enlargement of enginchouse, including 
extension of 11 stalls and installation of heating plant, Grand Junction, 
Colo., $110,000 (100). 


Denver & Salt Lake 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of highway to eliminate three 
grade crossings, Oak Creek, Colo., $3,000 (100). ~ 
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Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Viaduct, Erie Township, 


Mich., (62). 
Detroit Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Ford road, Dearborn, Mich., 


$250,000 (100). 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Construction of bridge 
carrying Route 223 over Wabash and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton tracks, 
Adrian, Mich., $130,000 (100). 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Construction of second lane 
of Highway 61, Thompson hill, Duluth, Minn, $100,000 (to be com- 
pleted in 1942). 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 


Nestoria, Mich., $75,000 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Route 131, Warrenhurst, IIl., 


(90) 
Erie 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Construction of two overcrossings, one 
subway and one pedestrian subway to eliminate six grade crossings, Mon- 
roe, N. Y., (100). Elevation of track to eliminate two grade crossings, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., (76). Route 171, Hoadleys, Pa., (5). Route 501, 
Mansfield, Ohio, (8). 

Overcrossings: Route S-3 Rutherford, N. J., (5). Johnson City, N. Y., 
(100), New overerossing and relocation of a portion of the Erie, West 
Middlesex, Pa., (100). : 

Subways: Route 220, Shohola, Pa., (100). Union road, Cheektowaga, 
rhea joint with D, L. & W. and Erie (100). Route 31, Hamburg, N. Y., 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Bridge H-39.69, 
Southfields, N. Y., (5). ridge 291.78, part of Corning Flood Control, 
a — N. Y., (100). Reconstruction of Bridge 39.32, Lakewood, 

« ¥.,~ (32). 


Georgia & Florida 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Installation of Evans Auto-Stop device at 
crossing with Route 27, Hazlehurst, Ga., $13,921 (100). 


Georgia 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Union Point, Ga., $13,000 (100). 


Great Northern 


First Track: Galena, Wash., to East Galena (Sunset Airport) 8.16 
miles. Kettle Falls, Wash., to Boyds, account construction of Grand 
Coulee dam, 27.91 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Minneapolis, Minn., $50,- 
000. Repairs to overhead bridge, Minneapolis, Minn., $5,700. Replace- 
ment of overhead bridge, Melrose, Minn., $36,784. Waite Park, Minn., 
$194,500. Replacement of overhead. bridge, Kerkhoven, Minn., $35,882. 
Replacement of foot bridge, Minot, N. D., $9,435. Libby, Mont., $80,703. 
Troy, Ment., $245,593. Barstow, Wash., $21,575. Renewal of overhead 
bridge, Trinidad, Wash., $530. Viaduct, Seattle, Wash., $23,400. Re- 
newal of overhead bridge, Seattle, Wash., $3,800. 

Subway: Towner, N. D., $28,069. : 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruction 
of High st. bridge, Minneapolis, Minn., $99,000. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reducing curvature, widening ‘roadbed, 
applying additional ballast and laying 112-lb. rail, Nickerson, Minn., to 
Foxboro, $342,775 (100). Reducing curvature, widening roadbed, applying 
additional ballast and laying 112-lb. rail, Hutch Junction, Minn., to Delano, 
$450,265 (100). Reducing curvature, widening roadbed, applying addi- 
tional ballast and laying 112-lb. rail, Roach, ‘N. D., to Palermo, $328,200 
(100). Widening embankments, applying additional ballast and laying 
112-lb. rail, Wheelock, N. D., $120,450 (100). Widening embankments, 
applying additional ballast and laying 112-lb, rail, Pacific Junction, Mont., 
to Kremlin, $276,160 (100). Widening embankments, applying additional 
ballast and laying 112-lb. rail, Highland, Wash., to Galena, $128,900 
(100). Widening embankments, applying additional ballast and laying 
112-lb. rail, Wenatchee, Wash., to Peshastin, $291,150 (100). Widening 
embankments, applying additional ballast and laying released rail, Dumb- 
lane, Minn., to Onega, $109,100 (100). Widening embankments, applying 
additional ballast and laying released rail, Dresden, N. D., to Hannah, 
$133,600 (100). Widening embankments, applying additional ‘ballast and 
laying released rail, Lester, Iowa, to Doon, $165,430 (100). Widening 
embankments, applying additional ballast and laying released rail, Niobe, 
N. D., to Lignite, $133,900 (15). Widening embankments, applying 
additional ballast and laying released. rail, Teton, Mont., to Carter, $166,- 
850 (50). Widening embankments, applying additional ballast and laying 
released rail, Geyser, Mont., to Moccasin, $229,000 (35): Widening em- 
bankments, applying additional ballast and laying released rail, Hugo, 
Wash., to Omak, $309,000 (65). Ore steaming facilities, Allouez, Wis., 
$123,950 (100). Extension of yard, Minot, N. D., $157,600 (30). Snow- 
shed, Singleshot, Mont., $116,330 (100). Track to government airport, 
Galena, Wash., $135,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, South Klamath, 
Ore., $119,000 (10). 


Green Bay & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 
$34,700. 


Waupaca County, Wis., 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of high level crossing over 
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Morganza floodway, including 6.2 miles of line change, Krotz Springs, 
La., to Lottie, $2, 198, 389 (25). 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: New Albany, Miss., $4,411.84 


(100). Houston, Miss., (100) 
Houston Belt & Terminal 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: U. S. Highway 75, Hous- 
ton, Tex., $150,000 (100). 
Illinois Central 


Overcrossings: 
Villa Park, Iil., 


Church, I, $100,000 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: 
$30 ,000 (100). 


(100). Robbs, Ill, $55,000- (100). 
Spririgfield, Ill., $135,000 (100). 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, —_ 000 (50). 
(100). Grenada, Miss., $65, 000 (100). 

Subways: Pinckneyville; -T:,~ $109;000- (100). 
000 (100). Jackson, Miss., $187, 1600. (90 ). 


Valley, Miss., $60,000 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill., $50,- 


Kansas City indian 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing bridge over Neches River at 


Beaumont, Tex., $435,055 (100). 


Laurinburg & Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of crossing, East Laurinburg, 
N. C., $3,500 (60). 


Lehigh & New England 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 


(100). 
Lehigh Valley 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Tioga street, Spencer, New 
York, $205,000 (80). 
Relocation of Highway: Includes new viaduct, Route 169, Olivers Mills, 
Pa., $60,000 (100). 
nor ig 6 of Existing Grade Separation berg Bridge 392, 
Caledonia, N. , $32,266 (100). Bridge 442, Amherst, N. Y., $133,773 
(100). 


Louisville & Nashville 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Munford, Ala., $19,000 
(100). Minooka, Ala., $20,000 (100). Sardis, Ala., $35,000 (100). 
Adair st., Louisville, Ky., $300,000 (100). Bie Ky., $40,000 (100). 
E. Bernstadt, $80,000 (50). West Point, $275,000 (20). Faris- 
ton, Ky., $80,000 (50). Williamsburg, Ky., 3 30/000. National Cemetery, 
Tenn., $148,600 (100). Knoxville, Tenn., $400,000 (50). Milligan, Fla., 
$60,000 (100). Pennington Gap, Va., $15, 320 (10). 

Subways: Birmingham, Ala., $200,000 (100). 
$85,000 (100). j : 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of bridge and construction 
of new pier, Ford, Ky., $151,114 (10). 


Trinity Lane, Tenn., 


Maine Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: St. Johnsbury, Vt., $320,- 
000 (50). 

Subway: Fairfield, Me., $276,000 (25). 

Important Work Undertaken: Rebuilding yard and construction of new 
passenger station, , Bath, Maine, $120,000 (100). 


SGancanele. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Hamel, Minn., $75,000 

(100). 
Subways: 

000 (100). 


Minnesota Transfer 


Important Work Undertaken: Industrial tracks to serve the Twin City 
ordnance plant, New Brighton, Minn., $211,000 (100). 


Missouri & iiss 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Everton, Ark., $1,250 (100). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 40, Lloyds, Mo., 
$106,400 (50). Route 270, McAlester, Okla., $125,000 (100). 

Subways: Route 19, Atoka, Okla., $129,000 (18). mae 69, Tulla- 
hassee, Okla., $82,000 (4). Route 78, Leonard, Tex., $80,000 (100). 
Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Tex., $125,000 (100). Routes 95 and 20, Elgin, 
Tex., $90,000 (100). Route 246, Honey Springs, Tex., $75,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 71, Texarkana, Ark., 
$172,000 (100). Route 65, Amboy, Ark., $135,000 (100). Route 14, 
Hoberg, Mo., $100,000 (100). Route 69, Wagoner, Okla., $75,000. 
Route 6, Hastings, Neb., joint with Union Pacific and Chicago & North 
Western, $300,000 (100). Plattsmouth, Neb., $14,000 (100). 

Subways: Gravois Ave., St. Louis, Mo., $330,000 (95). Route 54, 
Batesville, Kan., $150,000 (100). Route 10, Ft. Gibson, Okla., $60,000 
(100). Joplin, Mo., $42,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Raising of grade to reconstruct bridges, 
Harviell, Mo., $134,000 (100). Produce yard and viaduct over Grand 
ave., construction of inspection and team tracks for handling perishable 
shipments, Kansas City, Mo., $1,063,000 (100). Replacement of swing 
span on timber pivot with girder spans, Parkin, Ark., $120,000 (50). 
Construction of new lead, etc., to serve new incline, Natchez, Miss., 


Dubuque, Iowa, joint with Chicago, . 


Sussex, N. J., $259,120 


Wyndmere, N. D., $60,000 (100). Waupaca, Wis., $100,- . 


January 3, 1942. 


$182,000 (100). Install boilers in power house, Kansas City, Mo., 


$113,800 (100). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Grade evening Elimination: Overcrossing: -Jones Ave., Atlanta, Ga., 


$100,000 (5). wi 
Bolton, Ga., $125,000 (100). Nashville, Tenn., $220,000 


a 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of spur track to reach 
T. N. T. plant, Tyner, Tenn., $150,000 (100). 


Nevada Northern 


ase Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Keystone, Nevada, $75,000 
Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of shops. and _ engine- 
house, East Ely, Nev., $120,000 (100). 


‘New Orleans ) Public: Belt . 


Senaed Track: . New. Orleans,{. La., sto; Loujsiana: Shipyards, Inc., 0.16 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Track siding to serve Louisiana Ship- 
yards, Inc., New Orleans, La., 7.01 miles, $200,000 (100). 


New York Central 


Fourth Track: At Dunkirk, N. Y., 1.23 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Revision of alinement eliminating 7 cross- 
ings on main line, Herkimer, N. Y., $3,380,000 (50). 

Overcrossings: Botanical Gardens, New’ York, N. Y., $180,500 (100). 
Dover Plains, N. Y., $262,000 (100). Skaneateles-Camillus State High- 
way 897, Martisco, N. Y., $123,000 (99). State Highway 67, Bay View, 
N. Y., joint with Penna., $107,900 (99). Ft. Hunter rd. carried over new 
location, Schenectady rd. closed, South Schenectady, N. Y., $597,000 
(99). Main st. to be asa on new location, construction of pedestrian 
subway, Bedford Hills, N $620,200 (90). Transit rd., Bowmansville, 
N. Y., $191,100 (100). Wie st., crossing eliminated, Philadelphia, 
Nod $162,300 (30). Elimination of Main st. crossing, Becket, Mass., 
$114,000 (50). Elimination of 13 grade crossings by carrying line over 
depressed grades of 7 moneys and by construction of pedestrian subway 
at another, Dunkirk, N. $3,000,000 (85). Cemetery rd., Erie, Pa., 
joint with New York, Chivass $138,700 (100). Elimina- 
tion of grade crossing, State Highway 213, Hadley, Pa., $183,400 (95). 

Highway 30-S, Kenton, rere $172, 518 (100). U.S. Highway 20, 
Rolling Prairie, Ind., $142,120 (100). 

Subways: Farnham- Irving State Highway 5600, Irving, N. Y., $163,- 
900 (99). Depression of Lake St., and closing of Pearl St., North East, 
Pa., $304,600 (90). Richmond St., Painesville, Ohio, $425, 550 (20). West 
130th St., Cleveland, Ohio $523, 425 (65). State Highway 918 depressed 
and carried under railroad, North Macedon, N. Y., $338,300 (90). De- 
pression of Allegheny St. under tracks, and closing of Railroad St., 
Corfu, N. Y., $386,600 (85). Miller and Goodyear Avenues, E. Buffalo, 
N. Y., $683,900 (40). State Highway 640 and construction of pedestrian 
subway, Pattersonville, N. Y., $326,900 (10). State Highway 297, Utica, 
N. Y., $211,000 (90). 


Relocation’ of Highway: Midland Trail, U. S. Highway 60, Charleston, 
W. Va., $122,480 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 30th St. Yard, 
New York, N. Y., $5,964,000 (100). Widening of pavement on recon- 
structed bridge, Croton a N. Y., $324,500 ~100). Reconstruction of 
Bridge T-7, Aqueduct, N. $124,500 (25). Blasdelt, N. Y., $73,100 
(99). Melrose, New York, N. Y., $508,300. 138th St., New York, N. 
$95,000 (99). Richmond, Mass., $119, 000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Erection ‘of one- story building 750 ft. by 
78 ft. West 30th St., New York, N. Y., $367,700 (100). Strengthening 
bridges, raising tracks and revising approach signal distances, Weehawken, 
N. J. to Selkirk, N. Y., $390,000 (100). Raising bridge P-4 over New 
York State barge canal ‘to increase clearance, Three River Point, N. Y.., 
$156,000 (100). Raising bridge R-70 over New York State barge canal to 
increase clearance, Rome, N. Y., $191, 500 (1). Raising bridge OL-544 
over New York State barge canal to increase clearance, Rome, N. Y., 
$178,400 (1). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Overcrossing: Sherman 
— Ind., $185,000 (100). Subway: Forest, Ohio, $100,000 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of enginehouse stalls, installa- 
tion of two drop tables and monorail crane, raising of water tank, changes 
in sewer: and water lines and relocation of engine washing platform, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, $102,000 (100). 

(Michigan Central); Overcrossings: Military Ave., Dearborn, Mich., 
$270,000 (100). Vassar, Mich., $48,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Bridges over 
Michigan Ave., account widening street, Detroit, Mich., $1,156,000 (100). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cemetery Rd., Esmer, Pa.. 
$223,906 (100). U. S. Route 20, Amboy, Ohio, $362,150 (100). 

Subways: State Route 5600, Irving, Ne Y¥., $375, 000 (100). South Lake 
and Pearl Sts., North East, Pa., $222,391 (100). Route 1, Hoopeston, 
Ill., $40,000 (100). Brigham Rd. and Central Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y., 
$700, 000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of steel viaduct replacing 
frame trestle, Cowden, IIl., $157,919 (100). Lead track, scales, drainage 
and water line at Calumet. Yard, Chicago, Ill., $132,480 (100). Construc- 
tion of steel viaduct replacing frame trestle and realignment of 2780 ft. 
of main track, Ramsey, IIl., $149,293 (10). Extension of passing sidings 
and installation of centralized traffic control, Hadley, Ind. to South 
Whitley, $102,125 (35). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings:’ Hutchison River parkway, 
New York, N. Y., $325,000 (100). Elimination of 2 crossings, Wilton, 
Conn., $165,000 (100). Elimination of crossing and construction of via- 
duct, Boston, Mass., $130,000 (5). Northbridge, Mass., $120,000 (50). 
Elimination of crossing and construction of viaduct, Northbridge, Mass. 
$100,000 (80). North Falmouth, Mass., $100,000 (30). Hartford, Conn., 


$200,000 (100). Warwarme Ave., Hartford, Conn., $300,000 (80). Boule- 
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vard Tunnel, Hartford, Conn., $250,000 (80). Bypass Rd., Northfield, 
Conn., $100,000 (80). New London, Conn., $200,000 (80). 

Subways: Brewster, N. Y., $250,000 (100). Manchester, N. Y., $315,000 
100). ; 
; Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Widening of 
subway, E. Greenwich, R. I., $147,000 (100). Reconstruction of overcross- 
ing, Chelmsford, Mass., $100,000 (100). Reconstruction of overcrossing, 
Abington, Conn., $100,000 (80). Reconstruction of overcrossing, Hamden, 
Conn., $20,000 (20). Reconstruction of overcrossing, Park St., Man- 
chester, Conn., $30,000 (5). Reconstruction of subway, Hartford, Conn., 
$100,000 (15). cae 

Important Work Undertaken: Buildings and tracks to serve Armour & 
Co., Providence, R. I., $282,625 (20). Track and signal changes, Orms 
St., Providence, R. I., $139,700 (2). Track and signal changes, Prome- 
nade St., Providence, R. I., $148,500 (2). Platforms and driveways for 
freight facilities, New York, N. Y., $190,000 (100). Replacing timber 
trestle with ballast deck steel span, Lyme, Conn., $125,000 (50). Rein- 
forcing ballast deck trestles, 810 ft., Baychester, N. Y., $300,000 (100). 
Building, platforms and driveway, Boston, Mass., $185,000 (100). Loading 
shed, office building and service building to serve New England Transpor- 
tation Company, Boston, Mass., $127,550 (100). Replacing timber trestle 
with ‘two ‘span-deck “plate ‘gitder;* New “Haven,- Conn.,“$242,000° (50). 


Norfolk & Western 


Second Track: Petersburg, Va., to Camp Lee, 3.44 miles. 

Third Track: Iaeger, W. Va., to Hull, 2.22 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Riverton, Va., $530,740 
(100). Pearisburg, Va., $390,780 (60). Nolan, W. Va., $141,136 (100). 
Boyce, Va., $102,572 (60). Max Meadows, Va., $3,000 (100). Franklin 
Furnace, Ohio, $254,000 (75). 

Subways: Waynesboro, Va., $178,403 (100). Cedar Bluff, Va., $43,150 
(100). Batavia, Ohio, $215,020 (100). Seay 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Widening of 
subway, Petersburg, Va., $37,460 (100). Widening of subway, Narrows, 
Va., $52,071 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of warehouse, Norfolk, Va., 
$721,000 (100). Extension of yard, Roanoke, Va., $4,700,000 (70). Con- 
struction of water treating plant, tanks, etc., Bluefield, W. Va., $116,400 
(100). Flood defense, Ironton, Ohio, $203,000 (90). Construction of bal- 
last deck bridge, Kilby, Va., $127,200 (100). Record storage building, 
Roanoke, Va., $104,000 (100). Extension of 20 tracks, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
$325,000 (100). Construction of 3.80 miles spur up Bens Creek, Gilbert, 
W. Va., $188,000 (75). Construction of 3.75 miles spur, Nolan, W. Va., 
into Ky., $500,000 (60). Extension of roundhouse, construction of shop 
buildings and facilities, Roanoke, Va., $270,750 (5). West bound classi- 
fication yard, Portsmouth, Ohio, $655,000 (85). Revolving gantry crane, 
Sewalls Point, Norfolk, Va., $100,000 (100). 


Northern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Forest St., St. Paul, Minn., 
$32,000 (100). Sterling, N. D., $75,000 (100). Manhattan, Mont., $78,000 
bit Union Gap, Wash., $213,500 (100). Castle Rock, Wash., $120,600 

100). 

Subwavs: Mandan, N. D., $176,356 (60). Troy, Idaho, $25,000 (100). 
Post Falls, Idaho, $30,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Frame enginehouse with machine bay, 
Aa office, store building and concrete cinder pit, Easton, Wash., $102,- 
00 (100). 


Oregon, Pacific & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of line, 7.12 miles, around Do- 
rema flood-control reservoir, Lane County, Ore., $450,000 (20). 


Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Three grade crossings abandoned and re- 
moved, Gap, Pa., (100). 

Overcrossings: Heald St., Wilmington, Del., (55). Landover, Md., (55). 
Seaford, Del., (100). Florin, Pa., (25). Route 16, Columbia Center, Ohio, 
(100). Route 238, West Middlesex, Pa., (100). West Seneca, N. Y., 
(100). Route 117, Hogsett Cut, Uniontown, Pa., (100). Route 89, Gar- 
land, Pa., (100). Massillon, Ohio, (2). U. S. Route 40, Mulberry Grove, 
Ill., (5). U. S. Route 40, Stubblefield, Ill., (80). U. S. Route 31, Co- 
lumbus, Ind,, (100). Erie Ave. and Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
agg — St., Washington, D. C., (80). New York Ave., Washing- 
fon, <D. €x - ES); 

Subways: Catherine St.; Middletown, Pa.,; (100). Mapleton, Pa., (100). 
Stanley, N. Y., (100). Elimination of grade crossings, Philadelphia Rd., 
Ohio, (100). Central Ave. and. Brigham Rd., Dunkirk, N. Y., (95). State 
Highway 5600, Irving, N. Y.,..(100).., Chili: Ave., Rochester, N..Y., (100). 
State Highway 925, Jamison Rd., New York, N. Y., (100). Elimination 
of grade crossing, Enon, Pa., (100). East Union, Ohio, (30). Poth Rd., 
East Columbus, Ohio, (5). Middle River, Md., (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Elimination of two grade crossings by con- 
struction of parallel road, Rowlandville, Md., (100). Elimination of five 
grade crossings by change of line, Dauphin, Pa., (20). Highway diversion 
to eliminate two crossings, Selma, Ohio, (25). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruction 
of 49th St. and Kingsessing ave. bridges, Philadelphia, Pa., (100). Re- 
construction of Route 77 subway bridge, Morado, Pa., (100). Reconstruc- 
tion of Route 9218, overcrossing, Ebenezer, N. Y., (100). Reconstruction 
of Route 47, subway bridge, Duncansville, Pa., (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Erection of building to house machinery 
for laundry, Long Island City, N. Y., (30). Extension of pier, Jersey 
City, N. J., (90). Rebuilding bulkhead, Greenville yard, Jersey City, N. J., 
(30). Construction of holding tracks, Newark, N. J., (100). Replacement 
of timber trestle, Jersey City, N. J., (100). Construction of additional 
tracks to support yard operations, Linden, N. J. (100). Construction of 
additional tracks for storage, South Amboy, N. Y., (20). Changing inter- 
locking plant from electro-mechanical to electro-pneumatic and building 
new tower, Metuchen, N. J., (100). Changing interlocking plant from 
electro-mechanical to electro-pneumatic, building new tower, Morrisville, 
Pa., (100). Alterations to ferry and passenger station, Exchange Place, 
ersey City, N. J., (100). New restaurant in passenger station, Newark, 
N. J., (20). Changes in Long Island ticket office, New York (25). Three 
new escalators, Pennsylvania station, New York, N. Y., (40). Relocation 
of tracks account of Municipal airport, Philadelphia, Pa., (100). Phila- 
delphia terminal improvements, Philadelphia, Pa., (89). Facilities for 
Municipal pier, Philadelphia, Pa., (40). New connection between Penrose 
Ave. yard and Girard Pt. yard and rearrangement of tracks at south and 
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north ends of Penrose Ave. yard, Philadelphia, Pa., (75). Installation of 
sprinkler fire protection systems, Wilmington, Del., (100). Mail handling 
facilities, Washington, D. C., (100). Extension of enginehouse, Enola, 
Pa., (100). New coaling station, Enola, Pa., (100). Extension of tracks 
to hold 125 cars, Enola, Pa., (100). Reduction of curve on wye and instal- 
lation of electro-pneumatic switches, Rockville, Pa., (10). Extension of 
Plum Creek branch to connect with Unity railways, Unity, Pa., (2). 
Revision of alignment to eliminate reverse curve, Garfield, Ohio, (99). 
Construction of industrial siding to serve Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Reading, Ohio, (100). Construction of track 4 miles long from Boyd to ~ 
Powder Mill Property, Charlestown, Ind., (100). Extension of tracks and 
reduction of curve, Columbus, Ohio, (100). Repairing and reconditioning 
of existing buildings, etc., Chicago, Ill., (100).- Repairing and reconditioning 
of office and freight house facilities, including relocating and reconditioning 
of tracks, Halsted street, Chicago, IIll., (100). 

(Long Island) Overcrossings: Elimination of 40 grade crossings, and 
construction of nine stations and platforms, Rockaway Beach, L. I., N. 
Y., (90). Elimination of grade crossing at 51st Ave., Long Island, N. Y., 
(25). Elimination of three grade crossings, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., 
(40). Elevation of track to eliminate 12 grade crossings, Rosedale, L. I., 
N._Y., (2). Mineola, N. Y., (15). 

at; eee of 21 grade’ crossings, Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 

an YS 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South Dennis, N. J., (100). 
Franklin Ave., West Berlin, N.‘J., (100). Elimination of two grade cross- 
ings and construction of one pedestrian overcrossing, Berlin, N. J., (100). 


Pere Marquette 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of engine terminal, St. 
Thomas, Ont., $432,000 (85). 


Reading 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Elimination of grade cross- 
ing by the construction of. viaduct, including relocatio#t. and improvement of 
State Highway 443, Chapman, Pa., $415,171 (100). Elimination of grade 
crossing by construction of viaduct, including relocation and improvement 
of State.Highway 149, ‘Avon, Pa., $466,314 (75). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. S. Route 43, Demopolis, 
Ala., $25,431 (100). State Highway 7, Holly Springs, Miss., $76,000 
(100). U. S. Route 60, Wyandotte, Okla., $150,000 (25). U. S. Route 
77, Carrollton, Tex., $250,000 (25). ; : 

Subways: U. S. Route 75, Henryetta, Okla., $85,000 (100). U. S. 
Route 61, Turrell, Ark., $144,200 (100). U.S. Route 60, Republic, Mo., 
$88,000 (100). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Carrollton, Tex., joint with 
Rock Island, $250,000 (70). 

Subway: Turney St., Dallas, Tex.,- $255,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Garland City, Ark., $60,000 (100). 


Savannah & Atlanta 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Ogeechee St., Sylvania, Ga., 
$125,000 (100). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West of Tallahassee, Fla., 
Nl cas cipacat Fla., (50). Wildwood, Fla., (25). Winter Haven, 

a é 

Subways: Wyatts, N. C., (60). Darlington, S. C., (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of second track from Chesa- 
peake & Ohio overcrossing to Brown St., including reconstruction of exist- 
ing viaduct, Richmond, Va., $873,000 (75). Construction of additional 
track from South Yard, Va., to Bellwood, 2.8 miles, including storage 
tracks at South Richmond, South Richmond, Va., to Bellwood, $156,000 
(190). Extension cf boiler shop and storehouse, construction of new flue 
shop and new drainage system together with additional machinery and 
equipment, West Jacksonville, Fla., $274,000 (75). 


Southern 


Grade_ Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Riverton, Va., $183,500 
(100). Lyman, Ss. C., $36,500 (100). Munford, Ala., $24,500 (90). St. 
Joseph street, Mobile, Ala., $105,000 (100). Baldwin, Ga., $55,000 (100). 
Centerville, Ill., (100). Collierville, Tenn., $75,000 (90). Lenoir City, 
Tenn., (100). Western ave., Knoxville, Tenn., $400,000 (25). Jefferson 
City, Tenn., (100). 

Subway: Barboursville, Va., $60,000 (100). Garner, N. C., $85,000 
(15). Kernersville, N. C., $75,000 (25). Courtenay, S. C., $94,700 (90), 
E. Spartanburg, S. C., $42,800 (25). Pacolet, S. C., $65,000 (40). Jef- 
fersontown, Ky., $70,000 (100) 

Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of triple deck frame trestle 
by installation of two deck girders, Cordova, Ala., $119,000 (25). 

(New Orleans & Northeastern) Overcrossing: Wautubbee, Miss., (90). 

Subways: Hattiesburg, Miss., $36,300 (100). Downman Rd., New Or- 
leans, La., $278,000 (5). St. Bernard St., New Orleans, La., $203,000 (25). 

(Georgia Southern & Florida) Overcrossing: Sofkee, Ga., $44,200 (100). 


Southern Pacific 


Second Track: Brooklyn, Ore., to E. Portland, 1.35 miles. 

Fourth Track: W. Oakland, Cal., to 16th St. Oakland, 0.31 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Haskell, Ore., $71,945 (100). 
Mesa, Ariz., $134,735 (100). Davies, Ore., $37,500 (100). Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., $913,000 (60). Widening of overcrossing, Woolsey, 
Nev., $25,000 (100). ; 

Subways: Davis, Cal., $230,000 (100). Burbank, Cal., $250,000 (70). 
Strassel, Ore., $32,000 (100). Tigard, Ore., $28,645 (100). Benson, Ariz., 
$153,304 (95). Remodeling of subway, Lowell, Ariz., $20,000 (85). 

Relocation of Highway: Sunol, Cal., $160,000 (90). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of water softening plants at 
nine locations, $101,000 (45). Construction of concrete sea wall to prevent 
erosion by ocean along Coast Line, San Francisco, Cal., to Los Angeles, 
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$288,000 (55). Extension of 111 sidings, located in the Cascade mountains, 
and the Sierra Nevadas and in the single track territory west of Tucson, 
Ariz., $1,677,000 (35). Construction of open deck single track bridge. 
Lathrop, Cal., $330,000 (5). Modernization and enlargement of building, 
including rearrangement of tracks and construction of pedestrian subways, 
station platform and curbs, Tucson, Ariz., $200,000 (100). Construction 
of new station, rearrangement of tracks, installation of station platform 
and curbs, Salinas, Cal., $142,000 (100). Modernization of station, con- 
struction of platform and curbs, Bakersfield, Cal., $72,000 (100). Exten- 
sion of roundhouse over four previous outside pits and installation of two 
additional outside pits, Los Angeles, Cal., $110,000 (100). Extension of 
roundhouse and construction of four additional engine pits, Eugene, Ore., 
$137,000 (80). Replacement of table, extension of two pits, Tucson, Ariz., 
$83,000 (50). Replacement of table, Bayshore, Cal., $60,000 (100). Re- 
placement of turn table, Tracy, Cal., $44,000 (100). Construction of addi- 
tional mechanical facilities, machine shop extension, blacksmith and boiler 
shop, wheel lathe building, additional wheel drop pit, additional engine 
lathe, 100-ton hydraulic press, air operated jacks and miscellaneous equip- 
ment, West Oakland, Cal., $102,000 (90). : 
New Line Under Construction: Redding, Cal., to Delta, 30.09 miles. 


Southern Pacific (Lines in Texas and Louisiana) 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Avondale, La., $194,000 
(100). Cuero, Tex., $80,000 (65). Elgin, Tex., $131,000 (95). 

Subways: Flatonia, Tex., $100,000 (80). Burton, Tex., $85,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Giddings, Tex., $82,000 (100). Mexia, Tex., 
$94,000 (100). Elgin, Tex., $135,000 (25). : 

Important Work. Undertaken: Construction of single track bridge and 
approaches, including new depot facilities, Berwick Bay, La., and Morgan 
City, $250,000 (50). Construction of single track bridge over Wax Lake 
outlet, Calumet, La., $1,100,000 (100). Construction of double track swing 
bridge over Charenton drainage and navigation canal, Baldwin, La., 
$ 


500,000 (100). 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Reinforcing of concrete over- 
crossing, Davies, Ore., $65,000 (100). 
New Line Under Construction: Beaverton, Ore., and Greenburg, 0.47 


miles. 
Strouds Creek & Muddlety 
First Track: Delphi, W. Va., to Ticoal, 3.96 miles. 


Tennessee Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Woodlawn Drive, Nashville, Tenn., 
$29,000 (100). : 


Terminal R. R. Ass’n of. St. Louis 
Second Track: Monsanto Village, Ill., 0.50 miles. 


Texas & Pacific 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Avondale, La., $300,000 


100). 
: ee Terrell, Tex., $199,000 (50). Colorado, Tex., $88,000 (100). 
Benbrook, Tex., $7,500 (100). ; : : 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger station and train 
shed, Shreveport, La., $200,000 (100). 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal of New Orleans 


Important Work Undertaken: Yard tracks and car repair facilities, 
Avondale, La., $421,670 (15). Rearrangement of yard and construction of 
shop, New Orleans, La., $345,500 (5). 


Union Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Elm Street, Hastings, Neb., 
$90,000 (100). U. S. Route 31, Elkhorn, Neb., $145,422 (35). U.S. Route 
91, Glendale, Nev., $25,300 (100). Aliso St., Los Angeles, Cal., $3,650,000 
(90). Boise Airport Rd., Shafer, Idaho, $15,000 (100). U. S. Route 30, 
Standfield, Ore., $10,000 (60). Union Gap, Wash., $213,508 (100). . 

Subways: Mountain Home, Wyo., $10,000 (100). Sand Creek Junction, 
Colo., $175,000 (60). State Route 3, Rahm, Wash., $17,990 (100). Curry, 
Idaho, $75,000 (10). Main St., Nyssa, Ore., $190,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of trackage and roadway for 
team and yard tracks in connection with Food Terminal on Public Levee, 
Kansas City, Kan., $605,800 (70). Purchase of land and construction of 
warehouse and garage, Denver, Colo., $110,000 (100). Purchase of land 
and construction of buildings and platforms, Denver, Colo., $365,600 (65). 
Construction of wood working mill building, wheel and tank shop, grease 
house with basement including paving around buildings, outside pipe lines, 
etc., Cheyenne, Wyo., $446,600 (10). Construction of two warehouses, 
Denver, Colo., $210,100 (100). Acquired site and construction of barrel 
fuel oil tank, trackage with loading facilities, building of steam plant for 
heating oil and installation of electric transmission lines, Rieth, Ore., 
$245,800 (100). Additional yard tracks, mechanical facilities, office build- 
ing and various platforms, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $221,000 (100). Enlarge- 
ment of enginehouse, new turntable and additional yard tracks, Ogden, 
Utah, $234,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, office and other buildings, 
Albania, Ore., $128,000 (100). Additional tracks, engine-sanding facilities 
and yard buildings, East yard, Los Angeles, Cal, $187,000 (100). 


; Virginian 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Route 58, Virginia Beach, 
Va., $173,000 (80). 


New Line Under Construction: Cub City, W. Va., to Coal Mountain, 
7.5 miles. 


Wabash 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., 
400,000 (100). Monroe St., Decatur, Ill., $225,000 (75). Chase Rd., 
; — — Mich., $250,000 (10). State Highway 51 Gary, Ind., 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Subway, Mann- 
heim Rd., Orland Park, Ill., $100,000 (100). Overcrossing, Natural Bridge 
Rd., St. Louis, Mo., $80,000 (15). 
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Western Maryland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Norton, W. Va., joint with 
Baltimore & Ohio. (To be completed in 1942). 

Relocation of Highway: Relocation of three miles of main track to 
aac grade crossings on Lincoln Highway, Brush Run, Guldens, 

a. $ 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 6-stall roundhouse, includ. 
ing office, machine shop, air compressor room and 110 ft. concrete inspec- 
tion pit, Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., $110,000 (90). 


Western Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Adeline St., Oakland, Cal., 
$250,000 (5). 
Subway: Reinforcement of concrete subway, Sunol, Cal., $200,000 (100). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: State Highway 94, Kent, Ohi 
$82,891 (100). : sii = 
New Line Under Construction: Massillon, Ohio, 0.83 mile. 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 


First Track: Line revision, Kakabeka Falls, Ont., 0.97 miles. New con- 
nection with Canadian Pacific near Red Deer Junction, Alberta, 0.13 miles, 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bala Sd., Ont. (100). 

Subways: Route 2, St. Hilaire, Que. (100), St. Anne de Bellevue High. 
way Dorval, Que. (100) St. Anne, Laframboise and Bourdages sts., St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Rebuilding and 
strengthening of overcrossing, Dunnville Sd., Ont. (100). Rebuilding of 
Coldstream highway bridge, Vernon, B. C. (To be completed in 1942). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new engine terminal, 
Fairview, N. S. (100). Construction of new.“E” freight yard, Truro, N. 
S. (100). Construction of additional sidings, rearrangement of switching 
leads, and new highway bridge across yard, Truro, N. S. (100). New 
storage yard, Fairview-Richmond, N. S. (100). Locomotive erecting shop, 
Moncton, N. B. (to be completed in 1942). Alterations and extensions to 
freight yard and improvement to approaches to east end of yard, Moncton, 

_ (to be completed in 1942). Construction of new yard tracks, and 
extension of passing siding, Napadogan, N. B. (100). Conversion of car 
ferry from coal to oil burning, S. S. Prince Edward Island. Additional 
yard tracks, Joffre, Que. (100). Storage yard tracks, Point St. Charles, 
Que. (to be completed in 1942). Locomotive steaming up shed, Point St. 
Charles, Que. (to be completed in 1942). New car repair yard, Turcot, 
Que. (to be completed in 1942). Yard extension Turcot, Que. (to be 
completed in 1942). New terminal facilities, Montreal, Que. New office 
building, Portage Ave. and Main St., Winnipeg, Man. Rebuilding of 
bridge over Kaministiqua River, Kashabowie subdivision, Man. (100). 


Canadian Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension to tender shop, Weston, Man., 
$116,000 (100). Extension of machine shop to roundhouse, Alyth, Alta., 
$128,000 (100). Addition to tender shop, Ogden, Alta., $174,000 (100). 

Newfoundland 

Important Work Undertaken: Repairing and replacement of in li 

bridges, $150,000 (75). ‘i ” ae 


Toronto Hamilton. & Buffalo 
Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of overcrossing, Pearl St.. 
Hamilton, Ont., $18,000 (100). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


Depariment of Communications 


First Track: Calzontzin, Mich., to Apalzingan, 78.9 miles. 
New Line Under Survey: Creel, Chi., to San Pedro, Sin. 


Southern Pacific of Mexico 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Over ings: Kil i 
sa and cee ee vercrossings ilometer 1597, Kilometer 


* * * 



















Terrier Pulls Horse 


A et Diesel-electric switcher of the. American Locomotive Company 
drills out a new articulated steam locomotive for the Northern Pacific. 
















Impressive Freight Car-Buying 
Program Witnessed in 1941 


Material shortages kept new car deliveries 50 per cent 
below schedule —Untfilled orders mounted 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate Editor 


S prospective car loadings and the nation’s rapidly 
mounting war orders, chiefly in the heavy goods 
category requiring rail haulage, the railroads carried 
through most of 1941 the heavy wave of new freight car 
equipment buying started in June of 1940. Only in the 
later months of the year when the backlog of unfilled 
orders had risen to more than a full year’s production 
at the rate of deliveries being maintained was the pace 
of new buying necessarily slowed. 
Total orders placed during the year for domestic 
service reached 118,371 cars, an increase of 50,519 cars 





Table I—Freight Car Orders for Domestic Service in 1941 








Industrial 
and 
Private WS. Per Cent 
car Gov’t. o 
Builder Railroads Cos. Depts. Total Total 
Company shops ........- 34, 2,326 ake 36,858 31 
Contract Car-Builders ... 76,496 3,769 1,248 81,513 69 
DOME Cp eakkes codes 111,028 6,095 1,248 118,371 100 





or 74 per cent as compared with 1940 purchases and 
the largest number ordered in any year since 1924. In- 
deed, in only three years since prior to the last war, 
1913, has a greater number been placed. These orders 
followed 58,584 cars purchased during the final seven 
months of 1940, making a total of 176,955 cars ordered 
during the 19 months ended December 31, 1941, or-a 
monthly average of more than 9,000 cars sustained for 
one of the longest periods of concentrated buying in 
recent times. Generally, these orders were well spaced 
throughout the period. 

Of the total of 118,371 new cars purchased in 1941, 


- 120,000 





PURRED during the year by rising estimates of - 


111,028 were ordered by railroads, 6,095 by industrial 
companies and private car lines, and 1,248 by the United 
States War and Navy Departments. Railroad orders 
were divided 34,532 cars, or 31 per cent, to company 
shops and 76,496, or 69 per cent, to contract car builders. 
A division of total orders placed as between company 
shops and contract car builders is shown in Table I. 
Most of the buying during the year was of box cars, 
this type of car accounting for 59 per cent of the rail- 





Table I—Domestic Car Orders by Types, and by Class of Buyers 

















1941 
ee ti A 
Industrial * 
Type of and Increase, 
Freight Private U.S. 1941 
‘ar Car vt. Total over 
Ordered Railroads Cos. Depts. Total 1940 1940 
WE oat bec shiodes 65,586 331 140 66,057 36,897 29,160 
BOGGES 6 cccccvexe 24,359 627 <a 24,986 16,690 8,296 
COMONE © 4 vecicvnces 15,451 530 ete 15,981 9,492 6,489 
WEG ccceececnscaee »986 233 134 3,353 932 2,421 
Refrigerator ....... 200 2,650 tae 2,850 1,285 1,565 
MMC cen calewe eres 450 1,427 873 2,750 1,631 1,119 
MIO b cGicesbcccacs 300 wan dae 300 338 (d)38 
COMERS: aia cdcaees 1,317 3 Gus 1,320 511 809 
Miscellaneous ..... 379 294 101 774 76 698 
EGE: idedvaveces 111,028 6,095 1,248 118,371 67,852 50,519 
(d) decrease. 
road orders and 56 per cent of total orders. Large 


numbers of hopper and gondola cars were also sought by 
the carriers. Private car lines let substantial orders for 
refrigerator and tank cars, and the United States Govern- 
ment acquired chiefly tank cars. 

A further analysis of 1941 domestic freight car orders 
placed by railroads, industrial companies and private car 
lines, and the government according to the class of car 


Domestic Orders for Freight Cars 
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ordered, together with a comparison with 1940 orders, 
is shown in Table II. 

Notable freight car orders placed by railroads, with the 
predominant type shown in parenthesis, included the 





Table II]—Total Orders For Freight Cars 1929-1941 


Total 
131,670 
1,774 70,562 
1,476 : 62,924 

442 ; 21,991 
1,369 58,097 
526 71,639 

110 21,239 
15323 2 25,945 
132 1,893 

77 2,546 


Canadian 
7,578* 


U.S. 
Export 
5,721 


Domestic} 


151 4 ‘14.784 + 


1,200 
3,023 .. 


48,867 
124,243 


* (Inc. Export). ; ‘ 
7 In certain instances domestic orders placed in December are not 
reported until following year. Statistics for years 1929-1940 are adjusted 


to eliminate this overlap. 





following: 4,175 cars (3,500 box) by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; 4,550 (2,250 box, 1,150 hopper, 
1,050 gondola) by the Baltimore & Ohio; 4,095 (2,000 
box, 2,000 hopper) by the Chesapeake & Ohio; 4,325 
(2,875 box, 1,000 gondola) by the Chicago & North 
Western ; 4,225 (2,725 box) by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy ; 4,205 (2,100 box, 1,842 hopper) by the Mis- 
souri Pacific; 5,024 (4,000 box, 1,000 gondola) by the 
New York Central; 10,770 (4,000 box, 3,000 hopper, 
3,500 gondola) by the Pennsylvania; 4,037 (3,411 box) 
by the Southern ; and 6,134 (4,350 box) by the Southern 
Pacific. 

Leading purchases by industrial companies included 
100 flat cars by the Arundel Corporation, 411 cars of va- 
rious types by the Bethlehem Steel Company and 98 
gondola and 12 air-dump cars by the National. Tube 
Company. The larger orders placed by private car lines 
included 600 refrigerator cars by the Burlington Refrig- 
erator Express, 212 tank and 150 box cars by the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., 500 refrigerator cars by the 
Fruit Growers’ Express, 1,000 refrigerator cars by the 
Pacific Fruit Express, 410 tank, 86 hopper and 17 flat 


cars by Shippers Car Line, 241 hopper, 20 gondola and ~ 


20 flat cars by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., and 
400 refrigerator cars by the Western Fruit Express. 
The United States Navy Department purchased 290 cars, 
including 162 tank, 96 flat and 32 box, and the United 
States War Department 958 cars, including 711 tank, 
108 box, 38 flat, 68 ammunition, 29 fire control and 4 
air-dump cars. 

Other large domestic orders are shown in detail in 
the appended tables which give the number, class, capac- 


ity, length, construction, weight, date of order, date of — 


delivery and builder of the cars. 

Foreign purchases placed with American builders 
totaled 5,721 cars, an increase of 3,947 cars or more than 
three times similar 1940 orders and the largest number 
placed in any year in the 1929-1941, inclusive, cycle, 
current base period of these comparisons. The orders 
according to classes of cars purchased were divided as 
follows: 1,550 box, 250 hopper, 476 gondola, 2,850 flat, 
202 air-dump, 91 tank, 100 banana, 192 cane and 10 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 

Of particular interest and chiefly accountable for the 
increase over 1940 was the large number of cars pur- 
chased by the government for export under the lease- 
lend act. Thus the War Department ordered 115 gondola 
and 121 flat cars for Chinese defense and the Treasury 
Department 2,400 flat cars. The War Department also 
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had pending in the-market at the close of the year, for 
export to Iran and the Near East, a total of 4,916 cars 
comprising the following : 2,000 40-ton, 8-wheel box ; 900 
40-ton, 8-wheel high-side gondola; 600 40-ton, 8-wheel 
low-side gondola; 350 50-ton, 8-wheel flat; 1,000 20- 
ton, 4-wheel box, and 66 20-ton, .4-wheel caboose. Other 
leading export orders placed in the United States market 
during 1941 included 550 box cars by the Argentine 
State Railways, 1,000 box cars by the National Railways 
of Mexico, 250 gondola and 100 flat cars by the Royal 
State Railways of Thailand, 100 banana cars by the United 
Fruit Company and 190 air-dump cars by the U.S. S. R. 
Canadian orders numbered 7,578 cars, divided 5,488 
for local service and 2,090 for export. Purchases by 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific comprised 
the bulk of local orders, 4,025 cars.being.ordered by the 
former and 1,025 by the latter as compared with 165 and 
500 cars respectively ordered by these companies in 
1940. Canadian local orders were divided 2,700 box, 
946 hopper, 975 gondola, 512 flat, 200 refrigerator, 93 
tank,. 25 caboose and 37 miscellaneous cars. Chief 
Canadian export order was for 2,000 bogie-wagons placed 
by the South African Railways. 
- A comparison of 1941 domestic, export and Canadian 


1940 1941 
Freight Car Deliveries of Contract Car Builders Compared with 
Planned Production 


orders with the preceding years, 1929-1941, inclusive, is 
set forth in Table III. 


Freight Car Building Program Well Below Schedule 


Freight cars built in the United States for domestic 
service during the year 1941 totaled 79,396, an increase 





Table IV—Freight Cars Built 1929-1941 
U8; 
Export Canadian Total 
5,135. (Inc. export) 86,843 

2 56,603 


2,05 ; 
2,206 (Inc. export) 27,263 


(Inc. export) tee 


Domestic 


93,965 





of 26,467 or 50 per cent as compared with 1940 and 
the largest volume turned out in any year since the 
82,240 delivered in 1929. Of the 79,396 built, 61,500 or 
77.5 per cent were constructed by car builders, 17,485 or 
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22.0 per cent by railroad companies’ shops and 411 by 
private car companies’ shops. (December deliveries in- 
cluded in these figures are partially estimated.) The 
number of cars-built in the United States for export also 
rose to the largest volume since 1929, totaling 2,312, an 
increase of 690 or 43 per cent over similar 1940 con- 
struction. Canadian deliveries numbered 5,135 cars, in- 
cluding 3,045 built for local service and 2,090 for ex- 
port, an increase of 3,083 over total Canadian production 
in 1940. Comparisons with other years in the 1929- 
1941: cycle are set forth in Table IV. 

As compared with production planned for 1941, how- 
ever, domestic deliveries of 79,396 cars fell far short of 
expectations. Early in the year, the Association of 
American Railroads had recommended to the chief execu- 





Table V—Domestic Freight Car Deliveries Compared with 
Planned Production 


Data Covers Contract Car Builders Only 
Years 1940 and 1941 
Deliveries 
Be 








cr — Loss in 
Per Cent Production 
of Rated Planned (Planned Backlog 
Operating Estimated Produc- of 
“a Production tion Less Unfilled 
1940 Number A) (B) Deliveries) Orders 
WARUADY Sc 6:icae's 5,084 35.6 aaae oaes 20,229 
February ...... 5,142 36.0 weet waiere 15,253 
jE ae 6,548 45.8 wees “een 10,109 
BRIER ors he rc: gtucie 5,400 37.8 5,501 
PRE. \ealsio sv view ;061 21.4 4,752 
RUNG hs igria' ce. biessce 1,478 10.3 8,603 
RE coe oi e'e b's 1543 10.8 12,826 
BAtUSe So /s:5 5/02 2,356 16.5 14,500 
Septentber ..... 3844 19.9 20,746 
OG err 3,586 25,1 25,947 
ovember ..... 3,981 27.8 30,362 
December ...... 4,293 30.0 34,205 
Total, 1940... 45,316 26.4 
1941 
Panviary --:...0<50 4,993 34.9 wows eat 34,384 
February ...... 4,057 28.4 rcer a 32,991 
BOKG Hie lataeisis,c16 4,987 34.9 roe aes 37,359 
[oT SE eae 5,300 37.1 oe mas 44,707 
LS eerie ,670 32.7 6,500 1,830 59,104 
RUNG 6s cis 60 5,130 35.2 7,500 2,370 69,355 
ME 3S. a ore borg.e 5,467 38.2 10,000 4,533 70,330 
URE os 3 ic, 3856 27.0 12,000 8,144 69,307 
September ..... 5,044 35.3 14,000 8,956 65,230 
RICODEE <-5-s.c6 3 <s 6,620 46.2 15,000 8,380 7,193 
November ..... 5,984 41.8 16,000 10,016 54,142 
December ..... 5,392* SA7 17,000 11,608 e 
Total, 1941... 61,500 35.8 


* Partially estimated. 
_ ** Not available at time of printing. 

(A) Based upon monthly rated operating capacity for all builders of 
14,300 cars. 
(B) Based on _ carbuilders’ 


plans for increased production effective 
May, 1941, 





tives of the railroads that the carriers increase the num- 
ber of freight cars owned to a total of 1,700,000 by 
October 1, 1941, and to 1,800,000 by October 1, 1942, 
as an important part of their contribution to the national 
defense effort. These recommendations were based on 
estimates of Association experts and economists of the 
Office of Production Management. Promises were made 
that the government would give prime consideration to 
the necessity of providing materials for such an equip- 
ment-building program and a canvass was made of 
car-building plants to determine the volume of deliveries 
that could be expected. 

For their part, the contract car builders laid plans 
to deliver 6,500 cars in May and, thereafter, gradually 
to expand operations to 17,000 cars to be delivered in 
December, by which time operations would have reached 
an annual delivery rate of 204,000 cars. These plans 
depended chiefly on the following factors: One, that new 
orders would generally be for cars of a standard design 
and placed in volume large enough to permit efficient 
production planning; two, that the car building industry 
would be able successfully to increase its trained man- 
power ; and three, that the industry would be placed high 
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enough on the government’s priority list to get the ma- 
terials riecessary for the purpose. 

Actually, the car building industry received. an. A-3 
priorities rating, supposedly to expedite steel purchases, 
but higher ratings left little available. Plagued by a 
shortage of materials, contract car builders produced 
42,163 cats during the eight-month period, May-Decem- 
ber, instead of 98,000 as planned, an operating rate of 
43 per cent of expectations and a loss. in productive 
capacity during that period of 55,837 cars. 

Unfilled orders on car builders’ books reached a peak 
of 70,330 cars on July 31, and, unable to secure delivery 
of cars already on order, many carriers postponed new 
purchasing pending the availability of earlier delivery 
dates. (Domestic freight car deliveries, planned esti- 
mated production and backlog of unfilled orders of con- 
tract car builders for each month of the years 1940 and 
1941 are set forth in Table V and an accompanying chart. 
Deliveries by railroad companies’ shops have been ex- 
cluded due to the unavailability of monthly records of 
some company shop plants.) 

On October 1, 1941, railroad ownership totaled 
about 1,676,000 cars, 24,000 fewer than planned. To 
reach 1,800,000 cars by October 1, 1942, therefore, it 
is necessary that the 1942 program deliver 154,000 cars, 
that is, make up the 24,000 car deficit of 1941, provide 
an increase of 100,000 cars, and replace an estimated 
30,000 cars to be retired during the period. This will 
necessitate average monthly deliveries of 12,800 cars. 
Actually, still handicapped by a shortage of materials, 
principally steel, contract car builders during October; 
November and December delivered an average of 6,000° 
cars per month, at which rate of operations, if continued, 
the current program would be disastrously short of its 
goal on October 1, 1942. Fortunately, however, there 
were good reasons to believe, at the end of the year, that 
additional quantities of steel will be made available for 
car building purposes, in the event of which, it is expected 
that orders totaling many thousands of cars will be 
quickly placed by the nation’s carriers. 

Production figures as used in the preceding review 
are not comparable with figures on the number of cars 
installed as reported in statistics issued by the A. A. R. 
as these latter include, in addition to new units acquired, 
cars rebuilt and re-written into property accounts; used 
units acquired ; leased units returned to service; and new 
and used units leased from others. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
domestic orders for new freight cars, or those having new 
bodies, placed during 1941 by railroads; ‘industrial ‘con- 
cerns; and the United States government; also those 
placed for export and in Canada. The list of orders was 
compiled from information furnished to the Railway Age 
by the railroads, private car lines, United States govern- 
ment departments and other purchasers of cars in re- 
sponse to requests for this information. Data thus 
compiled were then checked against lists of orders sup- 
plied by the car builders, and also against weekly reports 
of orders appearing in the Equipment & Supplies column 
of the Railway Age. Production figures were secured 
in response to requests to freight car builders. As in 
former years, the Railway Age is especially indebted to 
the American Railway Car Institute for its assistance in 
making available reports of the companies affiliated with 
that organization. 

The Railway Age cannot guarantee the listing of orders 
to be complete or the statistical accuracy of the produc- 
tion figures. However, it is believed that such omis- 
sions as occur will be found to be relatively small and 
unimportant, and will not vitiate the value of the figures, 
particularly with respect to comparisons with preceding 
years. 








Freight Car Orders in 1941 


Purchaser 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 
Northern Ohio . 


Alabama Great Southern ...... 
Aliquippa & Southern ......... 


American Cyanamid 

American Gas & Elec. Co...... 

American Locomotive Co. ..... 

ee Refrigerator Transit 
Ds cwek beans pias esa ie'p eo 

American Rolling Mill Co., Inc. 


American Steel’ & Wire Co. .... 


Ann Arbor 
Ansul Chemical Co. .......5+.+ 
Arundel Corp. 


eerreses @eesece 


1 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. a4 


Atlanta & West Point 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. .... 
Badger & Sons Co., E. B....... 


Baltimore & Ohio ...... sipguietes 


Barrett Co. 


Berwind-White Coal Mining Co.. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie .. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. ...... eee 


Bingham & Garfield ..........- 
Birmingham Southern 


Donte, Be BING sc kaven'ceeees 


Buffalo-Elec. Chemical Co. ..... 
Burlington Refrigerator Express 


California Dispatch Line ...... 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.... 


Central of Georgia ...ccccee. 


Central of New Jersey .... 


Chesapeake & Ohio ........0.. 


-. Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 
Tank 6,000, 
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For Service in the United States 


Class Capacity 
100,000 


Hopper 
100,000 


= om 

‘ov. Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 

Gondola 

Gondola 

Tank 

Transformer 
at 

Refrigerator 80,000 

Air Dump 50 

Gondola 

Gondola 

Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 

Hopper 110,000 

Tank 

Flat 

D. S. Box 


Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 
D. S. Box 
Box 
Phosphate 
Gondola 
D. S. Auto- 
Furn. 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D.'S. Auto- 
Box 100,000 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Box 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 
Caboose 
Tank 
ak 
opper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Flat 
Gondola 


100,000 
100,000 


Box 

Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 


8.8 Box 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Tank - 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Ingot 


140,000 


100,000 
100,000 
80,000 


4 

D. S. Box 100,000 

Ss S. poe 000 
‘ov. Hopper 

D. S. Auto 

D. S. Box 

Hopper 

Cement 


Cov. Hopper 
S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 

S. S. Box 
Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 


. im, 


TA AANA ADOCADs BW AANO..0: O NWH CO: NHWWMO 


AONWOOOSONSOSCOWBNSSWWs WBMADWAARAAAA: ° 


s 


DODOAAAAN: ASOCOCOAAWAN: CO: HONHOWONOAWWOMO: 


ES 


WK 


nN 


NS 


SSK 


Steel 
St. Underframe 65 


Construction Weight 


53,600 
86,200 


St. Underframe 


teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
St. Underframe 
tee 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


55,400 
46,000 
45,000 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel : 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


55,900 
58,700 
60,400 
63,800 


40,000 
58,000 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

Steel 
Steel 


45,300 
43,400 
43,800 
44,600 
45,800 

,650 
Steel 101,000 
Steel 107,400 


* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Date of 
Order 


une 

une 

uly 
a 


y 
February 
September 
October 


March 
April 


February 

une 

ovember 
November 
1941 
February 
August 

une 

arch 
March 
April 


une . 
une 
_M 


ford 
anuary 
October 
November 
October 
January 
January 
February 
March 
March 
March 
April 
April 

ay 


yore 

uly 
August 
November 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 





anuary 

ebruary 
February 
February 


Date of 
Delivery 


Mar. ’42 
Decem 


Mar, ’42 
an. 742 
an. °42 

ay ’42 

December 

September 

November 


Oct. *41 
an. 742 
ar. 742 
May 742 
Jan. °42 
August 
a "42 
ovember 
Oct.-Nov. 


pr.-June ’42 


Dec.-Feb.’. 42 


Nov.-Dec. 
an. ’42 
ecember 


December 
Mar. ’42 
Dec.-Jan. ’42 


Apr. °42 
Oct.-Feb. °42 
Feb. ’42 
December . 
December 
September 
Sept.-Oct. 








S ego 
Sept.-Oct. 
— 


y 
October 
Sept.-Nov. 
August 








y 
une-July 
ept.-Dec. 
an.-Mar. ’42 

ar. ’42 
une °42 


y 
September 
— 

ugust 
October 
September 
Dec.-J an, ’42 
Feb. 42 


January 3,. 1942 


Builder 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fadry. 
Greenville 

Company Shops 
Company.Shops 
General American 
Amer. Car &.Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy, 


Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Magor 
Austin-Western 
Company Shops 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
eral American 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Mount Vernon . 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy, 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 3 
_—— ye 
ompany Shops 
Compan wares 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville 
Pressed Steel Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
eral American 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Magor 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Compan or 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel . 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 
Ralston 
Greenville 
Greenville 





— 
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Purchaser 
Chesapeake & Ohio (cont’d) ... 4 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois .... 
Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 50 


Chicago Great Western 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
VINE oeigaas woes ecioee eaten” aa 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 


y 5 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 25 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
-& Coiatin Kors enema cane - 700 


R 0S 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific 


. 
s 


Cities Service Def. Corp. ...... 
Cities Service Oil Co. ......... 


Clinchfield ... 
Consolidated Chemical Industries 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co...... . 


seers teeeeesnese 


Copper RANSE® i ci ccccesctccus 1 
Corn Products Refining Co. ... 
Cribari & Sons Co., B. ......65 
Cumberland Gasoline Corp. .... 10 
Delaware & Hudson . 


Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. . 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ..... 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 
Donora Southern .... 


Dow Chemical Co. .......s000 ’ 
2 

12 

2 

6 

2 

30 

Drydock Associates ..........- 1 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. 50 
8 

2 

50 

2 

100 

150 


___. 


Class 


35 

opper 

Hopper 

Hopper 

eg 

S. S. Box 

Box 

Ore 

Gondola 

Ore 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Gondola 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Auto 

Cov. Hopper 

= T. Gondola 
opper 

Flat 

Stock 

Ballast 

Ballast 

Box 

Box. 

Box 

Box 

Auto 

Hopper. 

Merchandise 


Box 
Flat 
Box 
Cov. Hopper 


Caboose 
Bo: 


x 
Merchandise 
Hopper 
Auto 
Box 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
S. S, Box 
S. S. Box 
Hopper 


Box 
Box 
Box 
Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 


- Tank 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
S. S. Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


wal 


Hopper 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Container 
Container 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Caboose 


Gondola 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Box 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Stock 
Cov. Hopper 
M. U. Tank 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


. Tank 


Box 


Capacity 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


- 100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
116,000 


8,200 
11,000g 
26,000 


40 


35 
31 
38 
24 
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XS 
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3% 
1% 

10% 
9 


Construction 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


St. Underframe - 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Weight 


eesee 
eesee 
eoree 


45, 


55,000 


47,720 
88,700 


37,862 





Date of 
Order 


February 
March 
March 
March 
June 
une 
une 
pend 
anuary 
October 
sacl 
ay 
July 
May 


uly 
anuary 
ay 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Dec. ’40 
September 


March 
March 
September 
July 


February 
February 
February 
July: 
August 
August 
November 


January 


Dat: of 
Delivery 


December 
October 


August 

September 

Apr. 42 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Apr.-June ’42 
ar. ’42 


1 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 


October 
August 
Apr.-June ’42 
December 


August 
November 
December 
Apr. ’42 
une ’42 
ov. 742 
Dec. ’42 
Apr. 742 


ovember 


July-Oct. 
June-Aug. 


Jan. "42 


an 
an. 
eptember 


Feb. °42 
May 742 
Mar.-Apr.’42 


Mar.-June 






Builder 


Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standar 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standar 
Mount Vernon 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
eral American 
General American 


Greenville 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Compan oy 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company ~— 
pany Ops 
Company Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Greenville 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
al American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 





Purchaser 
Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting 


"0. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Ethyl Gasoline Corp. .......... 


Florida East Coast 
Fraser-Brace Eng. Co. ........ 
Frontenac Pipe Line Co. ...... 


Fruit Growers’ Express 
PRICIANIP SOBED. 5650 G0 o's G05 0 0505 


General Chemical Co, ......... 


General Electric Co. 


Gondretns Th Bois cies se pga 
Grand ‘Trunk Western 


Great Northern 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


Halliburton Oil Well 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. .... 


BROWS OR OO; | 6b, sic ca wes ees 


Huber, Inc., J. M. 
Hunt Oil Co. 


Illinois Central 


Indiana Harbor Belt 


Inland Lime & Stone Co. ...... 


SUNRISE NOG co as cp paw lew 
International Great Northern... 


Kansas City Southern 


Lake Superior. & Ishperfing .... 
Lehigh & New England 


Lehigh Valley 


Senne @ 1o:, Cua: «6.6. 0:50.00 % 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Co... 
Linde Air Products Co. ....... 


Litchfield & Madison 
Lone Star Gas Co. ..... ee sere 
Louisiana & Arkansas 


Louisville & Nashville 


Maine Central ;.......0. ata tel 


Se 2 eS ren 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Michigan Limestone & Chem. Co. 


t Narrow gage. 


Class 


Hopper 
Hopper 

opper 
Gondola 
D.E. Gondola 
Flat 
Flat 
Flat 


Capacity 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
wrod 


180.000 
140,000 
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Length 
ft. 4 


AGE 


Construction 


Stéel 
_ Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


St. Underframe 


Steel 
Steel 


, 
D. E. Gondola 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Furniture 100,000 
Automobile 
Hopper 
Box 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Hopper 
Gondola 
Tank - 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Refrigerator 
Tan 


Cov. Hopper 
Tank 

Cov. Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 

Tank 

Auto 

Box 

Gondola 

Flat 

D. S. Box 

D. S. Box 

D. S. Box 

D. S. Box 

Caboose 

Caboose 

Gondola 

Flat 

Box _ - 100,000 
Box 

D. S. Box 
Auto 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Tank 

Tank 

Flat 

Cov. Hopper 
Tank 


Cov. Hopper 
. S. Box 


80,000 
80,000 
100,000 


Refrigerator 

Cov. Hopper 

D. S. Box 

Flat 

Hopper 

Box 

Box 110,000 
H. S. Gondola 140,000 
H. S. Gondola 140,000 
Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Stake 180,000 
Gondola 110,000 
Flat 100,000 
Box 100,000 


Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Auto-Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 


Ore 100,000 
Ore 

Box 

Cement Hop’r 

Hopper 

Cement Hop’r 

Caboose 

Box 


Auto 

D. E. Gondola 

D. E. Gondola 

Hopper 

Tank 

Cov. Hopper 

Box 

Box 

Hopper 

Tank 

S. S. Box 

ee 

S. S. Box 

. S. Box 
opper 

=. g Box 

Hopper 

Cement 

Hopper 100,000 

5. BF Box 80,000 

Air Dump 35 cu. yds. 

Box 100,000 

Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 

Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 


140,000 


- 1005060 
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Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
~ Steel 
Steel 
Steel~ 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Aluminum 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

¥% St. Underframe 
Steel 
Stéel Frame’ 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Underframe 
St. Underframe 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
‘Steel 
‘ Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


x 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
St. Underframe 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


N 


I 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Ss 


ou 
Ss 


Weight 


45,100 
52;400 


55,300 


44,100 
46,000 
41,000 
53,000 
45,100 


88,000 


Date of 
Order 


1941 

May 
June 
December 
December 
December 
May 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


uly 
uly 
ovember 


June 
June 
May 
August 
October 

uly 

uly 

ay 
April 
November 
September 
April 
January 
arch 

July 

uly 
August 
February 
February 
February 
February 


y 
November 
May 
July 
August 


August 
August 


September - 


une 
une 
June 


August 
anuary 
anuary 

ebruary 

April 

April 

January 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 
une 
une 
une 
une 
anuary 
anuary 

ctober 

August 

August 

August 

January 

ril 
ay 


qenuery 
arch 


ovember 
— 
eptember 


anuary 
une 
ay 


February 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 

une 


ay 
1941 
October 


April 
1941 


Date of 
Delivery 


May-July 
Jan. ’42 
1942 


Feb. ’42 

Jan. ’42 

Oct.-Nov. 
December 
December 
December 
December 
Oct.-Nov. 


ecember 
September 
December 
Mar. 42 
Mar. ’42 
Jan.-June ’42 
August 
Jan. ’42 
Apr. ’42 
Feb. ’42 
Jan. ’42 
April 
August 
September 
October 
December 
October 
November 
September 
August 
Apr. °42 

an.-Feb, ’42 

an.-Mar. °42 
1942 
October 
December 
May 42 
Mar. ’42 
May 742 
Mar. 742 
Apr. 42 
Apr. 742 
Jan. ’42 


Jun "42 
une 
une 
April 
September 
May-June 
Oct.-Nov. 
Dec.-Jan. ’42 
Nov.- Dec. 
October 
December 
Sept.-Nov. 
June 742 


October 


June 
June 
Aug. ’42 
August 
Jan. ’42 
Apr. 42 
August 
Mar. ’42 
Jan. ’42 
Jan. ’42 
November 
= "42 


uly 
Deeember 

une 

ovember 
Jan. ’42 
June 
Sept.-Oct. 
December 
November 
Nov.-Dec. 
Dec.-Jan. ’42 
November 
November 
Feb. 42 
December - 
Jan.-Feb. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
April 


eoee 


January 3, 1942 


Builder 


Austin-Western 
Ralston. 

Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Ralston 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
General - American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 
Greenville 
Pressed * Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
neral American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer: Car’ &-Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General .American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pullman-Standard 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Austin-Western 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Despatch Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem ‘ 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel | 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Magor 
Austin-Western 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Austin-Western 
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Purchaser ° 


Midland Valley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
as olis, St. Paul & Sault 

Ste. Marie- 


Missouri-Illinois 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 


Monongahela Connecting ....... bby 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Montour 
Nashville, 
OWN aa hie ielare ieech ee 60 


ey 


National Tube Co. 


Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 5 

New River & Peano Con- 
solidated Goal’ Co. ow. 62 cee 40 

New York Central 


3,0 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


OEE 2G Se leavin o's sewer ceway 5 


Niacet Chemical Corp. 
Niagara Alkali Co. 
Norfolk & Western 


Norfolk Southern 
Northern Pacific ........ aesees 


Old Hickory Chemical Co. 
Oldbury Electrochemical Co. ... 2 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. ....... 30 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. ..... 1,000 
Pennsylvania 


CO 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... 15 
Pere Marquette 


—-_—_——__. 


Class. 


Box 
Box 


Flat 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Auto 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Cor H 

ov. Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 

ov. Hopper 
Flat 


wd 
Auto 

OX 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Rack 





Capacity 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100, 
Cab.-Cch.-Bag. 30, 000 
Cab.-Cch.-Bag. 30,000 


Flat 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 


Hopper 
Gondola 
D. S. Box 
Gondola 


100,000 
240,000 
240,000 
240,000 


100, 000 
100,000 


140, 000 


Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 


ee 100,000 
164,000 
i ‘s. Gondola eo 
110,000 
pe Box 100,000 
Well 195,000 
Box 110,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Hopper 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Auto 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
S. S. Box 121,000 
Cabneee. 9) veieess 
Transformer 198,000 
Transformer 275,000 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 60,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Hopper 140,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
ap pper 140,000 
L. S. Gondola 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Box 80,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Ballast 140,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 3,600g 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Refrigerator 80,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
OO ee cee 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
ox. Hopper 140,000 
250,000 
Wail 250.000 
Cane St itenas 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 50,000 
Caboose 60,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 





Length 

ft. in, ‘Construction. Weight 
40 6 Sees aes 
40 6 Steel 44,600 
53-6 Steel 47,700 
40 6 Steel 44,000 
50 0 Steel 50,100 
29 3 Steel 52,800 
45 6 Steel 45,100 
40 6 Steel 46,000 
29.6 3 Steel 53,000 
30 7% Steel Frame 43,600 
33 «0 Steel 41,500 
33 (0 Steel 41,300 
33 0 Steel 41,800 
33 0 Steel Frame 53,200 
58 10 Steel 126,500 
50 6 Steel 64,000 
50 6 Steel 64,000 
40 6 Steel 46, 000 
33 (0 Steel 53,200 
oF 5 Steel 59,000 
40 8 Steel 51,500 
65 0 Steel 67,600 
40 6 Steel 46,000 
40 6 Steel 46,000 
40 3 Steel 45,100 
37 6% Steel 48,000 
37 6% Steel 48,000 
50 0 SAGO ae 
38: 2 Steel 52,300 
38.2 Steel 57.400 
38 0. Steel 51,300 
a5 Steel 44,050 
31 6 Steel 52,500 
30 7 Steel 65,500 
33 6 Steel 42,000 
33 (0 Steel 41,964 
33° -@ Steel 39,300 
42 0 Steel 41,900 
40 6 Steel 44,700 
42 0 Steel 51,000 
énirte a eee rs 
eee ieee Ao) Pease. 
| Steel 41,300 
32.6 Steel 70,200 
52° 6 Steel 56,000 
50 6 Steel 54,700 
50 6 Semen ta Vee, 
39. 3 Steel 55,500 
40 6 Steel 45,500 
40 6 Steel 45,400 
29 3 Steel 53,300 
26 3% Steel 53,720 
ao @ Steel 40,400 
40 6 Steel 45,000 
48 6 Steel 50,700 
50 6 Steel 57,725 
29 3 Steel 51,800 
29 3 Steel 52,000 
40 6 Steel 44,900 
27 +O Steel 43,800 
a7. G Steel Frame 72,000 
ee Steel Frame 130,700 
34 4/16 Aluminum Alloy 35,700 
3-2 Steel 65,500 
40 6 Steel . 49,600 
36 93% Steel 51,600 
50 6 Steel 55,700 
36 9% Steel 51,400 
65 6 Steel 64,800 
st 6 Steel 52,000 
St’ 0 Steel 52,000 
“aces Steel 66,200 
40 6 Steel 44,500 
40 9 Steel Frame 45,500 
40 6 tee! 46,000 
40 9 Steel Frame 46,600 
40 9 tee 45,400 
40 8 Steel 54,300 
3t @ Steel 65,800 
40 3 Steel Frame 55,700 
40 6 Steel 50,300 
50 6 Steel 55,000 
50 6 Steel 56,200 
65. 6 Steel 63,400 
46 0 Steel 51,500 
23 3% Steel 43,150 
50 6 Steel 55,000 
as © Steel 40,600 
52 6 Steel 56,500 
46 0 Steel 51,500 
$f ..0 Steel 50,000 
48 3 Steel 96,500 
oF 3 Steel 97,700 
23 3% Steel 43,150 
30 7 Steel 66,820 
30 7 Steel 65,500 
30 7 Steel 65,100 
24 1% Steel 44,880 
40 6 Steel 45,500 
40 6 Steel 44,600 
40 6 Steel 43,800 


RAILWAY AGE 


* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Date of 
Order 


June 
March 


February 
April 
April 
July 
August 
September 
August 
May 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May 
August 
September 
August 
September 
October 
—" 
une 
August 
Dec. ’40 
a i 
eptember 
March 
March 
September 
October 
February 
March 
August 
March 
March 


March 
une 
une 
November 
1941 
1941 


January 
March 
April 
April 
April 
ay 
une 
arch 
April 
April 
une 
June 
uly 
uly 
uly 
ovember 
February 
June 
August 
December 
March 
August 
April 
June 
April 
a 
ay 
June 
September 
1941 


January 
January 
une 
une 
May 
June 
August 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
| ond 
anuary 
January 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
ebruary 
June 
uly 
anuary 
— 
ebruary 
March 
March 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 
July-Aug. 
ct.-Nov. 
December 
September 
May ’42 
Mar. ’42 
Apr. ’42 
September 
September 
September 
November 
September 
December 
December 
Feb. ’42 
Apr. ’42 
Feb. °42 
Feb. ’42 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 
Aug. ’42 


October 
September 
Feb. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
April 


uly 

uly 

ecember 
Jan. ’42 
August 
September 
Dec.-Jan. ’42 
September 

uly 


July 

October 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 
May ’42 


Nov.-Dec. 
July 
December 
December 
October 
October 
Feb. ’42 
September 
August 
August 
Mar. ’42 
rey 
eb. 42 
Jan. ’42 
Jan. 42 
Jan. °42 


August 
Jan.-Mar. 


July 

Jan. ’42 
Nov.-Jan. ’42 
Feb.-Apr. ’42 
Nov.-Dec. 
December 
November 
Jan.-Feb. ’42 
1942 


December 


July-Aug. 
December 
December 
Feb. ’42 
November 
November 
ao 42 
ovember 
May ’42 
July ’42 
Nov. ’42 
Nov. ’42 
Dec. ’42 
Sept. ’42 
Feb. ’42 
Soi. 42 
ie 
ber 
October 
May 
November 


Sept.-Oct. 
June-July 


- Despatch 


109 


Builder 


Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
bem sd Shops 
Bethlehem 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. y & & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor 
Austin-Western 
Austin-Western 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Company 


Despatch 
Despatch 
Despatch 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Amer. Car & a 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Greenville 

Ralston 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company oe 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 

Virginia Bridge 
Greenville 
Bethlehem 
Virginia Bridge 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Aes Wadena 
Magor 

Compan _— 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company sy 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
St. Louis Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 









Purchaser 
Pere Marquette (cont’d) ...... 


Phila. Quartz Co. of Cal. ...... 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ........ 


Phosphate Mining Co. ........ 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. .......... 
ee rs hee ee 
Read & Co., Inc., Chas. L. .... 
Reading 


Republic Steel Corp. .......... 


Republic Tank Car Co. ....... 
Robeson Process Co. .......... 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. .. 
ohm & Haas Co. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Sanderson & Porter 


Seaboard Air Line 


Semet-Solvay Co. ........eee0. 


Shell Chemical Co. 


Shippers Car Line .....0.0020% 


Smith-Weihman Co., Inc. ..... 
Snyder Sons, Thos. E. ........ 


Solvay Process Company ...... 


Southern 


Southern’ Pacific 2.0. 6.s0ccescs 


10 
130 


Gondola 


‘Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 


‘ Air Dump 50 cu. oo 


RAILWAY AGE 


Len 
Class Capacity ft. = 
Auto.-Furn, 80,000 40 6 
Automobile 50 6 
Cov. Hopper 28:3 
Tank an 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 
Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Hot Slag 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 


Caboose 
Coal 
Gondola 


& 


110,000 
140,000 


Cinder Pot 350,000 
Air Dump 40 cu. yds. 


Tank 
k 


S 


Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


Flat 
Cov. Hopper 
Flat 

Cov. Hopper 
M. U. Tank 
Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 


. 


oR 


AN 


__ a ° ee as 
 &— DOAANO!? ANWOWDAHAAAA UO: ANNOAA?: AWADDOOOAADAHDOHAAAAs Of NARHA: = - 


mee oee 


. os 
+ mMPRWOWOOWW + 


“Tank 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 

Box 

Auto 


Flat 
M.T. Gondola 
Caboose 


Box 
Gondola 
Box 


ee ANNOMANBRODMADM: > 222: 
x . 


140,000 
140,000 


Construction Weight 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 


teel 
Steel 


tee 
St. Underframe 


ee! 
St. Underframe 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

St. Underframe 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 

Steel Frame 
ee 

St. Underframe 

teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 


51,800 
43,540 


* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Date of 
Order 
March 
March 
April 
arch 


February 


Dec. ’40 


y 
ovember 
March 
September 
anuary 


February 
une 
une 
une 
une 

September 

February 

June 

June 

September 

October 

August 

May 

August 

arch 

January 

October 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

June 

February 

March 

March 

June 

March 

May 

May 

May 


August 
August 


Date of 
Delivery 


August 
September 
December 


July 
Apr. °42 
August 
Feb. ’42 
une 
eptember 
August 
September 
April 
Feb. ’42 
February 
Apr.-Sept. 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 
Apr.-May ’42 
May-July, ’42 
July-Sept. ’42 
Sept.-Oct. ’42 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 


une 
Ten. °42 
ar. ’42 


an.-Mar. ’42 


September 
September 
October 
Mar. ’42 
a 
ugus' 
September 
Feb. °42 
November 
an. ’42 
mber 
December 
April 


April 
April 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
September 
April 
September 
September 
September 


M: 

| uly 

Jan.-June ’42 
an.-Mar. ’42 
an.-Mar. ’42 
an.-Mar. ’42 
an.-Mar. ’42 


July-Aug. 
Apr.-June ’42 
Feb.-Mar. ’42 
Feb.-Mar. ’42 
October 

Apr. ’42 

Feb. 42 


Aug.-Oct. 
1942 


January 3, 1942 


Builder 


Ralston 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed _ Steel 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 
Greenville 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. ° 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
‘Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
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Purchaser 
Southern Pacific (cont’d) 


Stauffer. Chemical Co. ......... 
Stone & Webster Eng. Co. ..... 


ws 
NeKonF 


To Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Ge ia Pet vie ke wa eee ks 


Texas & New Orleans 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. .... 
Tin Processing Co.-Metal Re- 

serve Co. 
Turpentine & Rosin Factors .... 


Union: Carbide® Cos. (.-5 5 ccc eos 
NOES OOO Ven canckcecedosss 
Union Pacific 


were r eraser sees 


United Carbon Co. ....... eees 
United States Navy Dept. ..... 20 


Ne 


United States Sugar Corp. .... 
United States War Dept. ...... 


n 


50 


tah @ogpen Coe. ois 5':.05s bccs 75 


Utilities Distrib., Inc. ........ 2 
Virginia Smelting Co. ........ 2 


Virginian 


Warren Petroleum Corp. .....: 15 


Weirton Steel Co. ..... heehee 18 
Western of Alabama 
estern Fruit Express 


Western Maryland 


Western Pacific... 0. .csccee 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 4 
heeling & Lake Erie ......... 500 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ......... pk 
hitin Machine Works 
Wisconsin Central 





Class Capacity 
Gondola 140,000 
Caboose 80,000 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank ,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Hot Mould 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Flat 140,000 
Ore 140,000 
Coal 140,000 
Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 
Coal 140,000 
Ore 140,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Caboose 80,000 
Caboose 80,000 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds 
Tank 12,000g 
Tank ,000g 
Tank 4,000g 
Hopper 100,000 
Tank 12,000g 
Flat 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
D. S. Auto 100,000 
Caboose 60,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 80,000 
Flat 100,000 
D. S. Box 60,000 
Flat 40,000 
Flat 40,000 
Flat 100,000 
Tank 6,000g 
Flat 60,000 
Box 100,000 
Tank 12,600g¢ 
M. U. Tank 3,000 
Tan 11,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 50,000 
Flat 200,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Box 100,000 
Box 80,000 
Box 80,000 
Box 100,000 
Cane 60,000 
Camige. ~ «ccc 
Ammunition 68,000 
Tan 7,200g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 10,000g 

. Tank 10,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
S. S. Box 80,000 
Fire Control 80,000 
Air Dump 12 cu. yds. 
ee i ewan 
Box 80,000 
Box 80,000 
Box 80,000 
Flat 100,000 
Flat ,000 
Flat 100,000 
Fiat 40,000 
Tank 11,000 
Caboose 40,000 

re 20,000 
Caboose 60,000 
Tank 10,500g 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
S. S. Box 121,000 
Hopper 110,000 
Gondola 110,000 
Comme. csevsts 
Gondola 140,000 
Auto 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Box 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Tank 10,500g 
Tank 10,500g¢ 
Tank 10,500g 
Flat 110,000 
Box 100,000 
Refrigerator 77,000 
Refrigerator 118,000 
Box 110,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Gondola, 100,000 
Flat 00,000 
Flat 275,000 
Box 100,000 
Flat 100.000 
Flat 140,000 
py oo 120,000 
Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 
Flat 20,000 
Ballast 100,000 
D. S. Auto 100,000 
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Length 


ft. 


29 


in, 


3 


no 
Rs 


_ 
) 


- — 
= RWORFANROUSOCNC 


ee 


+ RONAASCOOCSSO 
PS 


aS . 
OF PANDAAOAK: = 


WA 


SNODSA? SCAWOSACOASoSCo: WAAWWARNROOAUTOCOUSWOON: Anan: MAD: nar 


Sw 


4% 
6 


Construction Weight 


Sr ee 
Steel 46,500 
Steel 64,500 
Steel 55,700 
Steel 38,000 
Steel 44,300 
Steel 58,700 
Steel 82,300 
A Re a a 
pO ey tne 
Steel 45,200 
Steel 45,600 
Steel 57,000 
Steel 67,000 
Steel 46,500 
Steel 46,500 
Sie. * anes 
Steel 51,300 
Steel 39,420 
Steel 82,000 
Steel 47,500 
Steel 61,700 
Steel 53,900 
Steel Frame 52,000 
Steel 44,300 
Steel 43,000 
Steel 51,900 
Steel Underframe 38,200 
Steel Frame 31,220 
Steel Frame 15,3 
Steel Frame 13,500 
St. Underframe 37,862 
CT ee aS 
Steel 25,415 
Steel 45,000 
See. aware 
SOE oC ccace's 
a i ee 
Steel 69,300 
Steel 44,400 
Steel 52,400 
Steel 44,900 
Steel 44,200 
Steel 44,200 
Steel 44,200 
Steel 33,300 
eee ahead 
Sieewe = ees 
Steel 46,000 
eee azide 
Steel 48,300 
Steel 44,900 
Steel 54,300 
Steel 33, 
Weeeme ->--- veecs 
Steel 44,200 
Steel 44,200 
Steel 44,200 
Steel Frame 44,000 
Steel Frame 3 
Steel Frame 44,000 
Steel Frame 22,000 
Steel Frame 55,000 
Steel Frame _........ 
Steel 48,000 
Steel Frame 37,700 
Steel 67,100 
Steel 65,100 
Steel 65,100 
Steel 44,500 
Steel 42,400 
Steel 43,400 
Site oP eecen 
See: Seana 
Stéel . Uae 
Steel 53,000 
Steel 51,500 
Bs) 1, weenes 
Legere 
Steel 53,000 
AS eee ere 
Steel 68,500 
Steel 68,500 
Steel Frame 39,000 
Steel 44,700 
Steel Frame 57,000 
Steel Frame 80,000 
Steel 7,300 
Steel 41,300 
Steel 52,000 
Steel 49,800 
Steel 45,800 
Steel 108,300 
Steel 40,000 
St. Underframe 40,000 
Steel 1,700 
Steel 40,900 
Steel 86,200 
Steel 5,400 
Steel 45,900 
Steel 50,100 


* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Narrow gage. 


Date of 
Order 


August 
August 
anuary 
arch 
February 
‘February 
‘February 


January 
} anuary 

anuary 
February 
February 
February 
August 
Nevember 
March 
March 
April 
March 
March 
August 
1941 


September 
February 
February 
March 
August 
January 
January 
January 
April 

ay 
May 
April 

ay 
aoe 

ovember 
November 
March 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
November 


ay 
November 
March 
April 
August 
May 

une 

ptember 
October 
March ~ 
September 
May 
June 


= 
une 
November 
June 
une 
uly 
1941 
May 
une 


uly 
November 
November 
Dec. ’40 
February 
October 
i 

une 
August 
i 

ovember 
November 
February 
March 
April 

ay 
May 


une 
uly 
ay 


June 

une 
September 
September 
April 
August 
August 
June 
sew 

arch 

i 

une 
April 

ay 

May 
May 
April 
April 
January 
February 
June 


Date of 
Delivery 


1942 
1942 
April 
October 


April 
September 


i 

une 

August 
Dec.-Jan. ’42 
Jan.-Mar. ’42 
December 


Jan. ’42 
April 
June 


uly 
an. °42 
une-July 
ay 
1942 


September 
Oct.-Jan. °42 
. 42 


eeeeee 


jor 42 
uly 

May °42 
Mar.-Apr. °42 
April 
November 
Jan. 742 
September 
August 
December 


December 
December 
December 
September 
July ’42 

Aug. 742 

December 


1942 
Nov.-Dec. 
Tan.-June ’42 
Jan.-J une ’42 
Feb. °42 


Jan. ’42 
September 
an. 742 


July 
Jan.-Mar. '42 
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Builder 


Company Shops 

Company Shops 

General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Austin-Western 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Mount Vernon 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Magor 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car-& Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 


General American 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Greenville 

General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Magor 

Company Shops 
St. uis Car 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Austin-Western 
Austin-Western 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Haffner-Thrall 
Haffner-Thrall 
Haffner-Thrall 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Haffner-Thrall 
Pressed Steel 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenvilie 
Greenville 
Company Shops 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 


; Purchaser 
Argentine State Railways ...... 


Arundel Corp. & Cons. Eng. Co. 
rs aare Air Sta., San Juan 


Aspillaga Anderson Hermanos .. 

four Guthrie Co., Ltd., (For 
yg or 2 

Canadian Pacific 

Cebu Portland Cement Co., Pi: 

Cia. de Cementos Portland Dia- 
mante (Colombia) 

Cia. Civil E Industrial de Atten- 
cingo-Mexico 

Cia. de Mines de Huaron 3 eee 

Cia. Industrial Azucarera, 

Cia. Siderurgica Soler Minicns 
(Brazil, S. A. 

“CoBrazil” Compania de Minera- 
coa E Metallurgia “Brazil’’.. 
Gee Company, Ltd., Ecuador, 
Leonard, Inc., Robert “(For Bo- 

livian Govt. Oil Fields) 
National Railways of Mexico .. 
Negociacion Tuman 
Royal State Rys. of Thailand.. 


Sadonia, Ltd., Belgian Congo... 

P. Santos Gil & Cia. Ltda. (Port. 
E. Afr. Ry. Lourenco Mar- 
ques) 

Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatsch- 
appij, Dutch Guiana, S. A.... 

Texas Co. (Costa Rica) . 


Tropical Oil Co. (For Colombia) 

Transit & Storage Co. 
Newfoundland Govt.) 

Ae OUR. SARs Sane ye 


United Fruit 

United States Treasury Dept... 

United States War Dept. 
(for China) 
(for China) 
(for China) 
(for China) 


(for Newfoundland) 


United Sugar Companies, S. A. 
Viuda De Piedra E Hijos, Socie- 
dad Agricola Pomalca, Ltda.. 


Purchaser 
Alberta Nitrogen Co. 


Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Atlas Steels, Ltd. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd. 


Canadian National .. 


eeereeeree 


Canadian Pacific 


Defence Industries, Ltd. 


Dominion Foundry & Steel 
Imperial Oil,. Ltd. 

International Nickel Co. 
Newfoundland Railway 

Roberval & Saguenay 

Steel Co. of Canada 

Sydney & Louisbur; 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo .. 
Welland Chemical ............. 


Purchaser 
Caroni, Ltd. 
Geddes, Grant T. 
South African Railway 
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United States — Export 


Class 
S. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
Box 


Flat 
Cane 


Tank 
Hopper 
Gondola 


Dump 


Cane 
Flat 
Cane 


Gondola 
Flat 
Gondola 


Tank 
Box 
Cane 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Flat 
Flat 


Gondola 
14% 


Class 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Ingot 
Ingot 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Flat 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Ore 
Ballast 
Box 
3 veal 
Caboose 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Auto 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Tank 
Ore 
Box 
Ballast 
Ingot 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Tank 


Class 
Cane 
Cane 
Bogie Wagon 
Bogie Wagon 


Capacity 


,000 
50,000 
55,100 


100,000 
16,000 


6,500g 
100,000 
60,000 


65 cu. ft. 


17,600 
24,000 
33,000 


66,000 
40,000 
60,000 


60,000 
80,000 

8,000 
27,550 
27,550 
27,500 
30.863 


44,000 

cu. yd. 
6,000g 
5,600g 
6,000g 


6,000g 
80,000 


88, 200 
16,000 


Capacity 


11,400g 
11,400g 


100,000 
150,000 
11,400g 


: a Construction Weight 
Steel 
25% Steel 


25,652 
26,550 


St. Underframe 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


10,750 
11,300 


17,600 
19,900 
31,150 
27,400 
18,100 


49,000 
5,100 


Canada 


Length 
at: a Construction 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Underframe 
teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Underframe 
St. Underframe 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
St. Underframe 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
tee 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
St. Underframe 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Weight 
73,500 
73,500 


_ 
COOrrKSooo 
ro 


ASCOCCOHOCOHOWHORARODOMARMNOOW: 


Canada — Export 


Capacity 
18.000 


—— 

ft. Construction 
15 0 Steel 

18 6 Steel 

Ae an St. Underframe 
a7 °0 St. Underframe 


Weight 
11 


Date of 
Order 
September 
September 
September 


June 
July 


November 
April 
February 
April 
March 
August 
June 
March 
May 
April 


November 
June 


- October 


January 
January 
és anuary 


October 
January 
J uly 


April 
May 


’ May 


February 
March 
January 
May 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
May 
May 
May 


July 


Date of 
Order 
February 


October 
January 


anuary 
uly 
ay 


October 
June 
red 

uly 
February 
oo 

‘ebruary 
February 
August 
February 
April 

~ 

ay 
May 
April 
October 
March 
April 
November 
February 

on 

ay 
April 
April 
April 

anuary 
oe 


_Date of 

Delivery 
1942 
1942 


November 


Oct.-Nov. 
October 


October 


Feb. ’42 
Mar. 42 
Mar. ’42 


November 
Jan. °42 
Feb. ’42 


Jan. 

June ’42 
September 
October 
September 
Apr. ’42 


August 


Mar. ’42 
September 


November 


June 
Apr. ’42 
Apr. ’42 
December 
May ’42 


Feb. ’42 


Date of 
Delivery 
April 
July 


November 
October 


3. 42 
ecember 
1941 
Feb. ’42 
June 
August 
December 
August 
September 
September 
une 
uly 
May 


eeoveee 


Date of 

Delivery 
August 
August 


January 3, 1942 


Builder 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Magor 

Magor 

Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Magor 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 


Magor 

Magor 

Magor 

Magor 

Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Pressed Steel 


Can. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. © £ 
Can. & Fay. 
Hetionat. Steel 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car . Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Eastern Car Co. 
Eastern Car Co. 
National Steel 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Company Shops 
Company shes 
Can. Car & F 
National pS 
National Steel 
Eastern Car 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Can. Car. & Fdy. 
Can. Car. & Fdy. 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Eastern Car Co. 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy 


Builder 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 












Locomotive Orders in 1941 


Greatest Since 1923 


Total of 1,436 purchased for domestic service—large lend-lease 
orders by War Department featured export market 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate Editor 


ing inaugurated by the railroads in a determined 

move to prepare the nation’s transportation system 
to carry the weight of its war effort, orders for new 
locomotives in 1941 rose to the largest number placed 
since 1923. Purchases for domestic service numbered 
1,436 units, an increase of 724 or more than double 
the number ordered in 1940. Of this total, 302 were 
steam, 1,096 Diesel-electric or other internal combustion 
types and 38 electric. This compares with 207 steam, 


fine nan in the program of new equipment buy- 





Table I—Domestic Orders for Locomotives, 1929-1941 


Year Steam Diesel Electric Total 
RD i des alcins wee gtd x siee 302 1,096 38 1,436 
NY oder e a eraatntere eipie as 6 ore ioue 207 492 13 712 
LD GL Rs RAE Re soe reer aa | 119 249 32 400 
LO I NES bedrcces epabina ool md earp ee AEE 36 160 29 225 
1S SE ne ee ee 173 145 36 354 
WRG oe oe Sete re hs een ore a 435 77 24 536 
OR ese take tosh acgre siete ose euk 30 60 4 97 
RRO Se hr en oN weal ware 72 37 76 185 
BESET Beer eagles ec oes ene 17 25 pies 42 
BR oo cio eae tne neve «ee 5 7 os 12 
COS 1 SESE SRS Fe CBR Sed sme OMe Saar 62 21 91 174 
MRM ee gtr’ ivy Rinren vero alee ele oa 382 18 21 421 
DOS «ete Se alae a leladate 1,055 80 95 1,230 





492 Diesel and 13 electric locomotives ordered in 1940, 
and represents increases over that year of 95 steam loco- 
motives or 32 per cent, 604 Diesel locomotives or 123 
per cent and 25 electric locomotives. A comparison of 
1941 domestic purchases by type of locomotive ordered 
with other years in the 1929-1941, inclusive, cycle, base 
period of current Railway Age comparisons, is shown in 
Table I. 

~ Of the 1,436 locomotives ordered during the year, 
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1,000. were purchased by railroads, 260 by industrial 
companies and private car lines and 176 by the United 
States War and Navy departments. Corresponding 1940 
purchases comprised 630 locomotives by the carriers, 73 
by industrial companies and private car lines and nine 
by government departments. A comparison of 1941 and 
1940 domestic orders by type of locomotive and by class 
of buyer is set forth in Table II. 





Table II—Domestic Locomotive Orders by Types, and by 
Class of Buyers 





Steam: 1941 1940 Increase 
ne ET OREO Cet ee ee Y 288 201 87 
Teer Ge "os - Sins Gan cans 5 6 (d)1 
Us Ss Goverment cc oes eke ss 9 ~ 9 

MONE U.ow. chimaveed eeu 302 207 95. 

Diesel: 

NON Sicig's oc gtrxee cen ebwn 684 428 256 

RU COORG kare kcal ecw ea #6 245 55 190 
U.S. Gomernment: .. es Se cee 167 9 158 

EMM Sel Sl ese Gada eat arctees 1,096 492 604 

Electric: 

DOMINO os aoe ah uke @ wee. c 28 1 27 
eee tat - © GG es t's: cave sees 10 12 (d)2 
To sia ce ge aad aoa aaa 38 13 25 

All Locomotives: 

PS SE AR ee 1,000 630 370 
WE COES | oe eu dwiases nee’ 260 73 187 
7 Gs Seeeernitionts so ssck ns 176 9 167 

RIMMER ecw ee Ce ed caer aens 1,436 712 724 


(d) Decrease. 





The 302 steam locomotives purchased for domestic 
service represent the largest amount of steam power 
ordered since 1930, with the single exception of the 
435 ordered in 1936. Railroad orders accounted for 288 
of the total as compared with 201 placed by the carriers 


Domestic Orders for Locomotives 







I-Electric 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 
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in the preceding year, and were divided 22 to company 
shops and 266 to contract builders. The railroads bought 
steam power chiefly for freight service, 179 units being 
so classified with 78 intended for freight and passenger 
service, 21 for passenger service, five for freight and 
switching service and five for switching service. 

Largest domestic steam locomotive order placed dur- 
ing the year and one of the most outstanding in many 
years from the standpoint of the number and size of the 
locomotives was the Southern Pacific’s $11,000,000 pur- 


January 3, 1942 


high as units of 1,500 hp. An analysis of orders placed 
for Diesel-electric and other internal-combustion type 
locomotives during 1941 and 1940 by horsepower and by 
class of buyer is presented in Table III. 

Leading purchases of Diesel-electric power by the car- 
riers included 18 freight locomotives of 5,400 hp. by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; nine 2,000-hp. passenger 
locomotives and six 1,000-hp. switchers by the Atlantic 
Coast Line; six 5,400-hp. freight and six 4,000-hp. pas- 
senger locomotives by the Baltimore & Ohio; 34 loco- 








Table III—Domestic Diesel Locomotive Orders by Horsepower, and by Class of Buyers 


Railroads 
1941 1940 


Horsepower : 

2 

17 

8 

42 

125 

202 

32 


428 


Industrial 
Cos. and 
Private 


Car Lines 
1941 1940 


United States 
Government 
1941 _ 1940 


2 


17 

8 

42 

141 

a 211 
167 71 


167 492 








chase of 50 engines in March. Included in this order 
were 40 of the road’s 4-8-8-2 type cab-ahead engines, 
among the heaviest and most powerful in the world, 
for. both freight and passenger service on the company’s 
mountain divisions, and ten 4-8-4 streamlined units of 
the daylight type, for service on fast passenger and mer- 
chandise freight trains. Other sizable steam locomotive 
purchases by railroads from contract builders included 
_ two 4-8-4 and eight 4-6-4 type for passenger service, 
and ten 2-6-6-6 type for freight service by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio; fifteen 4-6-6-4 type for freight service by the 
Delaware & Hudson; 25 4-8-4 type for freight service 
by the Grand Trunk Western; 14 2-8-4 type for freight 
service by the Louisville & Nashville; fifteen 4-8-2 type 
for freight service by the New York Central; fifteen 
2-8-4 type for freight service by the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis; fifteen 4-8-4 type for freight and passenger 
service by the St. Louis-San Francisco; and twenty 
4-6-6-4 and five 4-8-8-4 type for freight service by the 
Union Pacific. Orders for steam locomotives placed 
with railroad company shops during the year, all for 
freight service, comprised 16 2-8-8-2 type by the Norfolk 
& Western; five 4-8-2 type by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; and one 4-6-4-4 by the Pennsylvania. Leading 
domestic steam locomotive order other than by a railroad 
comprised eight of the 2-8-0 type for freight service by 
the United States War Department. 

Orders for 1,096 Diesel locomotives during 1941, rep- 
resent the greatest upsurge in Diesel-power buying in 
the history of this equipment. The carriers bought 684 
as compared with 428 in 1940, industrial companies and 
private car lines 245 as compared with 55, and the United 
States War and Navy Departments 167 as compared 
with nine. Diesel locomotives continued to be sought 
chiefly for switching service; 583 of the 684 ordered by 
the railroads were switchers. More significant, how- 
ever, was the purchase of 100 Diesel-electric locomotives 
of 2,000 or more horsepower for passenger and freight 
service, of which 64 were of 4,000 or 5,400 hp. 

One of the notable developments of the year was the 
flood of orders for Diesel switchers by industrial com- 
panies and Army and Navy ammunition and supply 
depots and bases. Although the bulk of these loco- 
motives were of less than 600 hp., purchases ranged as 


motives, including two 4,000-hp. and one 2,000-hp. pas- 
senger units and nine 1,000-hp., seventeen 600-hp. and 
five less than 600-hp. switchers by the Chicago & North 
Western; eighteen 1,000-hp. switchers by the Grand 
Trunk Western; 23 locomotives, including three 5,400- 
hp., one 4,050-hp. and one 2,700-hp. freight units, and 
fifteen 1,000-hp. and three 600-hp. switchers by the Great 
Northern; eight 4,000-hp. passenger units and twelve 
660-hp. switchers by the Louisville & Nashville ; 36 loco- 
motives including ten 2,000-hp. passenger and freight 
units and twenty 660-hp. and six 380-hp. switchers by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; 61 switchers in- 
cluding 45 of 1,000 hp., thirteen of 600 hp. and three of 





Table IV—Total Orders for Locomotives, 1929-1941 


US; 
Export 


Canadian 


(Incl. Export) Total 


* For division as between Steam, Diesel and Electric Locomotives, see 
Table I and chart. 





less than 600 hp. by the Southern Pacific; and 25 1,000- 
hp. switchers by the Union Pacific. 

Large purchases of Diesel-electric power by industrial 
companies included ten 193-hp. Diesel-hydraulic loco- 
motives by the Arundel Corporation; five of 300 hp., 
three of 400 hp. and two of 150 hp. by the Bates & 
Rogers Construction Co.; ten of 300 hp. and three of 
150 hp. by the Bethlehem Steel Company; two of 500 
hp., six of 400 hp., one of 300 hp., and one of 150 hp. 
by the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co.; two of 660 hp., 
three of 300 hp., and six of 150 hp. by the Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Company; ‘six of 1,000 hp. by the 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co:; six of 1,500 hp. 
and eight of 1,000 hp. by the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
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pany; and six of 1,000 hp. and two of 660 hp. by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 

The 38 electric locomotives ordered in 1941, 28 
railroads and 10 by industrial companies, compares with 
13 ordered in 1940, Largest order comprised five pas- 





Table V—Locomotives Built, 1929-1941 


U. S. 
Domestic Export Canadian Total 
1,047 57 3 1,107 
435 66 59 560 
338 16 1 355 
272 28 46 346 
526 44 45 615 
157 22 23 202 
184 17 + 205 
91 19 110 
57 6 63 
102 18 3 123 
181 17 24 222 
972 51 111 1,134 
926 139 96 1,161 








senger units and 15 designed for both passenger and 
freight-train service placed by the Pennsylvania with the 
carriers’ own shops. 


Large Export Orders Placed 


Orders placed in the United States for export during 
the year totaled 334 locomotives, 248 more than in 
1940 and by far the largest number placed for export in 
the 1929-1941, inclusive, cycle. These orders comprised 
273 steam, 39 Diesel and 22 electric locomotives as com- 
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pared with 55 steam, no Diesel and 30 electric loco- 
motives in the preceding year. 

Feature of 1941 export orders and chiefly accountable 
for the increase over 1940 were 200 steam locomotives 
purchased by the United States War Department under 
the Lease-Lend Act for export to an unannounced des- 
tination (probably Egypt to replace locomotives trans- 
ported to the Near. East to carry war supplies to Russia). 
Of the Mikado type, with 2-8-2 wheel arrangement and 
designed for use on standard-gage tracks, these loco- 
motives will be fueled by oil, develop tractive efforts of 
35,000 Ib. each and, without tender, weigh 205,000 Ib. 
Complying with urgent instructions of the Government, 
they will be completed early in 1942. 

Included also in lease-lend orders placed by the War 
Department during the year were 25 meter-gage, coal- 
burning engines of the 2-8-8-2 type to be exported to 
China for use primarily on a 275-mile stretch of track 
between Yunnan and the Burma border. The roadbed 
of this section of the Burma road is reported to be under 
construction by the Chinese and the new line will con- 
nect with British rails running northward from Ran- 
goon to the Burma-China border. These locomotives 
will be among the largest and most powerful ever built 
for narrow-gage tracks and each will develop a tractive 
effort of 64,600 lb. Boiler pressure is rated at 225 Ib. 
and horsepower at 3,000. Delivery is also expected in 
1942. Largest export order other than by the War 
Department comprised 33 steam locomotives for the 


(Continued on page 123) 








Steam Locomotive Orders in 1941 
For Service in the United States 






Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Alaska Railroad. ....0.s.scceee 1 4-8-2 Frt. & Pass. 268,000 43,100 22 x 30 May May '42 Baldwin 
Aliquippa & Southern......... 2 0-8-0 Sw. 31,000 59,500 25 x 28 April Jan. °42 American 
Bessemer & Lake Erie....... 2 2-10-4 Freight 520,000 96,700 21x 32 November 1942 Baldwin 
2 0-8-0 ,000 4,309 25 x 30 November 1942 American 
Bethlehem Steel Co........... 1*  Fireless Sw. WR. waeaesen 19 x 16 Dec. '40 May Heisler 
1 0-6-0 Se eA ie Pe ee September __.......... Vulcan 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 2 4-8-4 Pass. 504,000 68,300 27% x 30 January Jan. °42 Lima 
8 4-6-4 Pass. 442,000 52,000 25x a |e ong Dec.—1942 Baldwin 
10 2-6-6-6 Freight 695,000 110,200 24%x October uly '42 Lima 
Clinch Glee ac: wtiwne cos oo 8 4-6-6-4 Freight 620,000 101,120 22x . a cyl.) June pt. '42 American 
Conemaugh & Black Lick..... 2 0-8-0 Freight 230,800 55,400 bs de May October Lima 
Conn. Light & Power Co...... 1 Fireless Sw 100,000 ........ May Heisler 
Delaware & Hudson.......... 15 4-6-6-4 Freight 597,000 95,800 7036232(4 2” re ease American 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5 4-6-6-4 Freight 645,000 105,000 23 x 32 (4cyl) November Baldwin 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton..... 4 - 2-8-2 Freight 369,500 5,60 23 x 30 July Lima 
Grand Trunk Western........ 25 4-8-4 Freight 398,800 59,000 26 x 30 Dec.-Mar. ’42 American 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.. 1 Fireless Sw. 88,000 —.,...... 21x 19 February August Heisler 
Louisville & Nashville........ 14 2-8-4 Freight 438,500 65,290 25 x 32 July a a Baldwin 
Ralddle HGmiti ct. osc sono s 0s 1 Geared Sw. SP Sxdncoes 174% x 15 January April Heisler 
oe Chattanooga & St. 
PS ha Rn 4-8-4 Pass. & Frt. 385,000 57,000 25 x 30 June May °42 American 
New York COIR co eccedes 4-8-2 Freight 398,000 74,100T 25% x 30 May Mar. '42 fees 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15 2-8-4 Freight 423,500 64,100 25 x 34 June Mar. °42 
Norfolk & Western..........- 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 - yo af se 5 32 March Feb.-July '4 oe ll Shops 
10 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 -126,838C 25 & 90 x32 May Aug. *42- Company Shops 
152,206S (4 cyl, June '43 : 
Ozette Timber Co............ 1 SA al cece 181,000 38,200 13x 14 (3 cyl.) September September Lima 
PANAMA? cocina oe dasiee ease 6 2-6-0 Pass. & Frt. 155,000 30,000 19 x 24 February Dec.-1942 Porter 
Peansyivaliec.cksox ces sce ck ys le eee wena. icnsdas- lence’ © “Seeusave January December Company Shops 
1 4-6-4-4 Freight 580,000 96,250T 23 x 28 February May Company Shops 
1 8-4 Pass. 493,000 81,500F Turbine oe: - mamaames Baldwin 
: | age eee’ Ceeeween. eweemes yen Ae une May *42 Company Shops 
Pere Marquette............0 12 2-8-4 Freight 442,500 69,350 26 x 34 anuary November Lima 
Pickands, Mather & Co........ 1 0-8-0 Sw. 260,000 60,100 25 x 28 January June Baldwin 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & . 
OME Siete Sn aes a lav we 6 4-8-4 Pass. & Frt. 409,000 62,800 27 x 30 A Shlebecoeer aimee eee Baldwin 
St. Toutelian Francisco....... 5 4-8-2 Freight 419,200 77,350} 29 x 32 ay Feb. '42 Company Shops 
12 4-8-4 Frt. & Pass. 452,000 69,800 28 x 31 ee? OS - Speman Baldwin 
3 4-8-4 Frt. & Pass. 442,000 69,800 28 x 31 (See ec Baldwin 
Southern Pacific............08 10 4-8-4 Pass. 475,00 64,760 251% x 32 pO Si ae Pere? Lima 
40 4-8-8-2 Pass. & Frt. 657,900 124,300 26x 32 G-egk} Meee. lke cense Baldwin 
Union Electric Co..........005 1* Fireless Sw. SOG Ge. ici eens 30 x 26 Oct. °40 February Heisler 
Union: Paciiessccnieiis oe: 5 4-8-8-4 Freight = = .....e. « ise aa x 2 January December American 
cyl. 
20 4-6-6-4 pul Seceweee sesceece 21 x 32 May 1942 American 
United States Navy Dept...... 1 Doan oe! eames a el 2 ee eee Porter 
United States War a hse 8 2-8-0 Freight 178,000 37,100 21 x 26 September Jan.-Feb.'’42 Lima 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 10 2-8-4 Freight 415,000 64,135 25 x 34 July 1942 American 


{Tractive force including booster. 
*1940 totals ha a 


**Not included in totals. 





ve been siteced | to include these locomotives which were not reported last year. 
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United States —Export 


Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (For A. : 
Thun y Cia., Brazil) Freight 177,000 30,200 17°x 22 March Baldwin 
F.C. del Estado Villazon-Atocha 
(Bolivia) x Freight 195,000 41,000 22 x 24 November Baldwin 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works 
(India) Freight 66,000 13,300 12 x 18 May Baldwin 
National Railways of Mexico... Freight 125,000 26,500 18 x 22 November Baldwin 
Pass. 375,000 51,000 23% x 30 November Baldwin 
Pass. 375,000 51,000 23% x 30 November American 
Freight 15.x° 22 November American 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. : 
(Standard R.R.Co., La Geiba, 
17 x 22 1941 American 


Hon.) ies 
Sydney & Louisburg Freight 22 x 28 March April Baldwin 
United States War Dept Freight 21x 28 November " American 
7 Freight , 21x 28 November : Baldwin 
Freight 35,000 21x 28 November s Lima 
(Yunnan Burma R.R.)........ Freight 18 x 24 November American 
(For Newfoundland) 18 x 24 1941 American 


Canada 
Trdactive -- Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Service Weight f Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Canada Starch Co ‘ 14 x 22 1941 Montreal 
Canadian National Freight 392,220 25% x 30 April Montreal 
Canadian Pacific Pass. & Frt. 323,060 22 x 30 April Jan.-Sept. '42 Canadian 
1 Pass. & Frt. 323,000 22 x 30 October Jan.-Sept. °42 Canadian 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp.... 14x 22 1941 Montreal 


Canada —Export 


: . Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Newfoundland sieis 18 x 24 1941 Montreal 
Trinidad Government Railways 1941 Montreal 
1941 Montreal 


Electric Locomotives 


For Service in the United States 


Wheel Builder 
arrange- Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 

Service Weight power order delivery ment—Locomotive 
Quarry 117,000 1,040 January November West.- Differential 
Sw. 170,000 900 May General Electric 
Sw. 170,090 900 November General Electric 
Freight 500,000 February May-July '42 West.-Baldwin 
Pass. 468,400 January . '42 Company Shops 
Pass. 468,400 June Company Shops 
Pass. 256,000 February General Electric : 
Freight 158,000 January G.E.-Company Shops 
Sw. 170,000 May General Electric 
Sw. 200,000 May x General Electric 
Sw. 160,000 5 July General Electric 


4 


Purchaser 
Inland Lime & Stone Co 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corp 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Pennsylvania 


Piedmont & Northern, 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Utah Copper Co. 


_ 
em De on Ut ee 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


Export 


Wheel Builder 
: arrange- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 
Purchaser " Service Weight order delivery ment—Locomotive 
Chilean State Railways B.B Sw. 137,000 May Sept.-Oct. '42 West.-Baldwin 
Cia. Salitrea de Tarapoca Y Antofagarta.... Sw. 80,000 August General Electric 
International Nickel Co. . Sw. 130,000 July i: General Electric 
Sw. 200,000 July - General Electric 
Machino-Import (U.S.S. Sw. 70,000 January General Electric 


Diesel-Electric, Gas-Electric and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 


For Service in the United States 


‘ Builder 
Wheel Electrical Equipment- 
arrange Horse- Date of Date of Locomotive Builder- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight power order delivery Engine Builder 
Akron & Barberton Belt B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 220,000 660 October West.-Baldwin 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 

Northern Ohio Diesel-Elec. 230,000 September G. E.-American 
Alabama Drydock & Shipbldg. Co. Diesel-Hyd. 55,000 May Whitcomb 
Alabama Great Southern Diesel-Elec. 190,500 May Aug.-Sept. G. E.-American 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern.. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 ay August G. E.-Cummins 
Alameda Belt Line Diesel-Elec. 1941 G. E.-American 
Alan Wood Steel Co Sw. Diesel Hyd. November Whitcomb 

1A-A1A) ; Diesel-Elec. November Electro-Motive 

Sw. Diesel-Elec. : 650 February Whitcomb 

Diesel-Elec. July Whitcomb 
Diesel-Hyd. May Whitcomb 
Diesel-Elec. November G. E.-Cummins 
Diesel-Elec. November G. E.-Cummins 
Diesel-Elec. October G. E.-Cummins 
Diesel-Elec. 5 January i G. E.-Cummins 
Diesel-Elec. September Whitcomb | 
Diesel-Elec. 5 Nov. '40 February West.-Baldwin 
Diesel-Elec. March 3 G. E.-Cater 
Diesel-Hyd. 66,000 July Whitcomb 


w 
' 
w 


PROPOR 
wer woh 


Aluminum Ore Co 
American Bridge Co 


American Car & Foundry Co 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co..... 
American Steel & Wire Co 

Ann Arbor 

Arcade & Attica 

Arundel Corp. & Cons. Engrng. Co. 


ww wo wos 


Se tO Gt Dt Ge 
eke hohe de oho hocdeckeskos) 


_ 


*1940 totals have been adjusted to include these locomotives which were not reported last year. 




















Purchaser 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 


ta & St. Andrews Bay...... 
Goote Coast Line 


ic Steel Co...... Maiiaeicarad 
Atlantic EP. 


Badger & Son, 
oe Ci ke tes 


Baltimore & Ohio............... 
Baltimore & Ohio ChicagoTerminal 

Refractories. ..........+05 
a & Rogers Const. Co. 


Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bingham & Garfield 


Birmingham Southern 
Boston & Maine............... 


Brecon Loading Co 


Bridgeport Works 
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ee ee 


Ce 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min. & 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 


Central of Georgia 


Central of New Jersey 


Central Vermont..........0s05. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 


Chicago Short Line............. 
Cecianatl, New Orleans & Texas 
CUES ecbebleiandeebaskcnecens 


Columbia Steel Co............0 

Commonwealth Edison Co....... 

Consolidated Steel Corp. 

Continental Steel Co. 
y & Zimmermann, Inc 
(For U. S. Govt.) 


Defense Plant Corp... ee 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 
Detroit Edison Co..... 


Mig totals have been adjusted to include these locomotives which were not reported last year. 
ote A—Booster units of 1,350 hp. each for use with control units purchased during 1940. 
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Wheel 
arrange- 
ment Service 
B-B See Note A 
4(B-B) Freight 
A1A-A1A 6 
B-B Sw. 
A1A-A1A Pass. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
4(B-B) Freight 
2(A1A-A1A) Pass. 
2(A1A-A1A) Pass. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. & Frt. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
C Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
2(A1A-A1A) Pass. 
A1A-A1A Pass. 
B-B Ww. 
B-B Ww. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
A1A-A1A Pass. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
2(A1A-A1A) Pass. 
B-B Frt. & Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
yaa Pass. 
4(B-B) Freight 
Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
A1A-A1A Pass. 
C-C Pass. 
Cc Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
4(B-B) Freight 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
_B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
4(B-B) Freight 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


‘Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Peo t= ay 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
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AGE 


264,000 
870,000 


130,000 


Horse- 
power 


Date of 
order 





November 
November 
October 
1941 


‘January 


June 
May 
May 
June 
October 
August 


June 
March 
November 
November 








Date of Locomotive Builder- 
delivery Engine Builder 
September Electro-Motive 
Nov.-Sept.’42Electro-Motive 
Tenuate Electro-Motive 
saat ‘ G. E.-American 
Feb.-Apr.’42 Electro-Motive 
December West.-Baldwin 
Feb. ’42 G. E.-American 
Mar. "42 Electro-Motive 
daa ahaha hitcomb 
July G. E.-Cummins 
Sdienieacae Whitcomb 
Due ya ete Electro-Motive 
June-July Electro-Motive 
Ka eblawale Electro-Motive 
Apr.May’42 Electro-Motive 
Sept. '42 Electro-Motive 
August G. E.-Cummins 
April G. E.-Cummins 
May G. E.-Cummins 
May G. E.-Cummins 
August G, E.-American 
October G, E.-American 
Mar. °42 G. E.-American 
Apr. '42 West.-Baldwin 
Sept. °42 Electro-Motive 
April G, E.-Cummins 
August G. E.-Cummins 
August G, E.-Cummins 
September G. E.-Cummins 
October G. E.-Cummins 
PREP ST Whitcomb 
i baa wit Whitcomb 
an. '42 G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
December’ G. E.-American 
niaaawka G, E.-American 
July G. E.-Cater. 
December G. E.-Cater. 
Oct.-Nov. Electro-Motive 
November  Electro-Motive 
eatedes G. E.-Hercules 
ead G. E.-Hercules 
August G. E.-Cummins 
woeawnas G. E.-Cummins 
October Electro-Motive 
1942 Electro-Motive 
ree G, E.-Cummins 
October G. E.-American 
Feb. ’42 Electro-Motive 
Feb. '42 Electro-Motive 
November G. E.-American 
January West.-Baldwin 
anuary West.-Baldwin 
December  Electro-Motive 
December  _Electro-Motive 
November G. E.-American 
Feb. '42 West.-Baldwin 
Dec.-Jan.’42 G. E. American 
Jan. '42 Electro-Motive 
October G, E.-American 
July-Sept Whitcomb 
August Whitcomb 
an. '42 Whitcomb 
r Whitcomb 
dauusden Electro-Motive 
August Electro-Motive 
August G. E.-American 
Apr.-May  G. E.-American 
November G. E.-American 
Jan. °42 G, E.-American 
nacaceins G. E.-American 
1941 Electro-Motive 
1941 General E! 
1941 Electro-Motive 
1941 Electro-Motive 
Mar. °42 Electro-Motive 
Jan. '42 Electro-Motive 
Oct.-1942 West.-Whit.-Cater. 
November G. E.-American 
july G. E.-American 
ovember G. E.-Cater. 
an. '42 West.-D. B.-Cater 
ptember Electro-Motive 
November’ Electro-Motive 
September Electro-Motive 
Jan.-Feb. Dav.-Besler 
August G. E.-American 
November G. E.-American 
Oct.-Nov. Electro-Motive 
September West.- D. B.-Cater. 
<aaateue West.-Baldwin 
May-July Electro-Motive 
Dec.-Feb.’42 Electro-Motive 
November . E.-American 
September G. E.-American 
July G. E.-Cummins 
sendewas Electro-Motive 
April G, E.-Cummins 
a G, E.-Cummins - 
May West-. Baldwin 
May West.-Baldwin 
eaabuade Whitcomb 
as Daa G. E.-American 
May G. E.-Cummins 
Mar. *42 Electro-Motive 
August G. E.-Cater 
May-Aug. West.-Baldwin 
September G. E.-American 
ER PA Electro-Motive 
ale aie nae G. E.-Cummins 


Builder 


Electrical Equipment - 
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Rlectrical Hany 

ectrica, uipment. 

Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 


Date of 
delivery 


Date of 
order 


Horse- 


Type Weight power 


o 


Purchaser 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton....... 
Dewey Portland Cement Co...... 
Dolese Bros 

Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I.... 


East Erie Commercial 

Edgewater Steel Co 
Electro-Metallurgical Co...... aye 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 


Erie City Iron Works 

Federal Barge Lines Co 

Florida East Coast 

Ford, Bacon & Davis. . 

Ft. Worth & Denver City 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Co..... 


General Electric Co... 


General Tire Eng. Co 
Goodyear Engineering Corp 
Grand Trunk Western 


Great Lakes Steel Corp 
Great Northern 


Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio............ 
Gulf Shipbldg. Co 

Hercules Powder Co. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp 
Hunkin-Conkey Const. Co....... 


Illinois Central 


Inland Steel Co. 


International Great Northern.... 


J-M Service Corp.......-s2+00. ‘ 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Johns-Manville Service Co....... 
Kansas City Southern 


Kansas City Terminal 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co..... 


Lehigh Valley 
Litchfield & Madison 
Lone Star Defense Corp 


Los Angeles Junction 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Louisiana Shipyards, Inc 


Louisiana Southern ; 
Louisville & Nashville........ o3e 


Lukens Steel Co. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Maine Central..... 


Manufacturers Railway... 
Marquette Cement Co........... 
Marquette Construction Co. 
Mason Co., Silas. 

Maxon Construction Co 
Michigan Limestone & Chem. Co. 


Midvale Co 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


Minnesota Transfer 

Mississippi Export ‘ 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt.. 
Missouri Pacific..:..... bin osieak 


Monarch Cement Co 


_ 
NWUNNRE RE RENNER NOR eR ON ee eee Ree 
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—&e 


wee ee BS ee te Go Go 


ppppy 


boohoo he ho do ho) 


WOW Wh 


Pw 
wey 

by 
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Rd. 
Freight 
Freight 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Freight 


Rd. & Sw 


Freight 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw. 


B 
B-B 
B-B 
2(A1A-A1A) 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
Cc 

B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 


B-B 
A1A-A1A 
B-B 

‘B 
B 


Loos 


Toledo Teepe deo[o-]er 
PI RR oe af ec 
WOW ME Pommy 


ahah 
RO te 


PREPPED Pomme 
wma oD 


Ppp 
lesfovfechvoleoleoes) 


b~< 
> 


1A-A1A) 


oe 
wo 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Pass. 
We 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


S 
A-A1A) 
S 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


*Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
-Gasoline-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. - 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


198,000 


,000 
230,000 


88,000 
198,000 
88,000 
88,000 
96,800 
90,000 
88,000 
198,000 
220,000 
250,000 
231,700 
616,000 
100,000 
46,000 


February 

anuary 
ptember 

1941 

April 

July 

September 

September 

October 

November 


May 
September 
January 
June 
June 
October 
August 
August 
September 
October 
April 
June 
June 
1941 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
November 
November 
October 
1941 
February 
March 
— 
anuary 
April 
June 
January 
February 
January 
January 
February 
October 
1941 
April 
April 
July 
July 


July 
September 
February 
February 
November 
1941 

April 
September 


November 
i poeey 

ruary 
194 1 


April 
February 
September 
April 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
anuary 
January 
March 
January 
July 





May-Aug. 


September 
October 

September 
September 


August 
Oct.-1942 
Dec.-Jan.’42 


September 
October 
October 
August 
September 
Sept.-Oct. 
July °42 
July '42 
July 42 
December 
April 
March 
August 
June 
April 


September 
December 
December 
Feb. °42 
une 
December 


August * 
Sept.-Oct. 
November 
August 


June-July 
August 
July 
‘October 
M 


ay 
July 


Electro-Motive 
Dav.-Besler 

G. E.-Cummins 
.-American 
.-Hercules 

.-Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
.-Hercules 

Cummins 
Cummins 


we 


RADAMOOD 


ol cotesteo| coi cs| 


an 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 
Whitcomb 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
G, E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummings 
. E.-Cummings 
. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Bald. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
General Electric 
G. E.-American 
Whitcomb 
G. E. Cummins 
G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cumming 
WhitcombeLe Roi 
Whitcomb 
G, E.-Cununins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 


Fate-R. 11.-Cooper-Begs, 
Fate-R. 11.-Cooper- Ress. 


Electro-Motive 
General Electric 
G. E.-Cater, 
G, E.-American 
G. E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G., E.-American 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cater. 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Whitcomb 
Whitcomb 

G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
E.-Cummins 
West-. Baldwin 

. E.-Cater. 
E.-Cater. 
E.-American 
E 

E. 


9 


QAM 


. 


.-Cummins 

.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
hitcomb 
. E.-American 
. E.-American 
hitcomb 
hitcomb 
E.-American 


G. E.-Cater. 

G. E.-American 
G. E.-Cater 

G. E.-Cater. 
West.-Whit.-Her. 
West.-D. B.-Her. 
G. E.-Hercules 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
G, E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


QQ 


=9 


PZEOO 
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Purchaser 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Newburgh & South Shore....... 
New Orleans & Northeastern..... 


New Orleans Public Belt....... 

Newport News ee & 
Dire Pree COb en eka see ka 00 

New York Central...) : cae wa owen 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


New York, Ontario & Western... 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western... 
No. Carolina Shipbuilding Co..... 


Northeast Oklahoma..... eek 
Northern Pacific... 


Northern Pacific Term. Co. of Ore. 
Ohio & Morenci... 2... ..-.ccsee. 


Oregon Shipbuilding Corp........ 
Patapsco & Back Rivers........ 


Pennsylvania........ Bite Wecomatae 
Pennsylvania Forge Co.......... 
Peoria & Pekin Union.......... 
Pere Marquette....... SHES wien 


Permanente Corp. (California)... 
Phila., Bethlehem & New England 


Phoenix Iron CT a i ae 
Portland Terminal.............. 
Proctor & Gamble.,........... r 
(P. & G. Defense Corp.).. z 
OMEN ciel scr as bala eevee 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.. 
Reading: so... 0%: Verwaae eee ey 


Remington Arms Co.. 


seeressce 


Republic Mining & Mfg. Co... 
Republic Steel Co............... 
7. Fredericksburg & 
Roebling 's of Se Co., . ohn A. eee 
Louis-San Francisco. . 


St. Paul Union Depot........... 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf.. 22: 
Sanderson & Porter............. 


Scullim Stee? Goi... oe eee cece 
Seaboard Air Line.............. 


Sheffield Steel Corp...... fewer : 
— Steel Corp. of Texas.... 
Sherwin-Williams Defense....... 


SOU NRONO 6 oink is ace cece c's 
MAGNONS Soo xs ccacow soe eess 


Southern Pacifie.......'......06. 


Spokane, Coeur D’ Alene & Palouse 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle..... 


Steelton & Highspire........... 
Stone & Webster praene. Co.. 
Tennessee Central............. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 


Tennessee Products Co 
Terminal R. R tS 


R. Assoc. of St. Louis 


* 


_ 


-_ 
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Wheel 
arrange- : 
ment Service 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
-B Sw. 
2(B-B) Freight 
Ke Sw. 
B- Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B 
A1A-A1A Pass. & Frt 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Frt. & Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
2(A1A-A1A) Pass 
B Ww. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Frt. & Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Frt. & Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Ww. 
A1A-A1A Pass. 
4(B-B) — 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw.’ 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Freight 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw.” 
B-B Sw. 
B-B Sw. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


. Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Hyd. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
198,000 
220,000 
264,000 
250,000 
198,000 
198,000 
230,000 
250,000 
450,000 
220,000 


90,000 


160,000 
240,000 
100 


264, 000 
220, 000 


*1940 totals have been adjusted to include these locomotives which were not reported last year. 


Horse- 
power 


660 


Date of 
order 


May 

June 
June 
June 
June 
April 
April 

May 
October 
September 


January 
Dec. ’40 
June 
June 
June 
December 
December 
March 
April 

May 
November 
June 

July 
February 
April 
December 
January 
January 
January 
December 
1941 

June 
November 
December 
November 
November 
May 

May 
March 
December 
February 
March 
November 
November 


Date of 

delivery 
August 
October 
September 
December 
December 
June 
June 
Nov.-Dec. 
Oct. °42 
December 


Apr.-July 
September 
Dec.-Apr.’42 
Dec.-Jan.’42 
Dec.-1942 
May 

August 

Apr. '42 


March 
May-June 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


Sept.-Oct. 
May 
July 


August 


Jan. °42 
August 
an. °42 
ov.-Dec. 
May 
ye uly 
uly 
August 





Builder 


Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 


G. E.-American 
West.-Baldwin 

West.-Baldwin 

Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 


G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Baldwin 

West.-Baldwin 

Electro-Motive 
G., E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Wr, gaan 

E.-Cater. 

LE, -American 
E.-American 
. E.-Cater. 
. i 
E 
E 


-American 


PPMPEPOOH 


E.-American 
G. E. 73S 
West.-D. B.-Cater, 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-Cummins 
West.- Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Whitcomb 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Whitcomb 
. E.-American 
.-American 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
.-American 
.-American 
.-American 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 


ted a od ttt 


AARHAAROP ADH 


G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-American 
West.-Whitcomb 
Dav.-Besler 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-Cater. 
West.-Baldwin 
E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
Whitcomb 


Dec.-May’ 42 Electro-Motive 
Oct.-Nov.’42 Electro-Motive 


December  Electro-Motive 
November G. E.-American 
Sept.-Nov. West.-Baldwin 
whaawane G. E.-Cummins 
cuohotes Whitcomb 
thwaves ‘ Whitcomb 
agaewss ‘ G, E.-American 
cadeceuas G. E.-American 
October Electro-Motive 
August G. E.-American 
October West.-Baldwin 
October West.-Baldwin 
wugdaus G. E.-Cater. 
ch West.-Baldwin 
June-July §West.-Baldwin 
pa gee a - West.-Baldwin 
occas Electro-Motive 
neadotna Electro-Motive 
Suetaeraee : G. E.-American 
eaeeaes G. E.-American 
Apr. °42 Electro-Motive 
October G. E.-American 
September G.E.-Cummins 
aadewardt Whitcomb 
November G. E.-American 
February G. E.-American 
Apr-May  G. E.-American 
i iakeuwa & E.-American 
err es G. E.-Cummins 
Nov.-Dec.’42 G. E.-American 
Nov.-Dec.’42 G. E.-American 
July West.-Baldwin 
ccweaees os West.-Baldwin 





Purchaser No. 
Term. R.R. Assoc. of St.Louis (Cont.) 2 


Texas & New Orleans 


me Cn Ga et Gn DO 


Texas Pacific-Mo. Pacific Term. 
R. R. of New Orleans 

Tidewater Assn. Oil Co 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Todd California Shipbldg. Corp.. . 


Union Carbide Co 
Union Pacific 
Union Railroad 


CTU ee ee ND ee ee ee 


NS 


United States Navy Dept 


United States War Dept 


— 


Upper Merion & Plymouth... ‘ate Z 


Vanadium Corp. of America 
Wa 


Wabash Portland Cement Co..... 
Walsh Construction Co 


Washington & Old Dominion. 
Western Maryland 


Western Pacific 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co... 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Wickwire Bros 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.... 


4 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
6 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
10 
2 
1 
2 
9 
0 

- § 
5 
2 
5 
0 
0 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Purchaser 
Aluminum Co. of Canada 


Canadian Furnace 

Canadian Pacific Munitions, Ltd.. 
General Supply Co. of Canada... 
Iran 

Leste Brazeleiro, Brazil 

Mexican Government Railroad... 


oe Pee Reh ” 


Robergal & Saguenay..........0. 


Wheel 
arrange- 
ment 


SE. Se. ee as 
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11 PRMD 
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' 
A 


Wheel 
arrange- 
ment 
B-B 
B-B 

B 
B 
B-B 
B 
B 
B 
B-B 
B-B 


Service 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Service 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elee. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
Diesel-Elec: 


Diesel-Elec. ° 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gasoline 

Diesel-Elec. 


197,800 - 


198,000 


176,000 
110,000 


160,000 


Export 


_ Type 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Hyd. 


Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
100,000 
100,000 


110,000 


Horse- 
power 
1,000 
1,000 


Date of 
order 


November 
November 


February 
March 


1941 
August 
uly 
January 
August 
March 
August 
April 
May 
November 
November 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
September 
November 
March 
November 
November 
December 
February 
February 
June 
March 
May 
December 
October 
December 
April 
Ge 
ovember 
December 
December 
January 
January 
February 
February 
May 
May 





September 


January 
February 
oar 


i 
October 
January 
June 
October 
October 
April 


June 
August 
June 
June 
June 
October 
Feburary 


Feburary 
July 


August 
January 


Date of 
delivery 


July-Aug. 
Aug.-Sept. 
May '42 

Sept. °42 

March 


Dec.- “age. 42 


Feb. 
t. 


September 
September 
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Electri al Baul 

lectrica! uipment- 

Locomotive Builder. 
Engine Builder 


Electro-Motive 
. E.-American 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 


E.-American 
E.-Cummins 
33 -Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
£ E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 
E.-American 
E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
.-Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
= Poca 


Fate-Root-Heath 
Fate-Root-Heath 


General Electric 
ger Electric 
.-Cooper- Bess. 
.-Cooper- Bess. 
.-Cummins 
"~Cummins 
.-Cummins 
.-Cooper- Bess. 
.-Cater. 
Cummins 
~Cummins 
Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 


aM ea meat ht 
BS 


Vulcan , 
Vulcan-Le Roi 
West.-Vul.-Cum. 
West.-Vul.-F. M. 
Midwest-Waukesha 
Fate R. H.-Cater. 
G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Whitcomb 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
E.-American 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
Whitcomb - 
Whitcomb 
Whitcomb 
G. E.-Cater. 
West.- Baldwin 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 


December 
Feb.-Mar.’42 G. E.-American 


delivery 


August 
Octeber 


Whitcomb 
Whitcomb 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
Plymouth 
G. E.-Cummins 


El eon t 

lectrica uipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 

Engine Builder 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

Whitcomb ; 

Dav.-Besler-Cummins 
E.-American 

Whitcomb 


. Dav.-Besler-Cater. 


Dav.-Besler-Cater. 
G. E.-Cater. 

G. E.-Cater. 
Whitcomb 









Passenger Cars Ordered in 1941 


Total of 548 cars purchased for domestic service is largest since 


193'7—Deliveries restricted by lack of priorities rating 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate Editor 


RDERS for passenger-train cars placed with con- 
O tract car builders and railroad company shops for 
service in the United States during the year 1941 
totaled 548 cars. This compares with 389 cars purchased 
in 1940, an increase of 159 cars or 41 per cent, and rep- 
resents the largest yearly volume placed during the past 
decade, 1931-1941, inclusive, with the single exception of 
the 679 cars ordered in 1937. The increase of 159 cars 
over 1940 is attributable chiefly to the larger volume of 
sleeping cars ordered by the Pullman Company, 178 in 
1941 as against 53 in 1940, an increase of 125 cars. 
Most of the buying occurred during the early months 
of the year, 494 cars of the total of 548 being placed 
during the first six months. An additional 40 cars were 
ordered in July and but 14, including ten from a rail- 
road’s own shop, in the remaining five months, during 
which deliveries became uncertain due to the placing of 





Table I—Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1941 


moe seewoe im the Unites Staten i... seek ops ecsadiencewevcecee 548 
Ot Cure. SECT. Te: UTNtCR * EMNOES oo. 6 5 06 0c Sie iereieleiciee Oude clnwee 19 
MGR GODUICO I CRMAOM. Cas Saws co wa owe! dials oe-00 wad w lala Ke sia aae 72 

CERN CORON las io eie eo haslack od oe OR eS OUD Oe Mad neo 639 





priority ratings on many of the materials used in passen- 
ger-train car construction, diverting these materials to 
other purposes. The comparatively heavy purchases of 
the first six months continued a wave of passenger-car 
equipment buying inaugurated by the railroads in the 
last six months of 1940, during which 326 of the 389 
cars ordered in that year were placed. Thus during the 
12-month period, July, 1940, to June, 1941, inclusive, a 
total of 820 cars were ordered. 

In addition to the 178 sleeping cars, 1941 purchases 
chiefly included 192 coaches, 26 diners and 117 cars for 
express, baggage or mail service. Orders were allocated, 
40 cars to railroad company shops and 508 to contract car 
builders. Only ten of the 389 cars ordered in 1940 were 
placed with the railroads’ own shops, four by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and six by the Missouri 
Pacific. Company shop orders in 1941 included 19 
coaches and two coach-baggage cars by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; five M. U. motor-coaches 


800 
700 22- 





500 








Q 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 





Domestic Orders for Passe 


1935 


and five trailer-coaches by the Long Island; four mail, 
one baggage-express and one business car by the Mis- 
souri Pacific; and three coaches by the Pennsylvania. 
Large purchases from car builders included 59 cars of 
various types by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 16 
by the Atlantic Coast Line, 25 by the Chicago & North 
Western, and 32 by the New York Central (95 addi- 
tional cars were ordered by this road in December, 1940) ; 
70 cars (including 30 chair, 30 baggage and 10 mail- 
baggage) by the Union Pacific, 25 baggage-express 
cars by the Southern, 20 coaches by the Chesapeake & 





Table II—Orders for Passenger-Train Cars 1929-1941 


’ U. S. 
Domestic (A) Export 


Year Canadian Total 
GR ot a eee as 548 19 72 639 
eee ere 389 21 65 475 
RUG iG tla. oa eata wate 320 28 87 (Inc. export) 435 
BU Osis oo al lo ee 274 mes 24 298 
BN Scars ede oka Rati 679 ast 99 778 
ORS 6 ie a ccvic (ate wielwes eh 425 vas 10 435 
REE ok Sak eS toe kek 95 a: 16 111 
DEM 2 - Pasiw sh a nbentes 388 15 ae 403 
1 CS SS eee Ee 6 a ; 6 
REE oS Saad a ee eas he 39 ea «4 39 
RPE? Soe ctrwlk Sawin cava 11 21 11 43 
i. CER A -nee ae 648 15 203 866 
EWA (hoe capiseceeues 2,322 33 122 2,477 


(A)—In certain instances domestic orders placed in December are not 
reported until following year. Statistics for years 1929-1940 are adjusted 
to eliminate this overlap. 





Ohio and 15 coaches by the Norfolk & Western. The 
United States War Department ordered five coaches in 
1941 as compared to seven cars for hospital service in 
1940. The War Department also had pending at the 
close of the year inquiries for 33 narrow-gage cars, in- 
cluding 16 coaches, two dining, five sleeping, three bag- 
gage, three mail and four express cars, and two standard- 
gage cars, including one coach and one passenger-bag- 
gage car, the materials for which were reported to receive 
an A-l-c priority rating. Other orders are presented in 
detail in the appended tables which list the class, length, 
seating capacity, weight, date of order, date of delivery 
and builder of each car. 

Comprehended in the above statistics are all revenue 
passenger-train cars, including separate members of 
articulated units, but excluding those containing power 
plants. These latter are listed as rail-motor cars. So- 





-Train Cars 





1936 


1937 


1938 1939 1940 1941 








called “cars,” devoted entirely to the housing of power 
plant facilities, and without space for revenue traffic, are 
listed under “locomotives” and published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

During 1941, one rail-motor car was ordered for 
domestic service, by the Missouri Pacific, as against eight 
ordered in 1940, four by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and four by the Illinois Central. No foreign 
orders for rail-motor cars were reported in 1941 as com- 
pared with 26 ordered for export in 1940. 

The foreign passenger-train car order reported during 





Table II—Passenger-Train Cars Built 1929-1941 


U.S. 
Export Canadian 
8 32 
28 30 
ast 27 
38 
70 
10 


Domestic 


(Inc. export) 


15 

66 
210 
162 


2i 
40 
20 





the year comprised 19 coaches for export to Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa. This compares with 21 coaches 
ordered for export in 1940. Pending in the American 
market at the year’s end, were inquiries for a total of 
122 all-steel, light-weight cars for the National Railways 
of Mexico, including sixteen 70-ft. first-class coaches, 
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sixty-four 70-ft. second-class coaches, 20 express, 20 
mail-baggage and two business cars. 

The Canadian National ordered 25 coaches, 15 bag- 
gage and seven mail cars from Canadian car builders in 
1941 as compared with 25 baggage and five express-mail 
cars in the preceding year; and the Canadian Pacific, 
25 coaches from its own shops as against a like number 
of coaches from its shops and ten express-baggage cars 
from a car builder in 1940. 

Passenger-train car building during the year failed to 
keep pace with the increased volume of orders—due 
chiefly to shortages of critical materials. Builders were 
handicapped by the lack of a priorities rating for mate- 
rials for passenger-car construction. This was reflected 
in dwindling orders during the later months of the year 
and clouds the outlook for new passenger-car buying 
during 1942. Deliveries in 1941 totaled 299 cars for 
domestic service and eight for export as compared with 
142 for domestic service and 28 for export in 1940. De- 
livery expectations as reported in the appended tables, 
however, indicate large numbers of cars scheduled for 
completion during the early months of 1942, including 
some which were ordered back in 1940. Five rail-motor 
cars were built for domestic service during the year and 
21 for export. Canadian builders reported completion 
of 32 cars in 1941 as against 30 in 1940. 

The appended tables of orders placed were compiled 
from information supplied by the railroads, which has 
been checked against lists of orders received by car 
builders, this latter data being made available through 
the courtesy of the American Railway Car Institute. 








Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1941 


For Service in the United States 


Length Seating 
Ft; I 


Class 


Lunch-Ctr.-Diner 83 

Diner 83 

Club-Lounge 79 

Chair 83 

Bag.-Mail 73 

Bag.-Mail-Storage 

Diner 

Mail-Storage 

Coach 

Diner 

Din.-Lounge 

Lounge-Obs. 

P.-Bag.-Dorm.-L. 

Coach ; 

Coach 

Bag.-Tap Rm. 

Coach 

Coach 

Diner 

Parlor 

Bag.-M.-Tav. 

Bag.-M.-Tav. 

Express 

Coach 

Coach-Bag. 

Coach 

Diner 

Exp-Bag. 

Pass.-Bag.-Dorm. 

Diner 

Tav.-Obs. 

Chair 

Diner 

Coach 

M. U. Motor Coach 80 

Trailer-Coach 80 
ail 

Business 

Bag.-Exp. 

Mail-Storage 

Bag.-Exp. 

Mail-Bag. 

Coach 

Coach-Grill 

Diner-Lounge 

Coach 

Coach 

Coach 

Coach 

Mail-Bag. 

Tav.-L.-Bag. 

Parlor 

Diner 

Coach 

Obs.-Buffet 


Purchaser 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 


Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
Long Island 


Missouri Pacific 


>>> 
ana 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
New York Central 


Cocooonn: SDODONWNVNVOASCKWWOADASCSSOSODSOWWHODOWBDWWwWOorooocoeo 


n. 


Date of 
Order 


March 
March 
May 

May 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


Date of 
Delivery 


December 
December 
Dec.-Apr. 
Dec.-Apr. ’ 
Dec.-Apr. 
Dec.-Apr. 
Dec.-Apr. 
Dec.-Apr. ’ 
Feb. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
Mar. ’42 
Feb. 742 
Apr. °42 
November 
Oct.-Nov. 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Jan.-Mar. 42 


Builder 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
i St. Louis Car 
arch Company Shops 
March Company Shops 
March Budd 


May Budd 
May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
May Budd 
May Budd 
Budd 


May 

May Budd 

April Pullman-Standard 

August Budd 

September Company Shops 

September Company Shops 

January Company Shops 

January Company Shops 

January Company Shops 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

November 

Dec. ’40 

Dec. ’40 

Dec. ’40 

January 

yenueey 
anuary 

January 

January 

January 


Weight 
120,160 
116,900 
108,100 
111,790 


Capacity 


128,667 
108,240 
120,000 


113,070 
115,260 
108,240 
121,200 
126,400 
125,000 
109,550 
115,570 
112,240 
124,200 
114,140 
118,140 


Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Press Steel Car 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
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Length Seating Date of Date of ; 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Maetolk Ge WOMEED 20... eve cee sntesces 15 Coach 85 10 60 117,600 March October Pullman-Standard 
Mn SYLVMIGBA <6, 4.8 oro <lela's S16 vino eisins bane 3 AC* Coach 85 0 60 118,400 Nov. ’40 June Pullman-Standard 
1 Coach 85 0 92 149,000 March July Company Shops 
2AC Coach 85 0 88 TiGGe eee oS cae wanes Company Shops 
12 AC Coach 85 0 60 112,835 June Feb. ’42 Budd 
Pullman Company ......2..cecceceecee 131 Sleeping Bes i Mibaruapen, foe 2 * (MR Pee nena Pullman-Standard 
44 Sleeping el as pea ee aa 7S = ewdeuad Pullman-Standard 
3 Sleeping ee ng. see anes ener: i) y paewna Pullman-Standard 
RODE aie eiein «4 s30'c “ini nloinie's os aeviqjaie ote 25 Bag.-Exp. 70 9 5 115,000 July Jan.-Mar. ’42 St. Lous Car 
WMT MMCUME o's clove op nadine ye cote se ees 30 AC Chair 84 9 48 135,388 March Feb. ’42 Pullman-Standard 
30 Baggage 84 6 ve 135,902 March Dec.-Jan. 42 Pullman-Standard 
10 Bag.-Mail 84 6 Le 138,902 March December Pullman-Standard 
United States War Dept.—Engineering ‘ 
ME DSS Ue coteataa gobs whe echo reer ews 5 * Coach ‘gare a 77,000 July Dec.-Jan. ’42 Edwards 
5 sp Hospital “eo es con i, A eawaes Dec. ’40 April Haffner-Thrall 
a” Hospital Orderly sores Me sveue! eeeg April Haffner-Thrall 
tS Hospital Office acres “a ccenes, Dege*40 April Haffner-Thrall 
i fs Hospital Kitchen .. .. Sa.) eee Dec. ’40 April Haffner-Thrall 
f 1° Hospital Diner as alt hes ates Dec. ’40 April Haffner-Thrall 
LOPES ENR ooa gc site 0706 bb ce Uo cna we 4 Chair 85 0 56 113,860 June December Budd 


AC—Indicates cars are air-conditioned. 
* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 


Export 
Length Seating Date of Date of e 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Mozambique (Port, E. Africa).......... 19 Coach ae ae + itaeeet Maw =  sveaes ee Pullman-Standard 
Canada 
Length Seating Date of Date of . 
Purchaser No. Class ~- Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
PMRRCAT:: NRAMIOMSE 5 625. 9.o rere 0. Hrond eceores 7 Mail 77 3% ew aa nee March December National Steel 
15 Baggage 77 3% a me Ye August 1942 National Steel 
: : 25 Coach 74 0 G4. - yx cewe Ween. &  ceaslnneae Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Pacific ............-++...04. 25 Coach 82 10% 72 122,200 April 1942 Company Shops 


Rail-Motor Cars 


For Service in the United States 








Length of 
Type of Horse- Seating Bagg. Compt. : 
Road No. Power Plant Power Capacity Ft. In. Weiglit Builder 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ......... 2 AC*  Diesel-Elec. 384 oe eer ee 129,820 Budd-Her.-G.-E. 
. P P 2AC* Diesel-Elec. 384 4 eke ae 133,810 Budd-Her.-G.-E. 
Missouri Pacific ......... adiatinoew omens 1AC- Oil-Hydraulic 450 34 aig 106,000 a.c.f.-Waukesha 
AC—Indicates cars are air-conditioned. ; 
* 1940 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were ordered last year. 
Locomotive Orders in Railway Age. While the information set forth is be- 
1941 L f lieved to be reliable, the Railway Age does not guaran- 
argest Since 1923 tee the statistical accuracy or completeness of the tables 
(Continued from page 115) or totals drawn therefrom. The statistics are intended 


National Railways of Mexico including 20 standard- ‘° permit comparisons of this year’s business with that 


gage 4-8-4s, seven narrow-gage 2-6-6-2s and six narrow- of preceding years and it is felt the results shown satisfy 
gage 2-8-Os. this requirement to all practical purposes. 


Reports of locomotive installations and retirements 
steam locomotives including 74 for local service and ™ade by the Car Service Division of the Association of 
five for export. Of these, the Canadian National pur- American Railroads will not agree with Railway Age 
chased 35 and the Canadian Pacific 37. totals of locomotives ordered and built, inasmuch as the 
Car Service Division totals cover only Class I carriers, 
whereas Railway Age totals cover all carriers, industrial 
companies and private car lines and the United States 


Orders placed in Canada during the year totaled 79 


A comparison of 1941 orders placed in the United 
States for domestic service and for export and in Canada 
the preceding years 1929-1940 is set forth in Table 





3 Government. 

Locomotives built in the United States for domestic 
service during the year totaled 1.047 units, of which 206 
were steam, 826 (partially estimated) Diesel-electric, : 
and 15 electric. This compares with 435 built in 1940 ta is vii a So 
of which 172 were steam, 195 Diesel-electric and 68 Without Adding to Tax Burdens: — 
electric, _Steam locomotive deliveries during the year Treat all governmental economic services—such 
were divided 18 by railroad company shops and 188 by as improved highways and waterways—as public 
leg? eet peerage — built for export utilities, which in fact they are. That is, assess fees 

, hine less than in 1940. for their use at a level sufficient (as far as com- 


_ The following listing of locomotive orders placed dur- 
ing year 1941 showing purchaser, builder and descriptive 
data is based on information supplied by the railways 
and other purchasers in response to inquiries from the ; ; a 
Railway Age. Data have been checked against similar away, or almost give away, costly services which 
lists furnished through the co-operation of the builders the users would be much more willing to pay for 
and further amplified by reference to weekly reports ap- than do without. 

pearing in the Equipment & Supplies column of the 


mercially practicable) to cover all operating costs, 
a fair return on the investment, and ad valorem 
taxes. The people can no longer afford to give 
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Equipment Prices 


MMPORE money was raised- by railroads through 
M issues of equipment trust certificates in 1941 
than in any year since 1923. The I.C.C. reports 

issued in connection with its authorization of these issues 
fortunately furnish considerable detailed information 
about the equipment purchased by this means. Included 
in these details are the only official price quotations on 
railroad rolling stock currently made public. Since a 
record list of cars and locomotives was purchased through 
financing of this type during the year, these price quota- 
tions furnish a wide sampling of the year’s price situation. 





Partial List of 1941’s Locomotive Prices 


Tractive 
Force—lb. 
or hp. 
5,400 hp. 


Unit 
Price 

_ $487,780 
478,760 
231,750 
226,499 
172,937 


Weight 
No. Type Service Ib. 
16 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 
4 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 
4-6-6-4 Frt. 
2-6-6-6 Frt. 
4-8-4 Pass. 
4-6-4 Pass. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
8-2 


2-8- 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. (cabless) 
4-8-4 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

4-8-4 

4-8-4 

4-8-8-2 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

4-8-2 

4-8-8-4 

2-8-4 

4-6-6-4 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

4-8-4 

4-6-6-4 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 230,000 
Diesel-Elec. 920,000 
Electric 

2-8-4 : 442,500 
Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Diesel-Elec. 240,000 
Diesel-Elec. 230,000 
Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Diesel-Elec. 300,000 
Diesel-Elec. 856,000 


920,000 
216,000 
620,000 


—_ 
~~ S 0 


bt &o 


>_> 


8 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

5 

0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
8 
0 
0 
2 
4 
7 
1 
7 


5,400 hp. 


69,350 
660 hp. 
1,000 hp. 
1,000 hp. 
1,000 hp. 
2,000 hp. 
5,400 hp. 


* Builder unable to make delivery; order cancelled or postponed. 


~ 


* 


WUD WWHDHUWND WWHADUA 


179,605 
482,582 





Equipment information set forth in the accompanying 
tables has been lifted from these I.C.C. authorization re- 
ports. Inasmuch as the latter do not conform to any 
principles of completeness—giving in some cases only 
the number of units and total purchase price of the group 
—it has been necessary to fill in the gaps whenever 
possible from other available sources. 

In view of their sources, the prices can in no sense be 
considered as true indices of equipment price levels or 
trends. Large as it is, the total equipment financed 
through equipment trust certificates is yet but a part of 
the total year’s purchases financed by direct cash outlay, 
conditional sale contracts or other credit machinery. The 
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I.C.C. reports list, for example, some 208 steam locomo- 
tives, whereas 288 are known to have been purchased 
during the year; still greater disparity arises in the case 
of Diesel-electrics, only 148 of which, out of a total of 
686 ordered, were financed by trust issues. Further- 
more, no price information is available concerning the 
large number of freight cars purchased by the private 
car lines which are not required to report their financing 
to the Commission. 

Due to the necessity of getting as much car-floor area 
in service on the railroads as quickly as possible and to 
stringencies in available space and material used by the 
builders, freight cars tended to be a great deal more 
standardized in 1941 than in the last ten years. There 
appear to have been fewer experiments in special types 
and special materials and more instances of large lots of 
standard cars alike as peas in a pod. Therefore, there 
is not so great a disparity between the prices of various 
cars as has been experienced in previous years and the 





Some of 1941’s Passenger-Train Car Prices 


Seating Weight 
Capacity Ib. 
82 ft. 25 120,000 

; in 64 113,487 

;, ein. 56 114,224 

. Sin. 35 122,386 
35 112,848 
36 126,073 
52 


68 113,000 
40 112,000 


Zz 
° 
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Type Length 


Bagg.-Mail-Tavern 


- 


_ 


Bagg.-Coach 
Dining 
Parlor 


Bagg.-Dorm.-Coach 

Dining 

Tavern- Lounge-Obs. 

Coach 

Mat MGStOS.) .cis-c10ae: ae 

Bagg.-Exp. 

Bagg.-Mail 

Coach 

Grill-Dorm.-Coach 

Dining-Lounge 

Rail Motor 
115,000 
135,388 
135,902 
138,902 
116,750 

~ 117,000 
108,000 
102,000 
101,000 

85,000 


Bagg.-Mail 
Chair 
Lunch-Dining 
Dining 
Club-Lounge 
Chair 

Bagg.- Mail 


125,000 





prices given may be taken as quite typical. However, 
a good many special devices have gone into rather com- 
mon application in recent years—such as extra doors 
for l.c.l. lading, doors for end loading and automobile 
handling devices—which have great weight in the price 
tag, yet which are not mentioned in the I.C.C. reports. 
Whenever it has been possible to obtain the information, 
the existence of such special features has been noted in 
the accompanying table of freight car prices. 

The omission in the I.C.C. reports of details of con- 
struction and accessories remains an important considera- 
tion in analyzing the price of passenger equipment. There 
were, it is true, fewer “named” trains purchased during 
the year and standard passenger coaches make up a con- 
siderable portion of the list. But today’s “standard 
passenger coach” is a highly-bred animal and wide varia- 
tions as to expense of various installations obtain. Un- 
less the reader finds it possible to identify specific rolling 
stock items listed, the accompanying unadorned price 
quotations are of but limited. significance. ; 

Unlike previous years the I.C.C., reports have listed 
virtually all of the passenger units individually so that 
the accompanying list of passenger train car prices gives 
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a more complete picture of unit prices than has been pos- 





baggage cars and 2 mail and mail storage cars. A total 











“a sible in previous years. The table omits, however, two purchase price of $2,175,000 is quoted for the two train 
ed complete trains of 16 cars each which are of the highest _ sets. 
— order of design, decoration and appointment. This equip- To the list of locomotive prices there should be added 
of ment comprises 16 passenger coaches, 6 parlor cars, 4 a total of $1,504,372 quoted for ten 2-8-4 type freight 
“8 dining cars, 2 observation-buffet cars, 2 tavern-lounge- locomotives. 
e 
te 
ig Some of 1941’s Freight Car Prices 
: Capacity Unit Capacity Unit 
ea No. Type Construction Ib. Price No. Type Construction Ib. Price 
to 1,000 Box Steel 100,000 3,071 100 Auto-Box Steel 100000 = 3,933 
he 1,000 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,383 1,000 Box Steel 100,000 2,798 
500 Box (L. W.) Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,215 250 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 2,809 
re 750 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,385 50 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,616 
re 250 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,360 50 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,241 
es 200 Ore Steel 140,000 2,565 1,850 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,110 
1,000 Box Steel 100,000 3,100 200 Ballast Steel 140,000 3,517 
of 2,000 Box Steel 100,000 2,800 1,000 Box Steel 100,000 3,100 
re 500 Box Steel 100,000 3,150 1,000 Box Steel 100,000 2,650 
175 Auto-Box (L. D.) Steel 100,000 3,800 500 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,100 
US 50 Covered Hopper Steel 140,000 3,000 2,000 Gondola Steel 140 000 2,700 
he 250 Hopper Steel 110,000 2,100 200 Caboose Steak SS eae 4,200 
100 Gondola. Steel 140,000 2,800 100 Box Steel 100,000 2,817 
— 400 Flat Steel 100,000 2,175 100 Box Steel 100,000 2,821 
200 Stock Steel-Frame 80,000 2,200 100 Box Steel 100,000 2,851 
250 Ballast Steel 140,000 3,734 100 Auto-Furn. Steel 80,000 3,185 
it 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,000 75 Auto-Box (E. D.) Steel 100,000 4,133 
ce 25 Caboose Wood-Eimed SS hitweds 3,500 25 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 3,921 
300 1,000 Box Steel 100,000 2,750 40 Caboose Sissel 3 8 PS ease 4,776 
100 500 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 2,850 25 Covered Hopper Steel 140,000 3,662 
o 500 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,450 500 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 2,840 
00 25 Caboose GtectGheatle” = =.= lh ccece 3,550 200 Hopper - Steel 140,000 2,886 
00 700 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,991 500 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 3,072 
100 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,243 100 Flat Steel-Frame 100,000 2,670 
100 500 Box Steel 100,000 3,396 100 Hopper Steel 140,000 3,098 
)00 500 Box Steel 100,000 3,385 50 Cement (Cov. Hop.) Steel 140,000 3,788 
00 300 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,964 3,000 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,775 
om 250 Hopper Steel 140,000 4,017 300 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,250 
+4 350 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,709 50 Box (E. D.) Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,650 
500 150 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,712 50 Auto-Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 4,450 
300 300 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 3,353 500 Flat Steel 140,000 3,075 
00 200 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 3,355 100 Gondola Steel ° 140,000 3,400 
500 800 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,953 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,883 
75 100 Auto-Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,284 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,890 
75 100 Furniture Steel-Sheath ~ 100,000 3,797 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,896 
S 50 Flat Steel 140,000 3,293 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,889 
97 250 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,189 500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,575 
377 50 Covered Hopper Steel 140 000 3,604 50 Gondola Steel-Frame 140,000 4,395 
378 250 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,314 1,000 Ballast Steel 100,000 3,050 
100 5 Flat Steel , 180,000 6,612 2,000 Box (L. W.) Wood-Lined 100,000 3,287 
132 30 Gondola Steel 100,000 2.775 250 Auto-Box (L. W.) Wood-Lined 100,000 4,446 
395 30 Twin Hopper Steel 100,000 2,355 300 Flat Steel 100,000 2,770 
78 200 Auto-Box Steel 80,000 3,662 50 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,555 
. 100 Auto-Box Steel 80,000 3,448 2,000 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 3,400 
370 200 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,120 100 Caboose Steel wee 5,238 
80 100 Flat Steel 140,000 3,337 200 Box Steel 100,000 3,503 
190 800 Box Steel 80 000 2,860 300 Twin Hopper Steel 100,000 2,590 
20 150 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,450 200 Gondola Steel 100,000 3,191 
190 50 Auto-Box (L. D.) Steel 80,000 3,950 25 Fiat Steel 100,000 3,529 
4 500 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 3,376 350 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,986 
30 500 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 3,383 300 Flat Steel-Frame 100,000 2,589 
a 1,000 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,669 500 Hopper Steel 120,000 2,233 
200 Refrigerator Steel-Sheath 80,000 4,928 3,000 Box Steel 100,000 3,050 
100 Covered Hopper Steel 140,000 3.795 500 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 3,720 
T, 100 Fiat Steel-Frame 100,000 2,847 200 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,840 
n- 200 Box Steel 100,000 2,755 200 Tank Steel 140,000 3,670 
rs 50 Box Steel 100 000 3,104 75 Covered Hopper Steel 140,000 3,930 
: 1,000 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,344 1,600 Box Wood-Lined 100,000 2,947 
le 1,000 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,828 700 Auto-Box Wood-Lined 100,000 3,136 
ce 100 Box Steel 100,000 3,520 300 Furn.-Auto Wood-Lined 100,000 3,453 
1,200 Hopper Steel 110,000 2,472 + 200 Gondola (H. S.) Steel 100,000 2,348 
Ss. 70 Cement (Cov. Hop.) Steel 140,000 3,743 . 100 Phosphate Steel 140,000 3,469 
n, 2 Flat (Depressed) Steel 250,000 15,376 5 Covered Hopper Steel 140,000 4,154 
in bi ps La se 100,000 po “a Caboose br ees —— 
uto Pa tee 100,000 ,604 ox ee ; y 
25 Auto —. bie aan 4,069 50 Box (E. D.) Steel 100,000 4,157 
n- . 50 Cement (Cov. Hop.) Steel 140,000 3,655 an sacha bre aaaae ae 
800 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,015 1.909 Hopper Steel 100°000 «2674 
ad 200 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 3,992 1'000 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,133 
re 500 Hopper Steel 140,000 3,326 250 Box Steel 100,000 2,818 
, 300 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,262 250 Box Steel 100,000 2,826 
g 400 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 2,982 250 Box Steel 100,000 2,864 
n- 200 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,357 250 Box Steel 100,000 2,872 
d 300 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,598 400 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,215 
r 200 Flat Steel 140,000 2,724 300 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,280 
a- 600 Flat Steel 110,000 2,949 300 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,278 
145 Auto-Box Steel 110,000 3,678 50 Flat Steel 100,000 2,708 
n- 100 Box (E. D.) Steel 110,000 3,328 25 Flat Steel 140,000 3,641 
. 3,000 Box Steel 110,000 2,650 10 Flat Steel 250,000 10,331 
g 500 Box Steel 110,000 2,954 6 Flat Steel 250,000 11,352 
ce 500 Box Steel 110,000 3,071 4 Flat Steel 250,000 12,292 
1,000 Gondola (H. S.) Steel 140,000 2,520 ———— 
500 Box Steel 100,000 2,786 L. W.—Light-weight. 
ed 250 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,360 L. D.—Equipped with loader device. 
900 Box Steel 100,000 3,062 E. D.—Equipped with end doors. 
at 250 Gondola (L. S.) Steel 100,000 2,867 L. S. and H. S.—Low- and high-side. 
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Telegraph Message Traffic Has Been: Facilitated By the Installation 
of Printers 


N order to meet the increasing demands for com- 

munication, the railroads expanded and increased the 

capacities of their telegraph and telephone facilities 
during 1941 at a rate somewhat in excess of that for 
_ previous years. 

As a step in the national program for utilizing freight 
cars most efficiently, cars must now be spotted when 
needed for loading, but not before, and, likewise, advance 
information concerning the exact time when loaded cars 
will be ready for movement must now be handled by wire 
communication. Shippers and consignees are also de- 
manding detailed information regarding the progress 
being made by cars in transit and the volume of raw 
materials and finished war equipment, as well as the 
movement of military forces, have created an additional 
communication load. Furthermore, increased passenger 
traffic has required additional communication concerning 
tickets and reservations. Added to all this is the neces- 
sity for utilizing railroad facilities as a whole more in- 
tensively than ever before. In brief, during 1941 the 
railroads made excellent progress in meeting these de- 
mands by installing facilities to provide additional com- 
munication. : 


Increased Telegraph Service 


-The problems that have arisen with reference to tele- 
graph message traffic have consisted not only in increas- 
ing the speed of operation but also in providing capacity 
adequate to enable peak loads to be handled promptly, 
thus avoiding congestion and insuring the return of 
answering messages promptly, especially near the close 
of a business day. For these reasons, Morse code tele- 
graph is rapidly being replaced with telegraph printers 
for service between important offices, terminals and yards. 
In 1941, a total of 12,220 miles of telegraph printer cir- 
cuits were placed in service, and 196 printer machines 
were installed, this being a slight decrease in miles of 
circuits but an increase of 33 machines as compared with 
1940. The C. B. & Q. converted 2,549 miles of Morse 
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New demands for communication 
being met by utilizing existing line 
wires to handle more telegraph 
printer and long-distance 
telephone service 


By John H. Dunn 


Associate Editor 


telegraph circuits to printer operation. The Union 
Pacific installed 1,229 miles of printer circuits ; the Cana- 
dian National 1,033 miles; the Pennsylvania, 1,531, and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 925 miles. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy installed 56 printer machines ; 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 41; the Canadian 
Pacific, 41 and the Pennsylvania, 29. 

While trains are en route, the consists are being trans- 
mitted more generally by page printers so that yard- 
masters and others involved can check them for diver- 
sion orders, and plan the switching before the trains 
arrive, thereby saving at least 20 minutes, a period which 
represents the difference between 50 m. p. h. and 60 
m. p. h. average train speeds for a 100-mile run. 

With the increased tempo of railroad operations, cir- 
cumstances arise more frequently that require men at 
widely-spaced points to discuss certain matters in detail, 





Principal Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in the 
United States and Canada During 1941 


Miles of Number of 


Circuit Machines 
Aschinon, Topeka ‘&: Santa Pe! 2.505% ie ch cenece ses 925 41 
MASS RRN NA AR REINO 5b: wan. 558i w Artie o io Sot tub el aie. see arn: e econo 187 oy 
SOUR REE TT A ORNS  4c5.o5— 0d WIS eaebrs BG MESS ieee sie 1,033 5 
epee OMRSRED SE PINEO =e laicsasaibcsieteiicl ote sears Fei: bie 0 bese 3,471 41 
Chicago, Burlington ‘& Quincey 66.6 s...6 oe sibie ss cveees os 2,549 56 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ............ 41 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific s o..6 3 o/02 ose cows ce 618 2 
EO ee rote arches aisle ca sai RASS ois vO RSS PETER Ss 89 3 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ............... 104 3 
Ree Rhee NRUINER ES Cig 5 CG og shoe ck eat Nova ote pro's wdiw are See elses 12 2 
MPN R PERI 5-5 5g, si fg 6 ee 05096 b5asre CIS GTO ocalen 5 Le Woch"s 1,532 29 
CMRI Ce PONY, AD ERCANIB <0. 506 66 5:4. svete sacl eins Glacucare e's 427 2 

1,230 8 


MOTION NEMO x oca''c wie ore che rahi ip 4: bio bn pverein w Share w ed 166" 





in order to reach decisions within the course of a few 
minutes. For these requirements, long-distance telephone 
service is much more satisfactory than an exchange of 
telegrams. For this reason the railroads installed a total 
of 9,559-miles of long-distance telephone circuits in 1941, 
including 2,370 miles on the Canadian Pacific; 1,504 
miles on the Southern Pacific; 1,211 miles on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 1,050 miles on the 
Southern. 


Pole Line and Line Wire Construction 


During 1941, new pole lines or reconstruction so ex- 
tensive as to be practically equivalent to new construc- 
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tion was carried to completion on 2,775 miles of railroad- 
owned line; on 3,069 miles owned by commercial com- 
panies; and on 1,356 miles owned jointly by the rail- 
roads and commercial companies. About 8,539 miles of 
new line wire for either new circuits or replacements 
was installed by the railroads, and 4,849 miles was in- 
stalled jointly by the railroads and commercial com- 
panies. Practically all of this line wire is copper. A 
special item of interest is the fact that during 1941 the 
Boston & Maine installed copper-bearing steel line wire 
on a limited mileage. 


Means of Obtaining Additional 
Communication Over Existing Wires 


On account of the expense involved for installing addi- 
tional wires, as well as the present necessity for con- 
serving metals as a part of the National Defense Pro- 
gram, additional communication circuits were obtained 
in 1941 for the most part by utilizing existing line wires 
for more than one purpose. Between Richmond, Va., 
and Clifton Forge, the Chesapeake & Ohio provided a 
long-distance telephone circuit by stringing one wire be- 
tween Richmond and Gladstone, 119 miles, and pairing 
it with an existing telegraph wire, then grouping this 





Principal Increases in Communication Plant Facilities in the United 
States and Canada During 1941, as Compared With 1940 


Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 











1941 1940 
Sea ond cs, o rae tre bere ate © cemeind cue were 2,742 2,440 
CATES CEIEE OUUNIDE con on lace e Wes «Wada a cue hole utede's 3,069 3,319 
FOURIER CN TIOE fas eae 8 oxo Sore. o cst cb reece ee is ae ema 3,357. 1,283 
eh Pe icior og 2k8, Ak nbs Sareea en Bie oa ee 7,168 7,472 
Miles of new copper wire: 
ten, OUNINE Since oreo kh ec ak Veet ene t anes couabs 8,504 4,233 
CGLCRRININD, OWNER esis c's’ Sh oky a dine 0 aoe we pa-6 Kb Selely's os 4,849 1,832 
Total ..... ae ee ree aa ne sic accel 13,353 6,065 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone.. 1,296 519 
Increase in miles of long distance telephone circuits...... 9,607 8,797 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types.............. 5.221 3,965 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits.......... 12,217 15,108 
Number of new printing telegraph machines ............. 196 163 
Increase in miles of new carrier-current systems......... 9,695 9,824 





circuit with another telephone circuit to form a phantom 
group, and also using an existing phantom group on the 
remaining 111 miles between Gladstone and Clifton 
Forge. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois secured a tele- 
phone circuit on 163 miles by installing a phantom cir- 
cuit on existing telegraph message and dispatchers’ tele- 
phone circuits. The Erie obtained 87 miles of printer 
circuit by duplexing, and the Pennsylvania used a com- 
posited circuit for printer operation on 285 miles. The 
Southern obtained 455 miles of long-distance telephone 
circuits by stringing one wire for 63 miles; stringing one 
wire and transposing with an existing telegraph wire for 
~ miles; and by compositing existing wires for 140 
miles, 

In addition to such methods as the duplex and phantom 
which have been known for years, several railroads also 
installed the modern carrier scheme. In the carrier sys- 
tem, messages are transmitted by high-frequencies which 
are super-imposed on existing wires in a manner which 
does not interfere with the form of transmission already 
in service. With the single-channel carrier system, for 
example, frequencies between 4 and 11 kilocycles can be 
used to handle a telephone circuit on existing wires, or 
with the three-channel system, frequencies between 6 
and 30 kilocycles can be used to transmit three telephone 
conversations simultaneously in addition-to an open-wire 
voice-frequency telephone circuit formerly in service on 
the same pair of line wires. During 1941, the Southern 
Pacific obtained 1,504 miles of circuits by the use of car- 
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rier; the Southern, 516 miles; the Norfolk & Western, 
501 miles, the Louisville & Nashville, 187 miles; the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 291 miles; the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, 478 miles; the Canadian Pacific, 2,030 miles, and 
the Canadian National, 870 miles, while Atchison, To- 





New Mileage of Telephone Train. Dispatching and Long-Distance 
Telephone Circuits Placed in Service During 1941 


New Miles of Road Miles of New Long- 
Dispatched by Distance Telephone 


Telephone Circuits 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ......... 308 1,211 
Atlas CoGg Gate. « ¢ one's edeeccvsccs ans 57 
Capigtintes PGS oe ici scone cceaceoness 35 2,370 
Cent¥al af GeOn@id: cide ccd ec ewesedcs waa 144 
Chesaneake & ORi0! . cscc ces ccc ccicees 20 232 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ............ A 163 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... me 701 
Chicago, ‘Rock Island & Pacific......... 132 151 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .... eee 79 
Denver & Rio Grande Western....... 171 171 
Louisiana & AsEANGaS <i e cc cee ccce 312 was 
WReOSE POG Fin we cic cmatactacedse 21 ee 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .........-...-0% Peer 40 
INGE: ROOM OID 666 ic codécdccccsces 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 

POT Sa Ras Gas ares 9 ihe 32 
ee eS a eer aa 167 
UMAR INOIEEE Seok he ce s-c ac aace< cet a 3 
VemINOUN oc ae oa aso ees Seas 132 571 
St.. Leuis-San Francisco ......+.....- wat 478 
OS Sad Ss Ee ee xe 255 
SON c ine had ao wards ween mae sisicenwad 138 970 

New Orleans & Northeastern........ pe 85 
SAGses POM a ccc sc ccc vea cats e'ses 12 1,504 
Texas & New Orleans «oo... cc dgcccces 16 215 
UME POU 6 Sccdaeuss Coes vcd secees Nee 9 





peka & Santa Fe carrier system installations totaled 
5,194 miles. 

During 1941, Morse telegraph for train dispatching 
was replaced by telephone service on 1,296 miles, as 
compared with only 519 miles the previous year. The 
A. T. & S. F. installed telephone train dispatching on 





Principal New and Rebuilt Pole Line Construction and New Line 
Wire Installed in the United States and Canada During 1941 





New or Rebuilt Miles of New 
Pole Lines Copper Wire 
ke 
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Rae ee. fi navancceseees ss 3 ewe aes 209 ae 
Pe aera s wodnn . 8 ee enexueas wae 44 one jaa 11 
Ce ss oc ots ce tecawcesaleeces wae ad 367 466 1,551 
Othe a sala ere da aan a oeae dd 51 aes wae 1,048 1,260 
Ce ila a car egneRtesuseveneuses 219 - 84 21 128 aad 
CE oS Se aE mere meee “aa ae 50 eee ‘ 
OY Serre ree 500 134 177 oF 
Ce le Re 6 6 eke cavesomes 236 Ape a 382 75 
Ona 8 Ag °0 Oe ae eee 87 72 284 18 
RC OE ait! Ok 2G ree “aa 132 aaa wake 12 
DY SS A, * Seer e ded wee aa 76 aaa 
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308 miles ; the D. & R. G. W. on 170 miles ; the Louisiana 
& Arkansas on 312 miles; the Southern on 138 miles 
and the Pennsylvania on 132 miles. 

Looking to the future, facsimile equipment may offer 
advantages for certain types of railroad communication. 
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For example, the Pennsylvania has ordered equipment 
and planned two types of such projects. Two-way oper- 
ation between machines in the general office at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and at the shops in Altoona, Pa., will be used 
not only for regular messages but also for the reproduc- 
tion of small sketches and drawings. Also, on a certain 
branch line, train orders will be produced in type on 
regular forms at outlying unattended offices where they 
will be picked up by train crews. 


Yard and Train Communication 


In addition to the practice of using printers to transmit 
train consists while trains are en route so that diversions 
and switching can be planned before the arrival of the 
trains, other forms of communication for expediting yard 
operations have been improved and installed during 1941. 
In some flat switching yards, loud speakers were installed 
at various locations along the main lead and at other 
strategic places throughout the yard, with transmitters 
in the yardmaster’s office, at a station along the main 
lead and at other points. With this equipment, yard- 
masters, conductors and other authorized men can give 
instructions to switchmen and trainmen, as well as to 
enginemen under certain circumstances. Switching oper- 
ations, especially during night hours and bad weather, 
are thereby expedited, and accidents are prevented. 

In some hump classification yards telephone equip- 
ment is provided to enable the humpmaster to talk to the 
engineman of the locomotive that pushes the cars up to 
the hump. By this means, and regardless of conditions 
which might obscure signals, the operations can be con- 
ducted smoothly at the most efficient rate without losing 
time for starting and stopping. In some installations, 
such as that on the Louisville & Nashville at DeCoursey, 
Ky., a signal is provided in the locomotive cab so that 
‘the engineman is informed not only that the system is in 
operation and that the last instruction is still in effect, 
but also to insure that he receives a warning when a 
new instruction is to be given. On an installation now 
under way in a yard at Roanoke, Va., the Norfolk & 
Western is providing two-way conversation between the 
humpmaster and the engineman. 

During 1941, the Bessemer & Lake Erie continued 
tests of its train communication system in which two- 
way telephone conversation is provided between a con- 
ductor in the caboose of a freight train and the engine- 
man in the cab of the locomotive. This equipment is 
now in service on two locomotives and two cabooses. 
The system also provides the possibility for conversation 
between a wayside office and employees in the locomo- 
tives as well as the cabooses. On many of the new high- 
speed through passenger trains on various roads, tele- 
phone systems have been provided primarily for the use 
of passengers, not only to converse with each other when 
in different cars, but also to call the dining or club cars, 
etc. In addition, the system is available for communica- 
tion between members of the engine and train crews. In 
all these many varied forms, it is evident, therefore, that 
the railroads have been active in the improvement and 
expansion of their communication facilities during the 
last year. 





THE LARGEST PHOTO-MURAL IN THE WORLD has been placed in 
Grand Central terminal, New York. Covering the entire east 
wall of the main concourse, where approx. 200,000 persons will 
view it daily, the 96-ft. by 118-ft. mural was erected by the 
United States Treasury department as a part of its campaign 
to sell defense bonds. Enlargements selected from 20,000 prints 
are mounted on composition board on a steel scaffolding. The 
views show typical American life. 
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creased earnings, has seemed unjust to many equity- 
holders, who have in some’instances secured court favor 
in their resistance to being thus “frozen out.” An ad- 
ditional factor aiding such~resistance has“been.the basis 
of taxation of reorganized companies decreed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau—which in some cases, appears 
to leave even favored bondholders in reorganized com- 
panies less-well-off than they would be if the equity- 
holders were given contingent participation. 


Status of I. C. C. Reorganization Cases 


The status of reorganization proceedings (trustee- 
ships but not receiverships) of the more important com- 
panies may be tabulated as follows: 


Cases pending in the federal district courts, no plans having 
been submitted by the parties for action by the I. C. C. and no 
plans having been prepared by the I. C. C.: 


Central of Georgia 

Central of New Jersey 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
New York, Ontario & Western 


Cases in which the I. C. C. has issued proposed reports, but 
not final reports: 


Florida East Coast 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 


Cases in which a final plan has been approved by the I. C.C. 
and sent to the district court: 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 

Boston & Providence 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (court has ordered interested 
parties to show cause by December 31 why plan should not 
be disapproved and referred back to I. C. C.) . 

Denver & Rio Grande Western (plan referred by court back 
to I. C. C., which has issued a revised plan on which re- 
arguments have been had; a final revised plan is to be pre- 
pared by the I. C. C.) 

New York, New Haven & Hartford (court has rejected I. C. C. 
plan, which now comes back for modification) 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 


Cases in which final plan has been approved by district court: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific (circuit court of ap- 
peals has referred this case back to I. C. C. for certain find- 
ings of fact) 

Missouri Pacific (creditors now voting upon the I. C. C. and 
court’s final plan, but stockholders have instituted suit in 
circuit court of appeals) 

Western Pacific (circuit court of appeals has disapproved 
I. C. C. and district court’s plan; case will probably be taken 
to Supreme Court) 

Chicago & North Western (approved by district court, plan- 
is now before circuit court of appeals) 


Cases in which a final plan has been confirmed by district 
court and reorganization managers have taken charge: 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown 

Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 

Spokane International 


Cases in which reorganizations have been finally completed and 
the roads have emerged from bankruptcy: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; 

Chicago Great Western 

Erie. 























Signal Construction Continued at 


High Level in 1941 


Left—Control Machine For Central- 
ized Traffic Control Installed On 
the Pennsylvania at Louisville, Ky. 
Below — Entrance-Exit Button-Type 
Control Machine For Interlocking On 
the Indiana Harbor Belt at Chicago 


Automatic block signals and centralized traffic control increased 
over 1940, while highway crossing protection, interlocking 
and spring switches decreased 


By M. Peacock 


Associate Editor 


ties in the United States and Canada continued 
at a high level, totaling 6,968 units, a decrease of 
172 units as compared with 1940, but an increase of 
1,951 units from 1939. With the exception of 1940, the 
volume of signaling placed in service during 1941 ex- 
ceeded that for any year since 1931, when the total was 
11,349 units, the minimum being 2,507 units in 1934. 
During 1941, increases over 1940 were shown in the 
installation of automatic block signals, and centralized 
traffic control, while decreases were shown in highway 
crossing protective units, interlocking and spring switch 
mechanisms. Increases were shown in the number of 
facing-point locks and signals installed at spring switches. 


Des 1941, the construction of signaling facili- 


Interlocking Decreased 


Based on the number of operative signal units and 
switches,. interlocking facilities installed in 1941 as new 
plants or additions to existing plants, totaled 1,211 units, 
a decrease of 547 units as compared with the 1,758 switch 
and signal units installed in 1940. Of the total of 393 
interlocked switches installed in 1941, 143 were electric, 
105 electro-pneumatic and 145 mechanical. During last 
year, 43 new plants were installed as compared with 49 
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in 1940. Of these, 26 were of the type using miniature 
levers or buttons without mechanical locking and 17 
were of the type using levers with mechanical locking. 
The 26 interlockings were 8 less than the 34 installed 
in 1940, while the 17 manually-controlled interlockings 
were two more than the 15 built in 1940. The largest of 
the 17 interlockings using levers with mechanical lock- 
ing installed in 1941, was on the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago (operated by the Chicago & Western Indiana), at 
a crossing with the Wabash. This plant includes 19 
operative signal units and 16 electric switch machines. 


Miniature Lever and Button Plants 


Of the 26 miniature lever and button plants,-23 were 
of the miniature lever type and 3 were of the button type. 
The New York Central installed a button-type entrance- 
exit control interlocking at Dunkirk, N. Y., including 
40 operative signal units and 18 electric switch machines. 
The Indiana Harbor Belt installed a button-type en- 
trance-exit plant in Chicago, including 29 operative sig- 
nal units and 18 electric switch machines. At Hillyard, 
Wash., the Great Northern installed a miniature lever 
plant, including 21 operative signal units and 6 electric 
switch machines. The Wheeling & Lake Erie installed 
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a miniature lever plant at Toledo, Ohio, including 13 
operative signal units and 3 electric switch machines. 


Rebuilt Interlocking Plants 


During 1941, a total of 56 interlockings were rebuilt, 
an increase of 21 over the record for 1940. Of these 
56 interlockings, 12 were of the miniature lever type 
and 44 were of the type utilizing levers with mechanical 
interlocking. A total of 442 new operative signal units, 
39 electric switch machines, 90 electro-pneumatic switch 
machines, and 118 mechanically-operated switches were 
included in the improvements. The largest interlocking 
rebuilt in 1941, involving levers with mechanical locking, 
is on the Norfolk & Western, at a crossing with the 
Southern at Lynchburg, Va., including 41 operative sig- 
nal units and 20 electro-pneumatic switch machines. The 
second largest rebuilt was an interlocking by the Lehigh 
Valley at Lehighton, Pa., including 25 operative signal 
units and 21 electric switch machines. 

Many other interlockings, not listed in the tables, were 
overhauled to remove derails and detector bars, install 
electric track circuit locking and make other revisions, in 
order to comply with the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to remove the hazard of 
derail operations. For example, the Chicago & Eastern 





Comparison of Annual Signal Construction 
Number of Units 


Type of Installation 1940 1941 
AUTOMATIC  BLDCE. SIGNALS. osc’ sxe bstvns aces. hae 1,017 1,407 
HIGHWAY CROSSING PROTECTIVE UNITS....... 3,006 2,615 
INTERLOCKINGS 

Signals and switches at new plants.............+..2+ 1,024 518 

Signals, switches and electric switch locks added at 

ORIOL SUMNNON 5 Sas cece osa nies wins nea Bee WA 30 5's 0 a5 734 693 

Signals and switches at automatic plants............; 125 80 
CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL ‘ 

: Signals, switches and electric switch locks............ 496 868 
SPRING SWITCHES 

Suen MNNINUMNNIANS 21'S ace sr. Se sw s « a:0.3.5 Se 9:04 o.b.6-0 os © 294 275 

Mechanical facing-point locks. ................-000- 97 159 

Signals installed at spring switches.................. 336 353 
CATE SRR MUR MEITAES: 5 esis 5 ca op ibs s vitin ds vee a 5S 65 b.8 one 11 tbe 

7,140 6,968 





Illinois removed main track derails at interlockings at 
Tamms, Ill., St. Anne, Watseka and St. Elmo. 


Automatic Interlockings 


A total of 11 automatic interlockings were installed 
in 1941, including 76 signals, 2 electrically-locked gates 
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Short-Arm Crossing Gates and Flashing-Light Signals on the 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
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and 2 smashboards. The majority of these replaced 
mechanical interlockings. For example, new automatic 
plants on the Canadian Pacific at Vankleek, Ont., and 
St. Johns, Que.; on the St. Louis-San Francisco at Bax- 
ter Springs, Kan.; and on the Chicago, Rock Island & 





Automatic Signals on the Denver & Salt Lake 


Pacific at South Bend, Neb., replaced mechanical inter- 
lockings. At other crossings, automatic plants were in- 
stalled where no interlocking was in service previously 
as on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton where an automatic 
interlocking was installed at a crossing with the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Morris, Ohio, near Lima, 
to replace a swinging gate and tilting crossbar signal. 


C. T. C. Increased 


Centralized traffic control was installed on 392.3 miles 
of single track, 59 miles of double track and 4.4 miles of 
middle track, totaling 514.7 miles of track in 1941. These 
installations included 292 levers to control 675 signals 
and 190 power switches. These figures are larger than 
those for 1940 when C. T. C. was installed on 195 miles 
of single track and 72 miles of double track, including 
231 levers to control 121 power switches and 375 sig- 





nals. The most extensive centralized traffic control in- 
Automatic Interlockings Installed in 1941 

Manu- 

Railroad Location Signals facturer 

sy PR ae Ses es Ste. Wome ne eso ihc is Were sci Se ees os 
Ge) a eee ORD earn Vateieeic: MOnGs (CR) oo Soccs ooteio cena v ods 5 G.R.S 
She MBI COR oc sso 6 Sra ane & Bereeese'e 14 Union 
BR TERS) OE EY oi es TTS RR - Union 
CRs ite Bosc. 5< WN Oe on eos Reh oe eee 34) Union 
South Bend, Neb: GR): 45:60. 66 cde es 8 Union 
2 EN gle cs ISU ee = BAOITIS ORIG. ie cee y e bes gas 8 Union 
RAIN ee Gin eo ogc cee Vancouver, 8.:C. GR) (S) . cick cs. s@) G.R.S 

+4 

BG oa 8 250% ssoeet UES DOS) EC Bite So ar a Oa RE 8 G.RS. 
BA cette os cgee ig | a SR oe Cn ar 6 G.R.S. 
Re Boke ae re Baxter Springa, Kan. (R).........000. 4 Union 

Legend: 


(4) =Smash board. 
(R) =Replaced mechanical interlocking. 
(S) =£emi-automatic. 





stallation in 1941 is on the Canadian National between 
Moncton, N. B., and Truro, N. S., involving 101.1 miles 
of single track and 22.9 miles of double track, including 
75 power switches and 198 signals. The Pennsylvania 
installed C. T. C. on 60.7 miles of single track between 
Norwood Heights, Ohio, and Glen, utilizing 28 levers to 
control 9 power switches and 38 signals. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific installed C. T. C. on 60.3 
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miles of single track between Manilla, Ia., and Council 
Bluffs, utilizing 31 levers to control 75 signals. The 
Seaboard installed C. T. C. on 55 miles of single track 
and 8 miles of double track between Richmond, Va., 
and Alberta, using 63 levers to control 31 power switches 
and 136 signals. The Erie installed C. T. C. on 29 
miles of single track between Pymatuning, Pa., and 
Leavittsburg, Ohio, using 13 levers to control 2 power 
switches and 9 signals, The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western made a C. T. C. installation on 26.3 miles of 





Interlockings Constructed in 1941, Including Also Remotely 
Controlled Plants 


: No. of Switches 
Location of Type and Derails 


Road of Control Machines Operated by 
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Manual control using miniature levers 

or push buttons with no mechanical 

locking but with circuit interlocking. 
NEW 


A. T. & S, F......Florence, Kan. (M)... 





No. of Switches 








Location of Type and Derails 
Road of Control Machines Operated by 
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2T 
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Legend: 


TL =Table levers with mechanical locking. 
#=Units added to existing installations. 
* =Semaphore signals changed to light type signals. 
(B) = Button Route or NX type control. 
(M) =Miniature lever control. 
(R) =Replaced mechanical interlocking. 
(S) =Semi-automatic. 
(EP) =Combined with electro-pneumatic interlocking. 
(D) =Smashboard. 
t =Electric switch lock. 


Manufacturer 





single track between Dotsero, Colo., and Chacra, utiliz- 
ing 26 levers to control 13 power switches and 38 sig- 
nals. The Norfolk & Western installed C. T. C. on the 
Lynchburg Belt Line between Forest, Va., and Phoebe, 





Dual-Control Power Switch Machine in Centralized Traffic Control 


Territory on the Delaware & Hudson 
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(f) =Floodlight. 
(M) =Mecinanical gates. 
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) =Installation paid for jointly with industries. 


#=Units added to existing installations. 


Source of Funds 
Se 
(b) = Bell. 
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= Installation paid for by industries or individuals. 
=Installation paid for jointly with other railroads. 
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involving 20.9 miles of single track, ineluding 27 levers 
to control 3 power switches and 28 signals. 


Train Control and Cab Signals 


During 1941, the principal activities in the automatic 
train control and automatic cab signaling fields consisted 
of the installation of equipment on steam, electric and 
Diesel locomotives, especially those used on new light- 
weight trains operated on through routes including sec- 
tions of various railroads. A total of 289 new sets of 
locomotive equipment were furnished in 1941, as com- 
pared with 103 sets in 1940, an increase of 186. The 
largest number of sets was furnished to the Pennsylvania, 
which totaled 99. 


Automatic Block Increased 


In 1941, a total of 1,407 automatic block signals were 
placed in service, an increase of 390 units, as compared 





Intermediate Automatic Position-Light Signals in Centralized Traffic 
Control Territory on the Pennsylvania 


with the total of 1,017 in 1940. Automatic block sig- 
naling was placed in service on 731 miles of single track, 
333.2 miles of double track, 4 miles of three track and 
24.5 miles of four track line, totaling 1,507.4 miles of 
track. This compares with 1,340 miles of track so pro- 





Locomotive Train Control and Cab Signal Equipment 
Installed in 194] 


: No. of Locomotive Manu- 
Railroad Equipments facturer 
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tected in 1940. The 1941 figure of. 731 miles of single- 
track automatic signaling shows an increase of 424.2 
miles over that for 1940. In 1941, a total of 1,329 light- 
type signals were placed in service, as compared with 
974 in 1940, an increase of 355. A total of 78 semaphore 
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Spring Switch Equipped with a Facing-Point Lock Installed on 
the St. Louis Southwestern 


Centralized Traffic Control Installations Completed in 1941] 
No. of Levers 
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Seaboard. . Richmond, Va.—Alberta. . ey € 63 31 136 Union 
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Legend: 
In “Miles of Road” column: s=Single track, d=Double track, * =Middle 
track. 


C =Coded Control. 
DW =Direct-Wire Control. 


+ =Units added to existing installation. 

(t) =In cab signal territory. 
x =Installed as extension of existing interlocking. 
# =Electric switch lock. 





Automatic Interlocking Installed by the St. Louls-San Francisco at 
Holdenville, Okla. 
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signals were installed in 1941, as compared with 43 in 
1940, 

During 1941, rapid progress was made in the further 
adoption of coded track circuit control, which was used 
on the Louisville & Nashville, the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, the Denver & Salt Lake and the Wabash. 


Replacement of Automatic Signaling 


In addition to the automatic signaling installed during 
1941 on lines not previously so equipped, many roads 
have completed programs of signal replacements. In 
order to provide proper spacings for the increased brak- 
ing distance required by high-speed trains, many roads 
have rehabilitated automatic signaling by removing cer- 
tain signals and respacing the remainder. As a part of 
these programs, semaphore signals, in some instances, 
have been replaced by light signals. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio replaced semaphore signals with color-light signals 
on 6 miles of double track and 4 miles of three track 
lines at various locations. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
replaced semaphore signals with color-light signals on 
24.5 miles of four track line between Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Monaca. Likewise, the Union Pacific replaced sema- 
phore signals with color-light signals on 52.6 miles of 
double track between Lookout, Wyo., and Hanna. 

Previously existing automatic signals have been re- 
arranged on many miles of tracks not listed in the table. 
The Louisville & Nashville respaced and changed the 
controls of approximately 1,200 miles of existing auto- 
matic signals to meet higher train speeds and comply 
with the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A program on the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, involving the removal of certain signals and the 


respacing of others on 382 miles of single track, is ap-- 





Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1941 


Number 
fe) Manu- 
Location Signals facturer 
.. Trinidad, Colo : Union 
Raton, N. M ; Union 


Bingham, Utah—Highland Boy : 2c G.R.S. 
Williamstown, Mass........... Anh 

Baldwinville, Mass.—Royalston 4. 

Windsor Jct., N.S ae 

Val Royal, Que 

Ste. Rosalie, Que 

Komoka, Ont.—Sornia 


Railroad 


St. James, Man 

North Edmonton, Alta 

South Saskatoon, Sask 
Brownville Jct., Me.—Barnard. 
Gladstone, Va.—Iron Gate.... 


Richmond, Va.—Frederick Hall 
Strathmore, Va.—Gladstone... 


Clifton Forge, Va.—HY Cabin. 
allow, Va.—Covington 
Russell, Ky.—Riverton 
Springfield, I1l.—Athens 
Oakford, Ill.—Kilbourne 
Merrimac, Wis.—El 
Buffalo, Wis.—Wyeville 
Chicago, Ill 
Orleans, Ind.—Kogg 
Borden, Ind.—New Albany.... : 
...lowa Falls, Ia.—Clear Lake Jct. 43. 
Saginaw, Tex.—North Fort 
Worth 
. -Dotsero, Colo.—Bond 
Pymatuning, Pa.—Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio 
Nickerson, Minn.—Boylston, 
Wis 
New Westminster, B. C.—Endot 
West Jct., Freeport, Ill.—Scales _ 
4. 
Penn Haven Jct., Pa.—Hinkles. i 
Barryville, Pa.—Hinkles 
. Athens, Ala.—Decatur Jct 
-St. P.&S.S.M.Waupaca, Wis 
Ashland, Wis 
PS oy Ne Pottsboro, Tex. 
4 DeSota, Mo.—Piedmont 85 
Willow Glen, La.—Forest Hill.. 17 


January 3, 1942 


Miles Number 
f of Manu- 


Location Signals facturer 
.Croton, N. Y.—Manitou ‘: 35c G.R.S, 


Batavia, N. Y.—Corfu 

Glenwood, N. Y.—Hastings... 
Chatham, N. Y.—Rensselaer... 
.C.C. & St. L.Greensburg, Ind.—Shelbyville. . 


Tecumseh Jct., Ind.—Tecumseh 
Calumet Pk., Ill_—Dolton 
Dolton, Ill.—Blue Island 
McCook, Ill.—Franklin Pk..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Monaca 

City reoy Branch, Va., M.P.3 


Railroad 


Walton, Va.—Christiansburg. . 
Glendale, Cal.—Burbank x 
Lancaster, Pa.—Columbia in 
North East, Md.—Perryville... 5 
Perryville, Md.—Oakington... 3 
Oakington, Md.—Edgewood.:. 12 
Edgewood, Md.—Gunpow 4, 
Bengies, Md.—North Point.... 6 
Winans, Md.—Odenton 10 
Bowie, Md.—Landover 8 
Landover, Md.—‘‘C” 


10p(4) 
5: 13p(4) 


Ind 60. 34p 
St. L. S. W oe: 6c 


14, 

Camden, Ark.—Herbert 4 

Bossier City, La.—Shreveport.. 2. 

Tyler, Tex.—Lufkin Jct 2. 

U. P............Lookout, Wyo.—Hanna $2; 
East Funston, Kan.—Fort Riley 3 


is 
5. 
VES 


731.0s 
333.2d 

4.0t 
24. 5f 


1,092.7 1,407 


Legend: 

In ‘‘Miles of Road"’ column: s =single track, d =double tracks, t =three tracks, 
f =four tracks, m =middle track. 

In ‘“‘Number of Signals’”’ column: s=semaphore, c=color-light, p =position 
light, (2) =respacing and approach electric lighting semaphore signals, 
(3) =semaphore signals replaced with light signals, (4) =reverse signaling 
installed on one track, (6) =signals transferred from abandoned line, (7) = 
— protection signals, (X) =no intervening automatic signals in reverse 
signaling. 





proximately half completed, at an estimated total cost of 
$16,000 from which the annual savings to be effected are 
estimated at $9,000. The Chicago & North Western re- 
spaced automatic semaphore signals on 48.2 miles of 
double track between Merrimac, Wis., and Elroy, and 
on 51.9 miles of double track between Buffalo, Wis., 
and Wyeville. At the same time oil semaphore lamps 
were replaced with electric lamps controlled by approach 
circuits. 

A total of 275 switches were equipped with oil buffer 
spring mechanisms during 1941, as compared with 291 
in 1940. Of the spring switches installed, 196 were at 
the ends of passing tracks, as compared with 236 in 
1940. At the ends of double track, 38 spring switches 


‘were placed in service in 1941, as compared with 26 in 


1940. At Salisbury, Mo., the Wabash equipped an end- 
of-double-track layout with a spring switch and facing- 
point lock assembly. This layout consists of an equi- 
lateral turnout with 33-ft. points. In 1941, spring 
mechanisms were provided on 15 junction switches, an 
increase of 2 as compared with 1940. On yard tracks, 
26 spring switches were placed in service in 1941 as 
compared with 19 in 1940. Mechanical facing-point 
locks were installed at 114 of the spring switches in- 
stalled in 1941, as compared with 97 in 1940. The 
Missouri Pacific Lines installed a total of 43 mechanical 
facing-point lock assemblies on spring switches pre- 
viously in service. In connection with the installation 
of spring switches in 1941, a total of 353 signals, 1n- 
cluding 238 high signals, 108 dwarf signals and 7 con- 
trolled electric switch lights, were installed, as compared 
with 336 signals in 1940, 

During 1941, a total of 17 roads installed 1,163 hand- 
operated switch and lock movements in C. T. C. and 
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automatic block territory to increase the safety of train 
movements. These movements provide facing-point lock 
protection equivalent to that at interlocked switches. 


Highway Crossing Protection Decreased 


In 1941, the installation of automatically-controlled 
highway-railroad crossing protective facilities at 1,120 
crossings, involving 2,615 protective units, represented 
a decrease of 137 crossings and 391 units, as compared 
with 1940. A unit includes a complete flashing-light sig- 
nal, with back-to-back mounting, a wig-wag signal or 
a gate. In 1941, 1,871 flashing-light signals were. in- 
stalled as compared with 2,197 in 1940. A total of 
114 wig-wag signals were installed, as compared with 





Spring Switches Installed During 1941 





Classification as to Signal 
Application Protection 
cr * ‘ 
“4 
3 
bo ZA 
S »_ 
Be 3 % zy) Bs = 2 
ns a & a} 39 sg s 
mo & q c s om § c 
os wD ow & ° & a Me n C4 
: os on s a] vn 
On — a o ~~ O'S a 
“a5 338 $5 ¢§ 3 48 @ & 
gg at ah 5 > ae 8 4 
Railroad eG as 
eR. BEM at a clueve «..0/siv 0-6 28 24 1 3 7 21 12 
BUOY. Bicores tances eek 8 8 ‘<e ws 8 
Ne Ohi c Bes iyce anc 5 eieie 4 1 as 1 on “a 2 
Be Cre iia: ja patel Bie te Bieie tiara 1 1t re ae . Fa 1 
BNE Wy re acthasel sels are ere 1 on 1 ee 7 ay 
RUE «coon hse wars 4 1 3 is a 4 1 
Rs asraca 2 he 1 1 a 2 4 
SAR 52’ Se erences 2 ae 2 me te 2 5 ae 
Be Cee bea tangrn as ck sane & i eee 1 of a 2* 
MMO) 2 occ cscs 5 oe ox o0' 11 7 es 3(W) 1 3 2 11 
8 ae aera 3 a oe aa ae es 
2 a | Seer 1 ee 1 - 1 2 1 
RA reese 20 18 2 18 22 3 
RO A eee 7 se ‘ee 12 a 
CM. St. P.:& P... 18 14 tw) 2 13 7 13 
1 
MeN. T; Bee ico ice ass 3 , ‘ : 2 at 1 
cs: S. & SB... 2 2 ae a 2 
Mes; OS Weenie tics «cr0t ates 2 1 1 3 1 
1* 
D. & R. G. W..... 22+ 4 4 Ad i 4 ne = 
BES polar eran seste 15. Wiknw-aliera cs 3 3 oe a 3 4 3 
MMI occls hates Hae wie sivios 4 2 1(Y) 1(M) 3 6 3* 
Miss. con ieiee asia eens 17 14 2 be 1 17 12 
ee GEN Wea e Gas ss eles 2 2 a 4 be 
MINE 5 alcatel otic a-c aare  eusss 4 4 =? eu 2 8 4 
| OS BRE er eerie 32 26 2 4 x —- 48 8 
most. P. &'S.S. M.. ...- 6 6 me ay 5 5 6 
Lee ee 4 1 2(W) 1 3 5 a 
37(F) 
me, POGEINED, «cei ou a G(R)... 
N. C. & St. L.. 1 1 ae : 
NE Coe neice step « 4 1 3 ae 4 1 5 
RE Pig atwra s a'o-s cae e at 1 1 ou ah az 1 
i ea SS are 4 4 a <a 4 oS Dae 
MEME, Wiekcicsera a peu cies ose 3 1 1 1 3 8 1 
| RRS ae reer 3 + 3 me aa 3 3 
ESRB erie carpe 6 1 1 4 3 2 2 
| ERR Ror cicr moerre 5 3 2 a 5 2 aa 
MPEG ech es cot ats c a's 3: 8 2 ae 1 1 y P 1* 
ESS See 1 1 + ae ae 1 ue 
5 eer 11 ee, pe 1 fc" a 3 
EES: ER ee ae erer 2 2 és Po < 2 3 oe 
MERCY ce cee cccsno si, 64.0. 7 5 260) ae <: iS 2 
C.N. O. & T. P. 1 1 ae ée es a ay 
Ee Siena aint See 4 3 i. ea 
i Os St ae: See 5 5 Pa a ns ‘ee 
se P. (P. L.) ir SS Oey nee ree 11 11 “a 11 20 1 
|. CON BG ieee eee 2 1 me 1 ne 2 1 
Bee Ps CSS ne oeiets 2 a Be 2 Sia 2 1 
Bee. «csr io wara ct tts 4 3 1(W) .. 1 eo 4 
LETTE oie area 2 2 oe ee me <t 2 
1 LETS cae aie eee 1 oe 15 Seen eae 1 2 1 
2 as are ; 1 a 1(W) .. 2(F) .. 
275 195 33 6 25 114 238 108 
it 1f 8(W) 1(M) 45(F) 7* 
—- 3(X) 1(Y)——~ —_ — 
196 1(E)— 26 159 115 
-—— 15 
38 
Legend: 
+ =One end of crossover between passing track and main track. 
#=In yard. 
(W) =Wye track. 


(Y) =Vard lead junction. 
(M) =Yard lead to main line. 
(X) =Crossover. 
(E) =Equilateral turnout with 33-ft. points. 
(F) nt lock assemblies added to spring switches installed pre- 
viously. 
*=Controlled electric switch light. 
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125 in 1940. In 1941, a total of 182 rotating disk stop 
sign signals were installed with flashing lights, as com- 
pared with 342 in 1940. A total of 14 traffic type stop- 





Crossing Protection Installed in Different States and Provinces 
Separated as to Sources of Funds 
: Source of Funds 


- ~ 








D 
= 3 
vo ws ‘= 
oe So tS) 
cs ars) 
g 53 Se ss 
) ae] ACD) aa A 
oe 8 un a's 23 
2: eS oe 
$8 . ” 25° 3s 
State or Province ZO % us se Bo 
PMG kB ORES ln WE a Cae 5 2 3 14 
| ee SED Cee apn Ato. Ml eS 19 1 18 45 
Cal 40 16 16 8 71 
ae 3 6 
4 = 9 
2 2 7 
4 23 71 
4 13 52 
pee 2 ae 4 
30 90 40 469 
30* 
26 42 218 
+ 29 77 
21 14 71 
13 4 45 
7 13 an 43 
a 2 at 4 
2 + ‘7 14 
8 6 da 24 
| 27 15 113 
3 13 as 35 
are 3 te 6 
10 2 1(J) 36 
a3 3 ah 6 
3 30 75 
as 4 8 
1 3 9 
14 2 39 
ay 3 6 
45 ee 114 
a 28 69 
47 2 119 
pa 63 127 
He 5 16 
27 3 4 81 
1t 
22 59 
10 22 
2 3 12 
29 9 37 
a 46 112 
1 cae 
10 10 y 42 
2 3 a 9 
8 7 aa 37 
12 47 Ss 143 
ra 3 ye 6 
og +3 4 4 
1 od 2 
Sa 8 9 
pee 5 1 16 
ST onc 5 ae ee ee 1,120 368 640 80 2,615 
30* 1t 1(J) 
398 641 81 


Legend: 
+ =Installation paid for by industries or individuals. 
* =[nstallation paid for jointly with other railroads, 
(J) =Installation paid for jointly with industries. 





and-go crossing signals were installed in 1941, an increase 
of 1 as compared with 1940. In 1941, the number of 
automatically-controlled crossing gates installed totaled 
425, as compared with 321 in 1940. On the majority of 
these projects, short-arm, one-lane gates were used in 
connection with standard flashing-light signals. Barriers 
of the type which rise up out of the pavement were in- 
stalled at one crossing on the Grand Trunk Western 
and at one crossing on the Georgia & Florida. 

Referring to the table classifying the crossing protec- 
tion in various states and provinces, protection was in- 
stalled at 190 crossings in Illinois, at 68 crossings in 
Indiana, at 63 crossings in Oklahoma and at 59 cross- 
ings in Wisconsin. Of the total of 1,120 crossings in 
all the states and provinces, at which protection was 
installed, 368 projects were paid for by the railroads, 
640 by public funds of various sources, 80 jointly by 
railroads and public funds, 30 jointly by railroads, one 
by industries or individuals and one jointly by railroads 
and industries. 


The Use of Auxiliary Buses and Trucks Has Been 


the Means of Saving Much Rail Equipment During 1941 


Co-ordinated Service Assumes 
Important Role 


Faster deliveries of important defense traffic 
and car-day savings made possible by 
rail-highway operations 


By Charles Layng 
Motor Transport Editor 


AIL-HIGHWAY co-ordinated operations assumed 
R a new importance in 1941, as a result of the 

emergency created by the war program. The 
flexibility of such service enables faster deliveries of 
L. C. L. shipments that are important to defense in- 
dustries. At the same time, with heavy traffic putting a 
premium on car-days saved, such operations are playing 
a highly important part in releasing cars promptly by 
eliminating the necessity for operating lightly-loaded 
cars to local stations. Under the plan of handling mer- 
chandise to and from concentration and distribution 
points by highway trucks, cars are being released for 
further service at places where, in general, they can be 
put to immediate use. Conversely, normal car routes are 


not dislocated by the scattering of cars to small, local 
stations from which, ordinarily, there is no immediate 
return loading. A further important factor is that local 
freight train schedules are materially speeded up by pet- 
mitting such trains to handle carload business principally, 
switching is avoided at outlying points, where it is often 
a slow and costly procedure, and main line trains are 
- operated with fewer intermediate stops, all of which save 
not only car days, but also motive power. In these 
days when some railways are even bringing back into 
road service locomotives that have been used as stationary 
power plants for years, this saving in power is quite as 
important as the saving in car days. 
Insofar as they were permitted to do so under the 
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slow processes of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the railways expanded their rail-highway co-ordinations 
to the fullest possible extent during 1941. After some 
years of deliberation, the Commission rendered an ex- 
ceedingly important decision last spring in case MC- 
61438, which referred specifically to the Kansas City 
Southern Transport Company, but also embraced peti- 
tions of the Seaboard, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Louisville & Nashville. This involved relief 
from the famous “Condition 3,” reading as follows: 
“Shipments transported by the applicant shall be limited 
to those which it receives from or delivers to the railway, 
under a through bill of lading covering, in addition to 
movement by applicant, a prior or subsequent rail haul.” 
Since this condition compelled the railways to supply 
both train and truck service on certain sections of the 
line, it acted as a powerful deterrent to the spread of rail- 
highway co-ordination. Now, however, subject to re- 
view by the Commission, of course, the condition of prior 
or subsequent rail haul has been recognized as uneco- 
nomic and as penalizing such operations unjustly. 

On the other hand, last fall, the Commission suddenly 
adopted a new attitude which, if sustained, will prove 
detrimental to further expansion of co-ordinated service. 
In the case in point, which will naturally serve as a pre- 
cedent, the railway involved operates two sections of its 
lines practically independent of each other. On one part 
of the system, a trucking subsidiary was formed which 
conducted its operations entirely within the confines of 
one state. An entirely separate trucking subsidiary of 
the same railway conducted operations in another state. 
None of the truck routes of the two subsidiaries come 
within 500 miles of each other, and there is absolutely 
no connection between them except that they are owned 
by the same parent railway. Nonetheless, the Commis- 
sion has advanced the somewhat legalistic and pedantic 
view that this slender connection is sufficient to class 
them.as interstate carriers. When, eventually, the case 
is decided, the result will have an important bearing on 
future rail-highway co-ordination. 


Truck Services 


Throughout the year, there has been a steady increase 
in rail-highway co-ordination. Since, by now, practically 


‘all of the railways engage in such operations, this has 


taken the form of expansion of existing services. As 
an example, the Pacific Motor Truck Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific, increased its services 
materially during 1941, and now operates a total of 746 
automotive units, making about 1314 million vehicle miles 
and carrying about three-quarters of a million tons of 
merchandise annually. In California, Oregon, Nevada 
and Arizona, the truck subsidiary route mileage equals 
that of the parent railway (approximately 7,500 miles) 
and with further expansion planned shortly, it will ex- 
ceed the railway mileage in these states. The P. M. T. 
is also handling pick-up and delivery service in some 
cities, and in Los Angeles, for example, as many as 
150 highway units are frequently required for this 
service, 

The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio also expanded its services 
materially during the year. Before the consolidation of 
the G. M. & N. and the M. & O. to form the new sys- 
tem, the former road had a comprehensive co-ordinated 
service. This has been expanded and new routes have 
been installed along the former Mobile & Ohio, so that, 
at present, almost every one of the 2,000 miles of the 
combined system is paralleled by truck routes serving 
the local stations from and to several specified concen- 
tration and distribution points. This road has been par- 
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ticularly successful in the operation of feeder truck routes 
along branch-lines or to points not served by any rail- 
road. The Gulf Transport Company now operates nearly 
100 highway freight units, giving intercity truck-rail serv- 
ice to about 325 communities in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Illinois and Louisiana. 

A comprehensive plan for co-ordinated service was 
worked out by the Illinois Central during the year. This 
road has been operating such service in the vicinity of 
Carbondale, IIl., for some time, and the success of these 
operations prompted the further expansion. Most of the 
hearings have been concluded and, if the decisions are 
favorable, the I. C. will shortly have a co-ordinated rail- 
highway service along its entire main line and several 
branches between Kankakee, IIl., and Jackson, Miss., as 
well as along the Y. & M. V. main line and certain 
branches between Memphis, Tenn., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
and between Meridian, Miss., and Vicksburg. 

Large expansions of rail-highway co-ordinated projects 
have also taken place in Texas this year. The Southern 
Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
have all been active in extending the scope of such serv- 
ices in that state, and all three have built up large fleets, 
which give more and more communities each year the 
benefits of co-ordinated service for L. C. L. freight. 

These examples are typical of the many expansions 
that are taking place in all sections of the country. They 
have been brought about not only by the intrinsically 
sound economy of such operations as to expense of oper- 
ation and service rendered, but also because of the saving 
in-car days, which has assumed a new importance in 
1941. Since it appears that, beyond any question of 
doubt, this importance will be magnified in 1942, further 
expansions may be predicted during the coming year. 


Bus Services 


Since the railways are even more firmly entrenched 
in the bus business than in highway freight transporta- 
tion, the history in 1941 has also been largely one of ex- 
pansion rather than of new enterprises. The large in- 
crease in tourist travel also gave considerable impetus 
to the bus “detours” operated to scenic spots in national 
parks and elsewhere in connection with rail travel. A 
successful enterprise inaugurated during the year was the 
“Sky-High” tour arrangement operated by the Rio 
Grande Trailways to Mesa Verde National Park and 
other scenic territory in Colorado. The companies serv- 
ing Yellowstone, Yosemite and Glacier parks all report 
successful years, as do the California Parlor Car Tours 
and the Indian Detours in New Mexico. 

Such all-year commercial operations as the railway 
subsidiary members of the National Trailways and the 
Greyhound Lines increased the number of schedules in 
many places. These companies also engaged in an elab- 
orate station improvement program during the year, al- 
though priorities interfered to some extent with the pur- 
chase of new buses and the use of aluminum for bus 
bodies was, of course, discontinued. However, numer- 
ous orders for buses were placed and filled during the 
year, subject, of course, to some delays. The latest of 
these orders was that of the Burlington Transportation 
Company for 10 modern buses, which were scheduled to 
be delivered about the first of the year. 

A form of bus operation that received considerable 
impetus during the year was the feeder connection for 
streamlined trains. By the use of such buses, the bene- 


fits of high speeds in modern trains were made avail- 
able to a far larger territory than would have been pos- 
sible under all-rail operation. 

As with freight equipment, the demand for passenger 
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equipment has been heavy, and gives every indication of 
becoming still greater. In-these days of concentration 
on war-time needs, the operation of a freight car carrying 
only a few hundred pounds of lading or of a railway coach 
with only a few passengers is not consistent with efficient 
victory effort. The use of buses and trucks in co- 
ordinated service for handling such loads is far more 


AGE January 3, 1942 


subsidiaries and. affiliates placed orders for a total of 
641 motor buses, 4,106 units of highway freight equip- 
ment (3,022 trucks, 501 tractors and 583 trailers), 385 
automobiles, and two miscellaneous vehicles. In addi- 
tion four combination vehicles for both passenger and 
freight service were ordered. This compares with 646 
motor buses, 2,751 units of highway freight equipment 


and 302 automobiles ordered during 1940. Canadian 
roads and their affiliates placed orders for 8 buses during 
the year. 


effective and should show a material increase in 1942. 
The accompanying list of orders for highway vehicles 
shows that during 1941 railroads and their reporting 








Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Seating 
capacity or 
Type of truck capacity 
Vehicle in tons 


Truck — 1¥% ton Co. Business 
Automobile 5 Co. Business 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 

Truck Co. Business General Motors 

Truck Co. Business Dodge 

Truck Co. Business Dodge 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile Co. Business Packard 
Automobile Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile. Co. Business Chevrolet 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co. ............s.00080% Bus 3 Rev. a.c.f. Motors 
Truck Rev. or 
Tractor : Rev. General Motors 
Tractor Rev. ‘or 
Tractor Rev. Int. Harvester 
Trailer 3 ton Rev, Fruehauf 
j Automobile 5 . Business Chrysler 
Santa Fe Transportation Co. (Delaware) Truck 1% ton Rev. Ford 
1% ton Rev. Ford 


Santa Fe Transportation Co. (California) Truck 
Truck 1¥% ton Rev. 


Truck 1¥% ton Rev. 
Truck 3 ton Rev. 
Tractor 2% ton Rev. 


Bus Rev. White 
Bus Rev. a.c.f. Motors 
Truck Co. Business Chevrolet 
Truck igh Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile Co. Business Chevrolet 
Truck Co. Business 
Truck Co. Business 
Truck Co. Business 
Bus Rev. 
Bus Rev. 
Truck Rev. 
Tractor Rev. 
Trailer Rev. 
Automobile Rev. 
Automobile 5 Co. Business 
Truck Co. Business Dodge 
Truck Co. Business Chevrolet 
Truck Co. Business odge 
Truck Co. Business Chevrolet 
Truck Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Truck Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Automobile Co. Business Ford 
Automobile Co. Business Chevrolet 
Truck Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Truck Co. Business Int. Harvester 


Where to 


be used Manufacturer 


Purchaser 
Int. Harvester 
Plymouth 


Chrysler 
Studebaker 
Chrysler 
Gen. Motors 


Baltimore & Ohio 

West Virginia Transportation Co. °.....6...ccccccccsce > 
Bangor & Aroostoo 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Boston & Maine 


General Motors 
General Motors‘ 
General Motors 
General Motors 
W. F. Lacey & Sons 


Boston & Maine Transportation Co. ..............000- 


Central of Georgia 
Central of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


ft bt et ON mt tt GC ON Gd et BD UD ON 00 So tt tt et et et 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


BPUPUNSION “ATARDOIERLION TOO. ooo o50 ois sccie vc eeeiciie es ce Bus 
Bus Rev. 


Bus Rev. Kalamazoo 
Truck Rev. Chrysler 
Truck Rev. Ford 

Tractor Rev. White 
Tractor Rev. Int. Harvester 
Trailer Rev. Fruehauf 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Truck Co. Business Int. Harvester 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific _ 
us 


Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee us 
Bus Is a.c.f. Motors 


Truck . Business Int. Harvester 

Truck . Business Int. Harvester 

; r Truck . Business Int. Harvester 
Be ge ae SE ae er ea Truck . Business 
Truck . Business 

ae : Automobile 5 . Business 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Truck . Business 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Truck : . Business 
Automobile 2 . Business 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Truck . Business 
: 1 Truck . Business 

Denver & Rio Grande Western .......... bus hehttawte eis sos Truck . Business 
Truck . Business 

Automobile 9 . Business 


Denver, Colorado Springs & Pueblo Motor Way, Inc..... Bus Rev. 
Bus Rev. 


Rev. a.c.f. Motors 
General Motors 


Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 


Rio Grande Motorway, Inc.-Denver, Salt Lake & Pacific 
Bus \Rev. 


Truck Rev. 
Rev. 


ruck 
Tractor (Diesel) Rey. 
Trailer Rev. 


Continued on fourth right-hand page 
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Purchaser No. 
Detroit & Mackinac ......... Norn oe SM Om ene on ND gs : 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton .....+-.seceeeeeeeeteeeereees 4 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern .......... si HORM e eee DE ee 1 
Erie .ccccccscccccceee BO alk ee Se ROE Cale aE eMe Es eo eae s 6 
2 
1 
1 
26 
13 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
rit COME CRAUEE, Gocco Sa s'e ov ccie sd eniees adhe ext a eae 2 
l 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Gulf ‘Transport Co. .........: LW wales wa en eh es nates z 
3 
2 
1 
13 
9 
4 
2 
1 
l 
23 
4 
3 
os 2 
MOIR CR OMETIMOINT Ds cos. Worbis «cele sce Disrereaun'y celaa ue ea re we wii 1 
1 
Tnternational-Great. Northern: ...0:0.0.0 sce sc cst ere dete e coves 2 
3 1 
4 
. t 
MURDERER Tie ioa niyo 41a: celal vik BA cite Oars EERE ee ee uae eee 2 
Kansas City Southern 
Kansas City Southern Transport Co. ........-0...00:5 3 
2 
1 
e 
2 
] 
1 
wae IMAG 5 o'oiscare vieals wedw uae Ome adie eRe as pplawes 2 
1 
Memitie COUMGEE sd ioe os 8 axe pene dae eee tle nucle es cemaeks Reo oe 
1 
Maine Central Transportation Co. ............ Beery ae 4 
2 
. . . . 1 
PROTEIN COMIUEE oo 5.0 ced vue Sid des eke aes ohne o bet 1 
1 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ......... Joe eek catoickeuredeawes 1 
1 
MRUNBGUUET RORNOS 5058 ny ava oo nis Scae Katwewommumewuducnves 2 
1 
1 
1 
37 
: 7 
5 
1 
MORAN EIA! favs. Saicldn Ve vaicnWan Ue ween meee Peete eee 2 
5 1 
mevadA: NOMNEENI Ucn a stis 0+ ixeccen cea dea dee xcs atone 2 
mew Vor sOenteah o. wrare sows wasn dnc oslncmocecock suatas 11 
9 
6 
6 
1 
: 
Cétitral Creeylnand Weinew oc Os ooh we Jews wwroewosens 19 
13 
New York, ‘Chicash & St; Louis. oi..ce 50 Sie ee 2 
1 
1 
2 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ...... SeSiwenc andes 33 
15 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1t 
: 
New England Transportation Co. ........ ESS Erp Ren at 20 
9 
30 
20 
2 
Connecticut Company ..............- Nets dedwuecedans 13 
13 
5 
1 
1 





RAILWAY AGE 


Type of 
Vehicle 


Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 


Bus 
Bus 
‘Tractor 
‘Tractor 
Tractor 
‘Tractor 
Tractor 
‘Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Trailer 
Bus 
Bus 

Truck 

Truck 

Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Tractor 
‘Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 

in tons 


1% ton 
5 


5 

3 
: Z _ 
4 ton 
¥Y4 ton 
% ton 
1¥ ton 


UNUM DNUDd bdo uu 


114-2 ton 


1% ton 
1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 
5 ton 
5 ton 
5 ton 


Where to. 


be used - Manufacturer 
Rev. Dodge 
Co. Business Plymouth 
ee a eRe ee 
Co. Business aah tswnecens ae 
Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Dodge 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Plymouth 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Dodge 
Co. Business Plymouth 
Co. Business Buick 
Co. Business Oldsmobile 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Nash 
Co. Business Nash 
Co. Business DeSoto 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business General Motors 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. Flxible 
Rev. General American 
Aerocoach Co. 
Rev. Fitzjohn 
Rev. Flxibic 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. Int. Harvester 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. Int. Harvester 
Rev. Carter Mfg. Co. 
Rev. Dorsey Mig. Co. 
Rev. Gulf Trailer & Equip- 
ment Co. 
Rev. Nabors 
Rev. Ford 
Rev. General Motors 
Co. Business General Motors 
Co. Business ord 
Co. Business General Motors 
Co. Business For 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Rev. . White 
Rev. Chevrolet 
Rev. or 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. Nabors 
Rev. Freuhauf 
Rev. Ft. Smith Structural 
Steel 
Cai Pt ate dé. cade cawe 
Ce NE 1 had ives ec ccewe 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Rev. Fitzjohn 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. Chevrolet 
Co. Business Mercury 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business General Motors 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Plymouth 
Co. Business Buick 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business or 
Rev. General Motors 
a) TN  ceawa aa 
Ca TI ati eaweees 
ee 
Ca Gm 6a ke ceneadeen 
ee rere re ee 
Ca‘Basee — véccsccuwand as 
Co. OEE FS ho acte rewees 
Rev. General Motors 
Rev. General Motors 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Co. Business Dodge 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Co. Business 
Co. Business 

























Continued on second left-hand page 
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WITH THESE FRANKLY 


Fat capacity 


TO HAUL HEAVY 
LOADS AT HIGH 


SPEEDS > > > > 


The Franklin System of Steam Distribution makes 3. Large inlet and exhaust passages and im- 
available 30 to 40% more horsepower for revenue proved steam flow. 

work — without increasing the size of the locomo- 4. Reduced cylinder clearance volume. 

tive. This large increase is accomplished by means 5. Reduced weight of moving masses and re- 
of the following features: duced mechanical friction. 

1. Separation of valve events, so that admission, Through the results obtained by the application of 
cut-off, release and compression are inde- ~ The Franklin System of Steam Distribution it is now 
pendently controlled. possible to build smaller locomotives with the same 

2. Absolutely fixed valve events at all speeds power or the same size locomotives with even 
and all cut-offs. greater power. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY \ 


RAILWAY AG 








EVTRA CAPACI” DEVICE 


Fan capacity 


TO START AND 
ACCELERATE 


HEAVY LOADS 





With the increasing demand for moving heavy 
loads at high speeds, the problem of starting 
and accelerating the heavier loads becomes 
increasingly acute. The new type ‘‘E’’ Booster 
will effectively solve this problem. The added 
starting tractive effort that it makes available 
can be utilized up to a speed of 35 M.P.H. 
and it can be cut in at a speed of 22 M.P.H. 
The added tractive effort of Booster Power 


gives your locomotives the ‘‘extra’’ power 
needed to start today’s heavier loads rolling. 
As speed drops on a grade the engineer can 
cut-in the Booster and gain added tractive 
effort until the locomotive reaches normal run- 
ning speed again. 

Install Locomotive Boosters on new or old 
power and get the added starting effort so 
necessary in meeting today's time schedules. 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


' COMPANY, INC. 


AY AGE 





January 3, 1942 





RAILWAY AGE January 3, 1942 


Seating 
capacity or 
Type of truck capacity Where to 
Vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 


Bus 34 Rev. 
Bus 28 Rev. 
Bus 27 Rev. 
Truck pee Ae . Business Chevrolet 
Truck % ton . Business Ford 
Truck % ton Business Chevrolet 
Truck ¥Y% ton Business Ford 
Truck 1¥% ton Co. Business Ford 
Truck ¥% ton . Business Dodge 
Truck 1¥% ton . Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 5 . Business Chevrolet 
Automobile . Business Ford 
Ambulance _ gale . Business Magic City Motor Co. 


Rev. Ford 
a.c.f. Motors 
C. D. Beck & Co. 
C. D. Beck & Co. 
a.c.f. Motors 


Purchaser 


Z 
9 


County Transportation Co. 


Berkshire Street Railway 
Niagara Junction 
Norfolk & Western 


RODE RK RK RK DODO Dawn 


Norfolk Southern 
DIDEEI TORTS TRS ACCORD SS 56 oo ei oa he ae 


“4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 


26 : a.c.f; Motors 
1¥% ton ; Chevrolet 
Tractor 2 ton 2 Autocar Sales & Serv- 
ice Co. 
3 Trailer 3 ton - Fruehauf 
1 Automobile 7 A Ford 
Northeast Oklahoma 1 Bus 24 x General Motors 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacwhe: Teansoort Co. i3 ssc  es ha ws 3 Bus-Truck 5 Pass.-2 ton i Int. Harvester 
1 Bus-Truck 6 Pass.-4 ton : General Motors & i 
Brown Industries 
1 Bus “ General Motors 
3 Truck 3 Kenworth Motor Truck 
1 Tractor A Int. Harvester 
1 Tractor General Mctors 
3 Trailer ; Brown Industries 
1 Trailer ; Fruehauf 
1 Automobile . Business Chrysler 
1 Automobile . Business Chevrolet 
Northwestern Improvement Co, ...........0...cceseees 1 Truck . Business Chevrolet F 
1 Truck . Business Dodge ;' 
Yellowstone Park Co. 4 Truck Rev. White 
1 Truck . Business Ford 
Oahu Ry. & Land Co. 8 Bus 29 Rev. a.c.f. Motors 
1 Truck 5 General Motors 
1 Tractor Allis Chalmers 
Pennsylvania 1 Truck . Business 
8 Truck % . Business 
7 Truck . Business 
5 Truck . Business 
4 Truck : . Business 
4 Truck . Business 
i Truck . Business 
2 Truck . Business 
1 Truck . Business ; 
8 Automobile . Business 
2 Automobile ‘ ‘o. Business 
2 Automobile . Business 
1 Fire Engine . Business 
Pennsylvania affiliates 69 Bus ; Rev. | 
20 Bus Rev. 
3 Bus 37 Rev. 
21 Truck Less than 3 ton Rev. 
12 Truck 3-5 ton Rev. 
3 Truck Over 10 ton Rev. 
| Truck 5-10 ton Rev. 
Tractor Less than 3 ton Rev. 
Tractor 3-5 ton Rev. 
Tractor 5-10 ton Rev. 
Tractor Over 10 ton Rev. 
Trailer Over 10 ton Rev. 1 
Trailer 5-10 ton Rev. | 
Trailer Rev. U 
Automobile . Co. Business 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines Truck . Business l 
Pere Marquette .......... SER ike Seine seb eeeminte et Hues Truck ‘o. Business or 
Truck ‘o. Business General Motors 
Truck . Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 2 . Business Chevrolet 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Truck . Business Ford 
Portland Terminal Company Truck ‘o. Business General Motors 
RRNA, SOR OUREE NERO. icc io pies esincs oo s/oneelnn sya 0 oe AOL Truck i 
120 «= Tractor 
243 Trailer 
59 Automobile 
Reading Company 
ce ee ea Ce ae Oe ane Le ae eae Bus r . General Motors 
Bus For 
Bus i General Motors 
Bus ¢ i Flxible 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac y 
Richmond Greyhound Lines “sf Bus i General Mctors _ 
Bus , General American 
Aerocoach Co. 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
hee Pe ee c.f © Sanat oe eee a rer Seer ea 4 Bus K Int. Harvester 
3 Bus Rev. Chevrolet 
2 Bus ‘ Rey. General Motors 
2 Tractor Rev. Int. Harvester 
2 Tractor 7 Rev. White : 
2 Trailer Rev. Sunerior Trailer Mfg. 
‘Co. 
.2 Trailer Rev. Springfield Wagon & 
Trailer Co. 
St. Louis Southwestern 1 Automobile ‘Co. Business Buick 
Southwestern Transportation Co. ......-.......0eee eee 6 Truck ly Rev. Chevrolet B 
4 Truck Rev. or D 
7 Tractor Rev. White Q 
6 Tractor Rev. Int. Harvester 
3 Trailer Rev. Carter 
1 Trailer Rev. Nabors 
1 Automobile Co. Business Pontiac T 
1 Automobile Co. Business Ford 
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Purchaser No, 


w 


— Om DD BRDU OR RIS eee ee he Deh O 


Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc. .,..........+++.-- 


_ 


Seaboard Air Line ........6..ceeeee sree ee eec ese tewenes 


_ 


MER ANOEN © ciatate +. Ges ced + Sighs Waa RED Sie ace aE a Gare op a prolnias 


-_ 


Southern Pacific 


Pacific. Gamounttias Bimegs 60 ek oia ss pike nc oees wees. b 
4 

16 

5 

5 

2 

EeNNCHORETO ONMUE 75.255 5'4 Woy oho cg eotets dial Peis obi eke, ie wae 1 
1 

emas > RCN COICAEE c. orecisals che Whawealae seee sa unewen cies 1 
1 

Southerm Pacific Tratisport Co:. 0.550 ce. econ os 2 
1 

1 

1 

6 


Texas & Pacific 


Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co. .............+..: 2 


— 


LS) 
——Se OOD DORR eH RRS Dw RUT Ge mee WOU ROC WwhlOw —w Pee) 


Toledo Terminal 
RMON rie oe Ne eis 


Union Pacific .... 


Utah Parks Co. 


Peewee eres er sereerseeereserroseeses 


Western Maryland . 


ORIN ON MARTINO aie oo ou cio Seek ale GS Sine lorie Se woe sede 
uebec Central 
Quebec Central Transportation Co. -........0eeesee eee: 


British Columbia BBIRCERIC. Sars ois crete 4 le Varina sin gielasta acl oie eke 





me D> DO 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario .............e++-eeees 





RAILWAY AGE 


Type of 
Vehicle 


Bus 

Bus 

Bus 
Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 

Tractor 

Trailer 

Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus (Diesel) 
Bus (Diesel) 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 


Truck 
Automobile 


Truck 
Automobile 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
‘Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 


Trailer 
Afitomobile 


Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Automobile 


Truck 
Automobile 


Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Bus 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 


Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Canada 


Bus 
Bus 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 


10 
1¥Y% ton 
1¥% ton 

y ton 
1% ton 
1% ton 

¥Y, ton 

¥Y4 ton 
2-3 ton 
10 ton 
10 ton 


UdIiDNunun 


YZ ton 
5 
1 ton 
6 


1% ton 
1% ton 
1% ton 
1% ton 
1yY, ton 
1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 
1% ton 


1¥% ton 
3 


¥% ton 
5 


5 
2 


2¥% ton 
2% ton 
2¥% ton 
1¥% ton 
2¥% ton 
2¥% ton 
2% ton 
2% ton 
7 ton 
2 


5 
5 


11 

9 
1% ton 
ess ton 
4, ton 
¥% ton 


1 ton 
3 ton 
5 


3 


29 
1¥% ton 
2 ton 
1% ton 
5 


1¥%4 ton 
1¥% ton 
i” ton 


Where to 
be used 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 


ev. 


. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Business 
Business 


Business 
Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev, 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


. Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 


Co. Business 


. Business 


. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Manufacturer 


ee 
ee ee 


ee 


Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 


Studebaker 
Int. Harvester 
Dorsey Bros. 
Fruehauf 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Ford 
Ford 
Chevrolet 

uic 


Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Int. Harvester 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Flxible 

Mack 
Chevrolet 


Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 


Chevrolet 
Ford 


Ford 
Chevrolet 
Mack 

Dodge 
Chevrolet . 
Int. Harvester 


Mack 
Lufkin Fdy. & Machy. 


Co. 
Nabors 
Plymouth 


General Motors 
Ford 


Ford 

Chevrolet 
White 

Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
General Motors 
Ford 

Chevrolet 


Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 


White 
Ford 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 


Ford 
General Motors 


General Motors 
Bear 
odge 
Ford 
Chevrolet 


Int. Harvester 
Dodge 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Ford 


Ford 
General Motors 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Reo 





Continued on second left-hand page 
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any type of locomotive @ Reduced hé 


ging and cinder cutting @ Improved circulatio 
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January 3, 1942 











Would Trim Non- 
Defense Spending 
Brookings Institution says two 


billion could be saved by 


cutting non-essentials 


The joint congressional committee on the 
reduction of nonessential federal expendi- 
tures, of which Senator Byrd, Democrat of 
Virginia, is chairman, has submitted to the 
President and the Congress a preliminary 
report which recommends drastic cuts in 
various non-defense federal activities such 
as highway appropriations and waterway 
and flood control projects. 

At the same time the Brookings Institu- 
tion has released a report on the same sub- 
ject which sets forth possibilities of reduc- 
ing federal non-defense expenditures by 
more than $2,000,000,000 without trenching 
upon essential social services. 

Specifically, the Byrd committee recom- 
mends that during the emergency one-half 
of the federal highway appropriations and 
authorizations be deferred, at a saving of 
$64,000,000. The committee also believes 
that all appropriations and authorizations 
for all public works, including federal dams, 
flood control, reclamation projects, and pub- 
lic buildings not directly essential to na- 
tional defense, should be deferred until after 
the emergency. The report goes on to say 
that such appropriations and authorizations, 
including highway funds, total approxi- 
mately $160,000,000. 

Moreover, it is the thought of the com- 
mittee that no “new adventures or commit- 
ments in public works or costly govern- 
ment programs” should be undertaken dur- 
ing the period of the war emergency ex- 
cept those imperatively necessary to na- 
tional defense. 

The Brookings study, which was con- 
ducted by Henry P. Seidemann, suggests 
that flood control, rivers and harbors, and 
other water projects could be cut by $350,- 
000,000 and highway development by $171,- 
000,000. The report also points out. that 
in addition to expenditures for 1942 for 
which definite appropriations have been 
made, a rivers and harbors bill is pending 
in Congress which would authorize con- 
struction of non-defense public works cost- 
ing nearly $1,000,000,000. 

“The government,” declares the Brook- 


ings study, “can set an example -for the - 


people in this critical hour by practicing 
the rigid economies which the national sit- 
uation imperatively requires. Although non- 
essential private construction which is al- 
ready underway is being abandoned so that 
men and materials will be available for the 


war effort, much federal non-defense con- 
struction is still proceeding. Government 
expenditures for non-éssential’ activities 
should not be permitted to compete with 
the government’s war program any more 
than private expenditures for non-essential 
purposes should be allowed to do’so.”*. ¥, 

“To carry out a systematic program ‘of 
retrenchment in non-defense expenditures < 
so as to obtain maximum reductions with” 
minimum disturbances to economic life 
will require continuous scrutiny by the 
Congress. To this end, it is recommended 
that a permanent bi-partisan committee of 
the Senate and House be vested with con- 
tinuing responsibility for analyzing ex- 
penditures—for both non-defense and war 
purposes—with a view to achieving all pos- 
sible economies consistent with present na- 
tional objectives.” 


Washington Traffic Club Cancels 
Annual Dinner 


Due to present conditions, the board of 
governors of the Traffic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has canceled that group’s 
annual dinner which had been previously 
announced for the evening of February 5, 
at the Mayflower Hotel. 


Chicago Traffic Club Cancels 
Dinner 


The Traffic Club of Chicago has can- 
celled its thirty-fifth annual dinner sched- 
uled for January 15, “in fulfillment of its 
patriotic duty and in the interest of exert- 
ing its entire effort to the job of produc- 
tion and transportation in the existing 
critical war situation.” 


A New Fleet of “400’s” 


A new fleet of “400” streamliners, with 
names appropriate to the territory served 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, will be placed 
in operation by the Chicago & North West- 
ern on January 12. All trains in the fleet, 
with the exception of the Minnesota “400” 
which will have a streamlined steam loco- 
motive, will be drawn by Diesel-electric 
locomotives, and each train will consist of 
a combination baggage-mail-tap room car, 
coaches, a dining car and parlor car—all 
of which are duplicates in appearance and 
construction of the twin cities “400.” 

Although only four sets of equipment 
are involved, the operating schedule of each 
has been so arranged that each will be 
operated in turn-around service during 16 
hours of each day, and the four trains wil 
make a total of 15 trips. The point to be 
served include Chicago, Milwaukee, Madi- 
son, Janesville, Beloit, Greenbay, Sheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc, Fond Du Lac, Menominee 
and Ishpeming. 


142 


Pelley Cites 1941 
Service Records 


Year-end statement tells how 
roads handled greatest 
tonnage in history 


“Railroads of the United States in 194] 
handled, without congestion or car short ® 
age, the greatest volume of freight in their” 
history, and they are confident of their” 
ability to ‘meet transportation demands in ~ 
1942 if materials for adequate maintenance 
and for new construction are made avail- 
able,” said J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads in a 
year-end statement issued December 30, 

The remainder of Mr. Pelley’s statement 
follows : 

“Despite unprecedented conditions, and 
the quickening effect of a growing defense 
and war production, traffic this year has 
moved smoothly and without delay. The 
railroads have performed an operating job 
of which they can well be proud. Meas- 
ured in revenue ton-miles, the freight vol- 
ume transported in 1941 amounted to ap- 
proximately 470 billion ton-miles. This 
was an increase of 5.1 per cent above the 
previous record made in 1929, It also was 
an increase of 25.9 per cent above 1940. 
This record traffic took place despite the 
fact that carloadings of revenue freight 
were 20 per cent less than in 1929 and was 
due to a combination of heavier loading per 
car and longer haul per ton than in previ- 
ous years. In 1941, freight loadings totaled 
42,250,000 cars, an increase of 5,892,000 
cars or 16.2 per cent above 1940. 

“This volume of freight traffic was 
handled, however, with an ownership of 
nearly 600,000 fewer cars, or 26 per cent, 
than in 1929. It was accomplished because 
of a continuous improvement in cars, loco- 
motives, and facilities, and in operating 
methods and efficiency, that started 20 years 
ago and has kept growing despite the ups 
and downs of the railroads in more recent 
years. The result has been that the rail- 
roads in 1941 hauled more freight per train 
than ever before and moved each train 
over the road nearly 114 times as fast com- 
pared with 20 years ago. 

“Although the railroads have handled 
this year more freight traffic and almost 
as great a passenger traffic as in 192%, 
they received for that service nearly 4 
billion: dollars less in gross earnings. This 
has been due to the fact that both freight 
and passenger rates are now much lowéf 
than they were twelve years ago. 

“Among. the outstanding efficiency re 
ords established by the railroads in the past 
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The plant of The Superheater Company at East Chicago, Indiana, which 
specializes in the manufacture of locomotive heat transfer equipment. 


DESIGNING and 


DEVELOPING 
SUPERHEATERS 


We have designed and developed all types during this period. 


Our research department, located in a well-equipped laboratory at our plant, 
is constantly seeking ways and means to provide you with better superheaters. 


Elesco superheaters are standard. They are dependable, as they are technically 
correct and have been progressively improved during the past thirty years. 
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year were the following, based on returns 
for the first ten months: 

“1, Average load of freight per train 
was 915 tons, a new all-time high and an 
increase of 40.6 per cent above that for 
1921. 

“2, Performance per train hour more 
« than doubled, gross ton-miles per freight 
train hour having increased from 16,555 
in’ 1921 to 34,814 in 1941, while net ton- 
miles per freight train hour increased from 
7,506 in 1921 to 14,977 in 1941. 

“3, For’each pound of fuel used in freight 
service in 1941, railroads hauled 9.2 tons 
of freight and equipment one mile com- 
pared with 6.2 tons in 1921. 

“4, Average daily movement of. locomo- 
tives was greater in 1941 than in any pre- 
ceding year. 

“5. Average daily movement of freight 
cars established a new high record and 
exceeded 20 years ago by 45 per cent. 

“6. Capacity per freight car averaged 
50.4 tons, the greatest ever attained and an 
increase of 18.6 per cent compared with 
1921. 

“7. Tractive power of locomotives aver- 
aged 51,495 lbs, an increase of 39.4 per 
cent compared with twenty years ago. 

“Passenger traffic in 1941 was greater 
than in any year since 1929, it having 
amounted to 29 billion passenger miles, an 
increase of 22.1 per cent above 1940. This 
increase above last year was due in part 
to troop movements, the railroads having 
handled approximately three million troops 
during the year. The average revenue for 
carrying a passenger one mile during the 
past year was the lowest on record, amount- 
ing to 1.75 cents compared with 3.09 cents 
in 1921. 

“Railroads in 1941 installed about 80,000 
new freight cars and about 600 new loco- 
motives in service. They will enter the 
new year with approximately 75,000 new 
freight cars and 600 new locomotives on 
order with deliveries being constantly made. 
At the same time, both the number and 
percentage of freight cars now in need 
of repairs are less than ever before. 

“In order to furnish defense officials with 
information as to the extent to which. car 
and locomotive building plants will be re- 
quired to take care of the railroads’ needs 
in the coming year, the rail lines, through 
the Association of American Railroads, in 
December resurveyed their equipment needs 
for the coming year. As a result it has 
been determined that orders will be placed 
for the construction, in the year extend- 
ing from October 1, 1941 to October 1, 1942, 
including those on order on the previous 
date 115,000 new freight cars and 974 new 
locomotives, including steam, electric and 
Diesel-electric. In the opinion of railroad 
executives after a careful study of the gen- 
eral situation and railway performance in 
the past, this will increase their available 
motive power and car supply sufficiently 
to enable the rail lines to handle at least a 
10 per cent increase in traffic compared 
with 1941. 

“Stimulation in traffic during the past 
year has improved somewhat the financial 
position of the railroads... Whether this 
will continue to be true in the coming years 
remains uncertain owing to rising costs 
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of operation resulting in part from the 
recent mediation award by which employees 


were givéit atl increase in wage rates, to-.~ 


gether with vacations with pay to certain 
classes of employées,~at .a total cost to the 


railroads. of about $331,%71,000 annually... 


The railroads have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for, authority to in- 
crease freight and passenger rates. Hear- 
ings in the: matter are scheduled to begin 
on January 5, 1942. 

“While complete’ reports are not yet 
available, Class I railroads in 1941 are 
expected to have a net railway operating 
income before fixed charges of approxi- 
mately _ $980,000,000, or a return of 3.72 
per cent on their property investment. For 
the first time since 1930, a period of 11 
years, this rate of return exceeded three 
per cent. During the ten intervening years, 
1931 to 1940, the rate ranged from a low 
of 1.24 per cent in 1932 to a high of 2.59 
per cent in 1940. In 1940, their net rail- 
way operating income was $682,000,000. 
After fixed charges, the Class I railroads, 
according to preliminary estimates, will 
have a net income in 1941 of $485,000,000, 
compared with $189,000,000 in 1940. Gross 
revenues in 1941 approximated $5,325,000,- 
000, an increase of 23.9 per cent above 1940, 
but a decrease of 15.2 per cent below 1929. 
Operating expenses were approximately 
$3,660,000,000 in 1941, an increase of 18.5 
per cent above the preceding year but a 
decrease of 18.8 per cent below the 1929 
figure. 

“Taxes in 1941 were the highest for any 
year on record, amounting to $550,000,000 
or a daily average of $1,507,000. The 
previous record for taxes was in 1929, 
when they amounted to $396,700,000. In 
1940, they were $396,394,774. Maintenance 
expenditures of Class I railroads in 1941 
totaled $1,590,000,000 compared with $1,- 
316,000,000 in 1940. Of the total in 1941, 
expenditures for maintenance of equipment 
amounted to $990,000,000 and $600,000,000 
for maintenance of way and _ structures. 
Expenditures for fuel, supplies and ma- 
terials used in current operation by the 
Class I railroads amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,075,000,000 in 1941, compared 
with $854,463,000 in 1940. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1941 for equipment, roadway 
and structures and other improvements to 
property are estimated at $600,000,000 com- 
pared with $429,147,000 in the preceding 
year. 

“Increased traffic as well as larger ex- 
penditures for maintenance work resulted 
in a further increase in employment on the 
railroads in 1941, the average number of 
employees having been 1,140,000, or. an in- 
crease of 11 per cent compared with the 
preceding year. Average annual earnings 
per employee in 1941 was $2,018 compared 
with $1,913 in 1940. 

“Loans made to the railroads by the 
government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and outstanding on 
October 31, 1941, amounted to $443,444,000. 
Of loans totaling $811,325,000 so far dis- 
bursed by that agency, the railroads have 
repaid $367,881,000. Loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
railroads in the first 10 months of 1941, 
totaled $24,720,370. 

“The railroads in those ten months this 
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year made repayments amounting to $50,- 


480,472.” 


Puerto Rico Transportation ‘Wage 
'- Committee 


A committee to recommend a minimum 


wage in the railroad and property. motor 


carrier industry in Puerto Rico will hold . 
a public hearing January 8 at SatiJuan, 
Puerto Rico. Arthur F. Raper of Greens- 
boro, Ga., is chairman of the six-member 
committee which was appointed on De- 
cember 9 by the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. : 


Rogers to Grant Temporary Motor 
Carrier Permits 

The work, business, and functions of 
granting temporary operating authority to 
common or contract carriers by motor 
vehicle under section 210 (a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act have been assigned to 
Commissioner John L. Rogers as an in- 
dividual commissioner in addition to the 
assignment of authority under this section 
to Division 5. of the commission in its 
order of November 15, 1940, according to 
an announcement by I. C. C. Secretary 
Bartel. 


P. R. R. Moves Philadelphia Offices 


All departments of the Eastern region, 
Pennsylvania, headquartered at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., were expected to be moved into 
new office quarters in Pennsylvania station 
at 30th street by January 3. Shortly after 
the first of the year, therefore, the office 
portion of old Broad street station, which 
has been used by railroad forces since 1894, 
will be vacated. Trains will continue to 
operate to and from the station as hereto- 
fore and already much of the first and 
second floors of the building are being 
occupied by the offices of Civilian Defense 
and city defense organizations. 


- 10 Months Air Traffic 


Domestic air lines carried 37.16 per cent 
more revenue passengers and handled 51.69 
per cent more pounds of express during the 
first 10 months of this year than in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according to 
data published by the Civil Aeronautics: 


Administration. 


The increase in revenue passengers car- 
ried was frgm 2,324,614 to 3,188,431 ; while 
express poondage was up from 9,977,300 
lb. to 15,134,792 Ib. Meanwhile the in- 
creases in revenue passenger-miles flown 
and express pound-miles flown were, re- 
spectively, 30.29 per.cent and 47.02 per 
cent. 


Atlantic Shippers to Meet January 7 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 18th annual and 57th 
regular meeting at the Robert Treat hotel, 
Newark, N. J., on January 7 and 8. The 
tentative docket for the main meeting on 
January 8 includes a resume of the “bot- 
tom” situation for export shipments and 
a report on less-carload transportation. 
At an “old timers’” luncheon on this day, 
sponsored by various shipper and business 
groups in Newark, W. J. Williamson, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Sears, Roebuck & 
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Co., will talk on the subject “The Present 
Trends of Transportation.” A_ special 
open meeting of the freight loss and dam- 
age prevention committee will be held at 
8 p. m. on the preceding day. 


New Offices for I. C. C. Bureau of 
Water Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appointed three district supervisors for 
its Bureau of Water Carriers, “with a 
view to establishing closer contact with 
water transportation on the Pacific coast, 
Great Lakes, Mississippi Valley system, and 
Gulf coast.” The offices will be located 
in San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, and New 
Orleans, La. 

Harold B. Anderson, formerly of the 
commission’s Bureau of Accounts, has been 
appointed district supervisor at San Fran- 
cisco; R. C. Thuman, formerly of the staff 
of the chief of engineers, United States 
Army, has been appointed district super- 
visor at Chicago; and Andrew G. Patter- 
son, of the staff of the Bureau of Water 
Carriers, has been appointed district su- 
pervisor at New Orleans. The three 
offices are expected to be opened this month, 
the Commission’s announcement said. 


11 Months Net Income Was $439 
Million 


Class I railroads in the first 11 months 
of this year had an estimated net income 
after interest and rentals, of $439,983,723, 
as compared with $138,517,515 in the cor- 
responding period last year, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
ll-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, amounted to 
$916,788,525, a 3.74 per cent return, as 
compared with $603,692,473, or 2.49 per 
cent, in 1940, and $820,214,052, or 3.38 per 
cent, in 1930. 

The November net income was $30,064,- 


- 315 compared with $30,809,337 in Novem- 


ber, 1940; while net railway operating in- 
come for that month was $68,764,844, a 
3.18 per cent return, compared with $71,- 
560,226, or 3.34 per cent, in the same month 
of 1940, and $61,175,416, or 2.88 per cent, in 
November, 1930. 


Would Have Commission Use New 
Through-Routes Powers 


Finding authority for such action in the 
Transportation Act of 1940’s so-called 
through - routes provisions, Examiner 
Charles W. Berry has recommended in a 
Proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribe through routes 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., East St. 
Louis, Ill., and Cairo, and origins in Cen- 
tral territory, via Hagerstown, Md., to 
destinations on the Pennsylvania east of 
York, Pa. and Fulton Junction (Balti- 
more), Md., and between New York and 
Cape Charles, Va. The proceeding is 
docketed as No. 28647, the complainant, 
D. A. Stickwell & Sons, Inc., being a 
Hagerstown manufacturer of livestock and 
poultry feed. 

_In a previous case involving the same 
situation, the commission in 1929 found 
that it did not have the power to establish 
the routes sought; that finding came after 
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the Supreme Court’s decision in the Subiaco 
Routing Case (278 U. S. 269). In making 
his present recommendation, however, the 
examiner cites the 1940 amendment which 
stipulates among other things that . the 
commission may prescribe through routes 
where they are “needed in order to pro- 
vide adequate and more efficient or ade- 
quate and more economic transportation.” 
He would interpret that exception to par- 
ticipating carriers’ rights to their long 
haul as meaning service more efficient and 
more economic from the standpoint of the 
shipping public. 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been an- 
nounced by the National Mediation Board. 

On the Kansas City Southern, the Ar- 
kansas Western, and the Ft. Smith & Van 
Buren the board has certified that the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees is now the duly designated repre- 
sentative of the entire craft or class of 
maintenance of way employees. 

On the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
the machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, electrical workers, 
carmen, and their helpers and apprentices 
have chosen the Utility Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, C. I. O. as their representa- 
tive; while the maintenance of way em- 
ployees have designated the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees as their 
representative. 

In an election held on the Berlin Mills 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees won the right to represent the 
maintenance of way employees; while on 
the Fairport, Painesville & Eastern the 
United Mine Workers of America, C. I. O. 
was chosen as the bargaining agent for 
the maintenance of way employees and the 
yardmasters. 

As a result of voting, the American 
Train Dispatchers Association will here- 
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after represent the train dispatchers on the 
Burlington-Rock Island. In an election on 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western the main- 
tenance of way employees voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; and on 
the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern that 
organization will also represent the main- 
tenance of way employees. 


30% of Copper in Locomotives and 
Cars Can Be Eliminated 


At least 30 per cent of the copper used 
in locomotives and cars can be eliminated, 
according to reports made by manufacturers ° 
to a special committee on locomotive and 
car construction of the Mechanical Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads at Chicago on December 29. 
The meeting followed a similar one on 
December 16 at which substitutions for 
copper were discussed. These discussions 
of the use of substitutes for copper are a 
result of Conservation order No. M-9-C- 
issued by the Priorities division of the 
OPM which calls for a reduction of about 
30 per cent in the use of copper. 

The special committee of the Mechanical 
division will consolidate the reports of the 
manufacturers and submit the consolidation 
and its own recommendations to the OPM. 
It is expected that the OPM will later 
issue specific instructions as to the use of 
copper in locomotives and cars. 


Railroads Observe the Holiday 
Customs 


Railroad station singing is growing in 
popularity. In at least three large eastern 
terminals commuters and casual travelers 
responded to the opportunity to make the 
rafters ring in pre-entraining carol “sings.” 
More than 1,000 persons joined daily in 
carroling in the main concourse of Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, preceding 
and following brief concerts by prominent 





Boston & Maine Commuters Sang Carols Each Evening from 5 to 5:30 in North Station 
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“UNION” Centralized Traifi, 
Control permits direction of trains 
entirely by signal indication, Ay 
important result is such improve. 
ment in flexibility of operation and. 
track capacity that a sudden ip. 
crease in the number of trains dogg 
“not cause congestion but is ah 
sorbed smoothly and efficiently: 
without interfering with established 
schedules. Maximum utilization of 
tracks, so desirable NOW, is thyg’ 
achieved. » » » » 


““UNION’' Coded Track Circuit 
Control may be used to advantage 
in modernization of existing in- 
stallations or for new signal instal- 
lations. For example, when desired 
signal spacing requires blocks too 
long for the operation of one con- 
ventional track circuit per block, 
“Union'’ Coded Track Circuits 
may be employed, thus frequently 
eliminating cut sections with their 
associated apparatus and insulated 
joints. As this system uses the rails 
instead of copper line wires as 
conductors for the signal control 
circuits, a saving of vital copper 
results. Our nearest district office 
will be glad to furnish additional 


information on request. » » » 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY - 




















TIME SAVED in the passage of 
freight traffic through yards re- 
duces the over-all time of moving 
freight from origin to destination— 
an item of vital importance today. 
The “Union” Electro-Pneumatic 


Car Retarder System will produce 
an appreciable saving of time in 
the passage of freight traffic through 
yards, because maximum classifi- 
cation capacity is available at all 
hours and at a minimum cost. » » 


THE “UNION” Yard Communica- 
tion System provides for instant 
transmission of messages to or from 
switch engines, whether standing 
or in motion. The use of this system, 
results in the expediting of switch- 
ing moves and car classification 
under all weather conditions. Car 
handling delays in switching areas 
and yards are thereby reduced. 
Communication is private and the 
system is not subject to government 
radio regulation. Bulletin No. 158, 
just off the press, describes and 
illustrates this system. If you have 
not received your copy, please let 
us know, and we shall be glad to 
mail one to you. » » »~ » 


-. . . . « « SWISSVALE, PA. 
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organized choirs. The commuters were led 
in singing by the “railway station trouba- 
dour.” 

Concerts were again held by a trained 
women’s chorus in the vaulted main room 
of Pennsylvania station, as in previous 
years, following which station travelers 
were invited to join in the better-known 
numbers. For the fourth consecutive year, 
Boston & Maine commuters paused in 
North station, Boston, Mass., on their way 
home to join in the songs of Christmas 
time under the direction of “the singing 
cop,” while each morning they were privi- 
leged to hear 45 minutes of organ music. 
On club cars throughout the land, informal 
parties made Christmas on wheels an im- 
provement on, rather than a deprivation of, 
the home holiday customs. 
Air Line, for example, had a Santa on 
board its “Silver Meteor,” and the Balti- 
more & Ohio had trees on practically all 
through trains. 


Accounts for Water Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has prescribed, effective January 1, 1942, 
a uniformed system of accounts for use 
by water carriers subject to Part III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act which have 
annual operating revenues exceeding $100,- 
000. This comprehensive set-up supersedes 
accounting regulations in effect since 1912 
for such water lines as were subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction prior to enact- 
ment of the Transportation Act of 1940, 
which placed the regulation of all domestic 
water transportation under the I. C. C. 

The new system is set out in a document 
of 178 mimeographed sheets. It prescribes 
all classes of accounts, including deprecia- 
tion accounting. In the latter connection 
the classes of depreciable equipment include 
line equipment, harbor equipment, mis- 
cellaneous floating equipment, buildings 
and other structures, office and other ter- 
minal equipment, motor and other highway 
vehicles. 


Enginemen and Trainmen on 
T. P. & W. Walk Out 


Enginemen and trainmen of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western walked out on Decem- 
ber 28 thereby entirely paralyzing the 239- 
mile railroad. The strike was called by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen following the company’s 
announcement that it would put new rates 
of pay, rules and working conditions in 
effect on December 29. As reported in 
the Railway Age of December 27, these 
matters have been in controversy for sev- 
eral months. According to the railroad, 
a number of employees were in favor of 
giving the company’s proposals a trial. The 
unions contend that the contract proposed 
by the company does not recognize senior- 
ity as the sole basis in the assignment of 
runs and reduces wages by altering the 
basis of wage calculations. 

On December 29, the railroad notified 
all employees represented by the two 
brotherhoods involved that failure to re- 
port for work.on December 30 would be 
construed as an indication that the em- 
ployee does not desire to continue in the 
employ of the railroad. At the same time 
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the company began to hire new employees. 
In a wire to the Mediation Board on De- 
cember 28, the railroad again requested 
the appointment of an Emergency Board. 
The Mediation Board’s reply of the same 
day urged the railroad to arbitrate and 
stated that the employees at the Board’s 
request had changed their position and are 
willing to arbitrate. 


Freight Car Loading 


Car loading figures for the week ended 
December 27 were not available at the 
time this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 20, totaled 798,697 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 27. This was a 
decrease of 8,528 cars or 1.1 per cent be- 
low the preceding week, but an increase 
of 100,942 cars or 14.5 per cent, above the 
corresponding week in 1940, and an in- 
crease of 147,305 cars or 22.6 per cent 
above the comparable week in 1939. 

The summary for that week, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R. 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 20 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Pe oe ss 168,713 156,259 147,514 
Allegheny ..... 174,312 154,379 140,882 
Pocahontas .... 52,294 44,417 43,886 
Southern ...... 125,440 109,010 99,360 
Northwestern .. 96,815 81,434 74,571 
Central Western 119,658 103,884 97,928 
Southwestern .. 61,465 48,372 47,251 
Total Western 

Districts .... 277,938 233,690 219,750 
Total All Roads 798,697 697,755 651,392 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 41,423 27,933 32,702 
Live stock ...:. 14,528 12,032 11,416 
LO Gere 156,264 148,580 138,736 
oo ae 13,996 12,686 12,083 
Forest products. 43,135 37,454 31,711 

eo 6 toe i le aio 13,638 13,046 11,811 
Merchandise l.c.l. 150,038 148,953-. . 144,518 
Miscellaneous .. 365,675 297,071 268,415 
December 20 .. 798,697 697,755 651,392 
December 13 .. 807,225 736,340 678,132 
December 6 ... 833,375 738,513 683,973 
November 29 .. 866,189 728,525 685,496 
November 22 .. 799,386 733,488 673,113 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks ... 41,678,401 35,812,547 33,363,434 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 20 totaled 57,278, as com- 
pared with 62,886 in the previous week 
and 57,528 in the corresponding week last 
year, according to the summary of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
he, a. ! 57,278 31,661 
Dec, 13, 104i. oiseics 62,886 31,953 
CPSC CRG...) RARER ree 66,666 32,402 
Dee. 21, 1940: 06 sigee 57,528 28,952 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Dee 20, 1941 oi. 8 3,139,934 1,532,222 
BOC: 21, AONO 56 xcress 2,772,239 1,273,777 
DEG. 285 198S) viscwssice 2,512,583 1,108,850 


P. & W. V. Sued for Coal Company 
Losses 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is nam- 
ed among a group of coal and miscellaneous 
companies of the so-called Taplin group as 
defendant in a suit filed in the federal 
district court at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 29 by W. G. Heiner, trustee of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation. 
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Counsel for the complainant charged that 
the defendants entered into a conspiracy to 
gain control of Pittsburgh Terminal and 
between 1923 and 1938 “exploited, despoiled, 
injured and defrauded” the company and 
its stockholders. Specifically, the charge 
was made that in order to feed traffic to 
the P. & W. V. and coal to Taplin-owned 
retail sales outlets, the mines of Pitts- 
burgh Terminal were continued in “waste- 
ful and inefficient” operation. Pennroad 
Corporation which purchased control of the 
P. & W. V, in 1929 is also named a de- 
fendant and charged with collusion with 
Mr. Taplin in operation of the road fol- 
lowing purchase. 


N. Y. C. Gets More Time to Divorce 
Boat Line 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended until 90 days beyond January 
2, 1942, the time given the New York 
Central to divest itself voluntarily of that 
interest in the Nicholson Universal Steam- 
ship Company, a Great Lakes operator, 
which the commission has found to be in 
violation of the so-called Panama-Canal- 
Act provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The commission’s report in the pro- 
ceeding, which is docketed as No. 28162, 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 8, page 753. 

The present order extends the effective 
date of that report from October 6, 1941, 
until January 2, 1942, and stipulates that 
the 90 days within which the Central is 
expected to act voluntarily shall be com- 
puted from the latter date. The N. Y. C- 
Nicholson tie-up came about by reason of 
the relationship of N. Y. C. affiliates to the 
United States Freight Company, parent 
corporation of the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Company. 


November Truck Tonnage 7.6 Per 
~ “Cent Above 1940 


The volume of revenue freight trans- 
ported by motor truck in November drop- 
ped 14 per cent under the October ton- 
nage, but increased 7.6 per cent over No- 
vember, 1940, according to American 
Trucking Associations. 

Comparable reports were received from 
205 motor carriers in 38 states. The re- 
porting carriers transported an aggregate 
of 1,202,991 tons in November, as against 
1,398,321 tons in October, and 1,118,496 
tons in November, 1940. The A. T. A. 
index, figure, based on the average monthly 
tonnage of the reporting carriers for the 
1938-1940 period as 100, was 147.78 for 
November, as compared with October's 
172.37. 

Almost 75 per cent of all tonnage trans- 
ported in the month was reported by car- 
riers of general freight. The volume in 
this category decreased 15 per cent under 
October, and increased 10.9 per cent over 
November of the previous year. Trans- 
porters of petroleum products, accounting 
for a little more than eight per cent of the 
total tonnage reported, showed a decrease 
of 5.2 per cent under October, but held 
11.8 per cent over November of last year. 
Movement of new automobiles and trucks 
constituted a little more than six per cent 
of the total; tonnage in this class showed 
a slight decline of 0.3 per cent under Oc- 
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INCREASE NET REVENUES 


OCOMOTIVES equipped with Wear-resisting Parts made 
from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON spend 


most of their time out on the road producing revenues. 


When they arrive at a roundhouse after a trip — it’s merely a 
case of servicing, inspection and, insofar as H S G | parts are 
concerned, they are ready for the dispatchers call. 


Make provisions for greater earnings from your locomotives this 
year. Apply HS G1 parts on all your power and take advantage 
of the savings in fuel, materials and maintenance, which this 
special material offers. 
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tober, and a decrease of 20 per cent under 
November, 1940. Haulers of iron and steel 
products reported almost five per cent of 
the total tonnage. The volume of these 
commodities decreased 22.5 per cent under 
October and 5.6 per cent under November 
of last year. A little more than six per 
cent of the total tonnage reported was 
miscellaneous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk textile products, bricks, build- 
ing materials, cement and household goods. 
Tonnage in this class decreased 15.6 per 
cent under October, but held 12.1 per cent 
over November, 1940. 


Club Meetings 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on January 13 at the 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass., at 6:30 
p. m. Professor Kent T. Healy, Yale 
University, will present a paper entitled 
“Railroad Policy of the Present Emer- 
gency.” 

The annual dinner of the Transportation 
Club of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, usually held in February, has 
been cancelled following action taken by 
the Executive committee on December 18, 
“in order to give everyone full opportunity 
to concentrate on national defense de- 
mands.” 

The Canadian Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its 20th annual convention at the 
Windsor hotel, Montreal, Que., Canada, on 
February 3 and 4, the annual dinner being 
on the latter date. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater 
New York will hold its next meeting at 
the Park Central hotel on January 13 at 
6:30 p. m. Roy B. White, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, will be the guest 
speaker. 


Boston, Mass., Commercial Zone 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has determined the zone adjac- 
ent to and commercially a part of Boston, 
Mass., and continuous municipalities, in 
which transportation by motor vehicle, in 
interstate and foreign commerce, not under 
continuous carriage or shipment to or from 
a point beyond the zone, is exempt from 
regulation except as to qualifications and 
maximum. hours of service of employees 
and safety of operation or standards of 
equipment. The same report finds that the 
removal of such partial exemption in the 
Boston zone is not necessary to carry out 
the national transportation policy. 

In the latter connection the motor car- 
riers had asked the complete removal of 
the exemption to prevent “unfair and 
competitive practices” among themselves. 
Shipper interests opposed such removal. 
The Boston commercial zone defined in the 
report included the municipalities of Boston, 
Chelsea, Revere, Everett, Malden, Somer- 
ville, Medford, Cambridge, Newton, and 
Quincy, and the area ‘within the township 
limits of Winthrop, Watertown, Needham, 
Dedham, Brookline, and Milton. 


Common Carrier Trucks May Sul 
Get Tires 


New tires may still be obtained for 
trucks operated in connection with highway 
services of the Railway Express Agency 
and the railroads under the rationing plan 
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which becomes effective January 5. The 
list of vehicles which under the plan may 
be equipped with new rubber tires, casings, 
or tubes includes trucks operated exclu- 
sively in “transportation by any common 
carrier.” Also eligible are buses of 10 
or more passengers capacity operated as 
“part of the services rendered to the public 
by a regular transportation system.” 

The rationing plan was announced on 
December 27 by Leon Henderson, adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Generally, the OPA announcement 
described the list of eligibles as one 
“designed to insure continuance of opera- 
tion of vehicles required for the public 
health and safety, vehicles with a capacity 
of ten or more passengers required for 
transportation purposes, and for essential 
truck operations.” 

Those on the eligible list seeking to buy 
new tires will have to fill out application 
forms. The applicant will then have to 
get this approved by an inspector. In- 
spectors will be dealers or garagemen ac- 
credited by the local rationing boards. 


Maloney Committee Reports on 
Oil Situation 

The special Senate committee which has 
been investigating the alleged petroleum 
shortage on the east coast has submitted a 
report, including its preliminary findings, 
to the Senate. The preliminary report 
stated that the committee had found no 
shortage of petroleum and its products at 
the time of its hearings in August and 
September. The committee pointed out in 
a letter accompanying the reports, how- 
ever, that the exigencies of war might ma- 
terially change the situation in the future, 
although reports to the petroleum co- 
ordinator indicated that reserves of pe- 
troleum in the Atlantic .coast area were 
at a comfortable level. 

“The committee has kept a check on all 
means of transportation in an effort to an- 
ticipate any possible carrier shortage,” de- 
clared the report of the committee, which 
was headed by Senator Maloney, Democrat 
of Connecticut. “Recent information has 
been collected from railway tank car own- 
ers, and users, on the capacity and use of 
their tank car equipment. This information 
furnishes a base for estimating additional 
potential service that may be rendered in 
meeting future petroleum transportation 
problems on the railways. The tank-ship 
delivery schedule is encouraging and ef- 
ficiencies have increased in pipe line move- 
ments.” 


First-Quarter Loadings Expected to 
Be 8.1 Per Cent Above 1941 


Freight carloadings in the first quarter 
of 1942 are expected to be 8.1 per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
in 1941, according to estimates compiled by 
the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. On 
the basis of those estimates, freight car- 
loadings of the 28 principal commodities 
will be 6,054,328 in the first quarter of 
1942 compared with 5,601,422 for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period in 
1941. All of the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards estimate an increase in carloadings 
for the first quarter of 1942 compared with 
the same period in 1941. 
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These estimates normally include 29 
commodities, but owing to the uncertainty 
of the automobile industry, pending an an- 
nouncement by the Office of Production _ 
Management, as to production in February 
and March, no estimate for the quarter as: 
to automobiles, trucks and parts was made. 
For the month of January alone, loading 
of assembled automobiles and trucks for the 
entire country is estimated at 15,681 freight 
cars, compared with 50,513 in January last 
year, or a reduction of 69 per cent. The 
Great Lakes Shippers’ Advisory Board 
estimates that, in that region where more 
automobiles are produced than in any other, 
carloadings of assembled automobiles and 
trucks in January will be 7,612 compared 
with 24,322 in the same month in 1941, or 
a reduction of 68.7 per cent. In the ter- 
ritory covered by the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Board, which ranks next to the 
Great Lakes region, estimated carloadings 
of assembled automobiles and trucks in 
January will be 2,189 compared with 7,399 
in the same month in 1941, or a reduction 
of 70.4 per cent. ) 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the first quar- 
ter of 1941, the estimated loadings for the 
first quarter of 1942, and the percentage 
of increase of the 28 principal commodities : 





Actual Estimated 

Loadings  Loadings 
Shippers’ First First Per 
Advisory Quarter Quarter Cent 

Boards 1941 1942 Increase 
New England... 126,442 135,325 7.0 
Atlantic States.. 626,813 665,693 6.2 
Allegheny ..... 977,565 1,052,239 7.6 
Ohio Valley .... 711,994 727,279 aa 
Southeast ...... 714,796 778,787 9.0 
Great Lakes ... 267,271 294,871 10,3 
Central Western. 188,366 205,865 9:3 
Mid-West ..... 806,924 883,219 9.5 
Northwest ..... 150,516 182,350 21.1 
Trans-Missouri- 

MOURGR S05 35 262,231 279,265 6.5 
Southwest ..... 357,353 418,095 17.0 
Pacific Coast .. 218,874 231,299 5.7 
Pacific Northwest 192,277 200,041 4.0 

POUL cast. 5,601,422 6,054,328 8.1 


The 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards, ex- 
pect an increase in the first quarter of 
1942, compared with the same period one 
year ago, in the loading of all of the 28 
commodities except cotton seed and prod- 
ucts, other than oil, for which a decrease 
of 3.1 per cent is estimated, and agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, for which a decrease of 13 
per cent is estimated. 

Among those showing the greatest in- 
erease are the following: Grain, 26.6 per 
cént; gravel, sand and stone, 25.2 per cent; 
chemicals and explosives, 24.2 per cent; 
citrus fruits, 21.5 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 21.1 per cent; paper, paperboard 
and prepared roofing, 14.4 per cent; brick 
and clay products, 12 per cent; cement, 
11.2 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 9.9 
per cent; fertilizers of all kinds, 9.3 per 
cent; canned goods, 9.3 per cent; cotton, 
9.1 per cent; ore and concentrates, 7.5 per 
cent; iron and steel, 7.3 per cent; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 7.2 per cent; and 
coal and coke, 6 per cent. 


Emergency Rate Case Hearings 
Moved to St. Louis 


Hearings in the railroads’ and the Rail- 
way Express Agency’s emergency rate in- 
crease cases, which had been assigned to 
Chicago on January 5 and 9 respectively, 
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SANTA FE — 5400-Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotive 


General Motors Diesel Freight Locomotive 


A New Milestone in Transportation Progress 


i history was made when 
Electro-Motive Corporation, subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors, offered to the nation the first Diesel for 
main line freight service, which ranks as one of the 
world’s most powerful locomotives. In keeping with 
the established policy to thoroughly preprove each 
new type of equipment before offering it to the rail- 
roads, Electro-Motive Corporation built a 5400-hp. 
Diesel locomotive for test in freight service. 

For over a year this locomotive operated 83,764 
miles on 20 Class I railroads in 35 states under all 
conditions from sub-zero weather to 115 degrees, 
and from sea level to 10,000 feet. It showed remark- 
able reliability of performance, 100 per cent avail- 
ability for service, and evidenced all the operating 
advantages and economies for which it was designed. 

So remarkable were the results of these tests that 
the Santa Fe immediately purchased four 5400-hp. 
Diesel freight locomotives, which are now in service, 
and has (October, 1941) sixteen more on order. The 
Great Northern has two 2700-hp. Diesels in freight 
and passenger service with more on order — the 
Southern Railway has two 5400-hp. Diesels and the 
Milwaukee Road one 5400-hp. Diesel in service. The 
Rio Grande, Western Pacific and Seaboard have 
three 5400-hp. Diesels each, on order. 

This giant 5400-hp. Diesel has a 
Starting tractive effort of 220,000 lb. 
and a top speed of 75 m.p.h. It carries 


4800 gal. of fuel — sufficient to haul an average ton- 
nage train 500 miles without refueling. Built in four 
sections, each section powered by one 16-cylinder, 
2-cycle, 1350-hp. General Motors Diesel Engine, 
with a total weight of approximately 900,000 Ib., 
all of which is carried on the thirty-two driving 
wheels, and with every pound available for traction 
and braking effort, it is distinctly adaptable to both 
freight and passenger service. 

On one of its first test runs, with no attempt for 
speed or tonnage records, Santa Fe 5400-hp. Diesel 
No. 100 with a maximum of 68 cars (3,150 tons) 
made the entire 1761.8-mile run between Argentine, 
Kansas, and Los Angeles in 54 hrs. 354% min. run- 
ning time—an average speed of 32.3 m.p.h. Through- 
out the entire run, it showed ample reserve capacity 
for handling much heavier trains and at substantially 
higher speeds. Tremendous potential savings were 
indicated. At least seven steam locomotives are gen- 
erally required to handle the same train on the same 
run with 12 stops for fuel and water and 16 addi- 
tional stops for water only. The Diesel made the 
trip with only four stops for fuel. 

The Electro-Motive Dynamic Brake Equipment, 
first applied to Santa Fe No. 100, makes it possible 

to handle heavy trains down severe 
grades faster, with safety, minimum 
braking, elimination of excessive wheel 
heating and reduced brake shoe wear. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION, LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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General Motors Diesel Freight Locomotives 


Are Contributing Many Important Advantages 
And Economies In Fast Revenue Service 








































HE many potential advantages and economies, 
which were so conclusively proved by the GM 
experimental freight locomotive during the 12 months 
of test on 20 Class 1 railroads, are today being dupli- 
cated by similar locomotives in daily revenue service. 
We know of no steam power available at this time 
which can approach the GM Diesel freight loco- 
motive in every phase 
of performance... 
POWER for hauling 
greater tonnage and re- 
ducing or eliminating 
helper service on grades 
— SPEED for faster 
schedules — FLEXI- 
BILITY for meeting 
traffic conditions—high 
AVAILABILITY with 
minimum time out for 
servicing and repairs — 
and additional ECON- 
OMY in lower fuel costs, 
elimination of expensive 
supporting services 
required for steam power, lower track maintenance, 
fewer fuel and water stops which speeds up freight 
schedules, and smoother starts and stops resulting 
in greater protection of cars and lading. 

The flexibility of the 5400-hp. GM Diesel freight 
locomotive is a decided advantage over steam power. 
Where a railroad is equipped with 
several of these locomotives, the 


vide other unit combinations, such as 





1350-Hp., 16-cylinder, General Motors Diesel Engine 
which powers each GM freight unit 





5400-Hp.—4-Unit Locomotive 


2700-hp. and 4050-hp. Thus, locomotive capacity 
can be economically fitted to varying traffic con- 
ditions. Such flexibility is especially advantageous 
when one unit is temporarily out of service, because 
in such cases it is no longer necessary to tie up the 
complete locomotive. 

GM Diesel power has very definitely proved its 
superiority in switch- 
ing, transfer, freight 
and passenger service. 
The full potential sav- 
ings which follow the 
complete Dieselization 
of an entire railroad or 
section of railroad can 
now be realized. Ex- 
pensive supporting 
services which are not 
required for Diesel 
operation, such as coal 
docks, water stations 
and water treating 
facilities, cinder pits, 
boiler washing and 
fire-cleaning, can be gradually reduced and 
finally eliminated .. . damage and repairs to rails, 
roadbed and bridges will be materially reduced 
. . . fewer locomotives will be required to meet 
traffic demands. 

NEW TOOLS — NEW STANDARDS — NEW 
ECONOMIES — all for the prime pur- 
pose of improving service to shippers 


1350-hp. units can be grouped to pro- RAL O10n and the public, and building bigger 


profits for the railroads. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION, LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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have now been shifted to St. Louis, Mo., at 
the Hotel Statler on the same dates. In 
the railroad’s case, which is docketed as 
ex parte No. 148, the carriers are seeking 
increased freight and passenger rates which 
would produce about $356,956,000 addi- 
tional annual revenue to offset augmented 
wage costs and other increases in expenses. 
To meet the same increased expenses, the 
R. E. A. is seeking to establish an emer- 
gency surcharge of 10 cents per l.c.l. ship- 
ment of one or more packages. 

The Commission’s notice goes on to say 
that representations have been made that 
because of conditions growing out of the 
present national emergency, it is desirable 
that the oral argument in ex parte No. 148, 
originally scheduled for Washington, D. C., 
should be in St. Louis immediately follow- 
ing the hearing. That proceeding, ac- 
cordingly, it continues, is set for argument 
before the Commission at St. Louis im- 
mediately after the close of the taking of 


testimony. 

Persons submitting verified statements in 
ex parte No. 148 in response to the peti- 
tions described in the Commission’s notice 
of December 27 are advised to address 
copies thereof to the persons named in that 
notice at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries 
dates of next or regular meetings and places o 
meetings: 

Aturep Rartway Suppry AssociATion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R., 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, 1431 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, October 6-8, 1942, Omaha, Neb. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, ©. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Annual 
meeting, May 12-14, 1942, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAy ADVERTIS- 
tng Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
ng meeting, January 16-17, 1942, St. Louis, 


0. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F, R. Borger, C. I. & L 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSO- 
c1ATION.—A. G. Shaver, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
20-22, 1942, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

American RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

American RAILway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, Annual meeting, March 17-19, 
1942, Palmer House, Chicago, II. 

American Rartway MAGAZINE Epitors’ AssoctA- 
T1IoN.—W. M. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

American SHorT Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
‘— E.. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Railroad .Division, C. L. Combes, Railway 
Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 

A er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. CC. Annual meeting, January 27-29, 

A 1942, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps—H. J. 
te Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
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Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


New 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 17-19, 1942, Pal- 

mer House, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—wW. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, tl. Annual meeting, 
March 17-19, 1942, Palmer House, 
Chicago, III. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 

ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Elecirical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 

Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 

Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, 1942, Chicago, Ill. 

Motor Transport Division—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 

Car-Service Division—E. W. Coughlin 
a eainaaman Bldg., | Washington, 


F inance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. | Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ge Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


‘Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 

. portation Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
ag ar Transportation Bldg., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

AssocraTIon OF Rartway Ciaim AcEents.—F. L. 
st Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 17-19, 1942, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


N. Y¥: 

BripGE AND BuriLtpiInc Suppty MEeEn’s AssociA- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

CanapIAN Raitway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 
—— June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. uis, Mo. Regular meetings, thir 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFIcerRs’ ASSOCIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
C. B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, II. 

CENTRAL Rartway Cius or BuFrFato.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ey. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
March 26, 1942. 

LocomoTivE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
tTion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 

Master Boiler MAkKers’ AssociaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1942 
meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.-— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 
A. R. E. A. Convention, March 16-19, 1942, 
122nd Field Artillery Armory, 234 East Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

New Enctanp RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 
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New York RartroAp Ctus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rartway Cius.—William S. Wollner. 
P. O. Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and 
Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles. 

Raitway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Executive Vice-Pres., Sec’y and Treas.), 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Cius oF PittsBurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Exectric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocratTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Fuet AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil 

Raitway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WaAy Asso- 
c1aTion.—A. G. Shaver, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave. Annual meeting, September 15-17, 

1942, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

Sricnat Appiiance Association.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N . Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaiLway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
serena! March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 


a. 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 

Box 8, Terminal ‘“‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 

lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 

except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and i ean 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, 

Unitep AssociaATION OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Western Raitway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Exec. 
utive Secretary) Room 822, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of each month, except January, June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Supply Trade 





Howard Prentice, sales engineer for 
the Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to 
manager of sales, with the same head- 
quarters. 


James B. Hayden, sales manager of the 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, 
Bay City, Mich., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Hayden began 
his career in 1896 as a draftsman for the 
Walker Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and two years later became 
chief draftsman for the U. S. Commission 
to the Paris Exposition. In 1900 he en- 
tered the employ of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company, Cleveland, as a 
draftsman and after holding the position of 
mechanical draftsman from 1900 to 1910, 
engineer in charge of the mechanical draft- 
ing department from 1910 to 1918 and man- 
ager of the power house equipment and fer- 
roinclave sales for this company and its 
successor, The Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, from 1918 to 1932, was made as- 
sistant sales manager. After holding the 
latter position until 1939, he was promoted 
to sales manager, the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent election. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





SIGNALING 


Tue Norroctk SouTHERN has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering materials for an all- 
relay interlocking at Edgeton (Raleigh), 
N. C. The order includes a desk-type con- 
trol machine having two switch and two 
signal levers controlling two switches and 
10 signals at a grade crossing of the Nor- 
folk Southern with the Seaboard. In ad- 
dition, the order calls for two large instru- 
ment cases, Type-K relays and rectifiers. 


Tue NorTHeRN Paciric has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering materials for an all-re- 
lay interlocking at Ainsworth Junction, 
Wash., to be controlled from Kennewick, 
Wash. The order includes a desk-type 
control machine having two switch and two 
signal levers for the control of two junc- 
tion switches and 12 signals. The order 
also calls for one Model 5D dual-controller 
20-volt switch machine, Type-K relays, 
copper-oxide rectifiers and transformers. 


Tue DetawareE & Hupson has placed 
an order with the General Railway Signal 
Company for materials to be used in a 
* centralized traffic control coded system be- 
tween “YO” cabin and Shea, N. Y., a dis- 
’ tance of 1.9 miles, consisting of double 
track. The order includes a control ma- 
chine at “YO” cabin, having 6 working 
levers for the control of 5 switches and 
14 signals. Also included in the order are 
the coding equipment, 38 type-SA signals, 
two instrument housings, Types K and B 
relays, copper-oxide rectifiers and trans- 
formers. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering material for centralized 
traffic control from Marshall, Tex. to At- 
lanta, a distance of 43 miles. This is a 
continuation of the ctc program started in 
1936 to include all the territory between 
Texarkana, Tex. and Longview Jct. Be- 
sides three new panels for the existing 
control machine at Marshall, and the cod- 
ing equipment, the order includes 10 Model 
5D 20-volt dual-control switch machines, 
10 Type SA searchlight signals, Type-K 
relays, and copper-oxide rectifiers. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Locomotive CoALING, SAND AND CINDER 
PLants.—The Ross and White Company, 
Chicago, has published a 12-page bulletin, 
No. 43, describing the full line of locomo- 
tive coaling, sanding and. cinder plants 
mianufactured by this company. The bul- 
letin is attractively illustrated with large 
photographs and drawings, showing many 
types of installations of such facilities. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Financial 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FEe.—Aban- 
donment by the Oklahoma Central. — The 
Oklahoma Central and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, respectively, would be 
authorized to abandon a line and the opera- 
tion thereof extending from Purcell, Okla., 
to Chickasha, 41.2 miles, if Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a proposed report of its Examiner 
T. K. Carpenter. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Aban- 
donment by the Gulf & Inter-State of 
Texas—The Gulf & Inter-State of Texas 
and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, re- 
spectively, have been authorized to aban- 
don a line and the operation thereof ex- 
tending from the ferry landing at Port 
Bolivar, Tex., to High Island, 26.7 miles. 
At the same time the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe was also authorized to abandon 
its ferry extending from the Ninth Street 
ferry landing in Galveston, Tex., to the 
ferry landing in Port Bolivar, 3.9 miles. 


Boston & Marne.—Abandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon a portion of its Central Massa- 
chusetts branch extending from Norwot- 
tuck, Mass., to Canal Junction, 8.5 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line extending 
from Linwood, Nebr., southwesterly to 
Hastings, 102.6 miles. The authority was 
granted subject to the condition that the 
line, or any portion thereof, be sold to any 
responsible person, firm, or corporation 
offering within 40 days from the date of 
the certificate, to purchase it for continued 
operation, and willing to pay a price for 
the line not less than its fair net salvage 
value. 


MIssouRI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Renewal of 
RFC Loan.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the 
extension of the time of payment for a 
period ending not later than December 30, 
1944, of $2,314,239, and for a period end- 
ing not later than September 30, 1942, of 
$400,000 of the remainder, of a loan of 
$2,814,239 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to this company, which was 
due December 30. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, saying 
that he could not agree with the finding 
that the M. K. T. was not in need of 
financial reorganization. “Punctual pay- 
ment of interest, so long as it is not at the 
expense of transportation,” he declared, “is, 
of course, praiseworthy. The first obliga- 
tion of a railroad, however, is to provide 
safe and adequate transportation. When 
the continuance of interest payments pre- 
vents or retards adequate maintenance or 
the acquisition of needed facilities the pub- 
lic interest, as I view it, requires that 
claims to interest yield.” 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition and 
Operation—The Lake Erie, Alliance & 
Wheeling has asked the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Dillonvale & Smithfield 
through the purchase from the United 
States Coal Company of the road’s entire 
capital stock for $200,000 in cash. At the 
same time the Lake Erie has requested 
authority to merge the Dillonvale & Smith- 
field into its company and to lease the prop- 
erty formerly owned by the Dillonvale & 
Smithfield to the New York Central, which 
is supplying the funds for the purchase. 

In the same application the New York 
Central requests permission to acquire con- 
trol of the Dillonvale & Smithfield; to 
operate its property, and to cancel its pres- 
ent operating agreement with the road. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WEsTERN. 


“a bd Pi & * , nae 
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—Bond Interest—Judge William Clark of 


the federal district court at Newark, N. J., 
has authorized the trustee of this road to 
pay unpaid semi-annual interest on Ter- 
minal First Mortgage bonds of 1893 due 
May 1, 1937 to 1939, inclusive. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—This road will 
meet maturities on January 1 of $2,584,000 
of Cleveland & Pittsburgh general mort- 
gage 4%s, Series A, and $1,100,000 in 
30-year secured serial 4s (issued in 1934). 


PittspurGH, Lisson & WESTERN.—Ac- 
quisition.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied a motion 
of the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and the Baltimore & Ohio asking that 
the commission dismiss the recent applica- 
tion of this company for authority to pur- 
chase and operate a line of the Youngstown 
& Suburban between Signal, Ohio, and 
Columbiana, 6.5 miles. Details of the mo- 
tion were given in last week’s issue. 


SouTHERN. Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $4,430,000 of 
2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 10 equal annual installments of 
$443,000 on January 1 in each of the years 
from 1943 to 1952, inclusive. The proceeds 
will be used as part of the purchase price 
of new equipment costing a total of $5,563,- 
681 and consisting of 700 steel sheathed, 
wood-lined box cars; 700 all-steel, drop 
bottom gondola cars; 150 70-ton Hart Se- 
lective hopper bottom steel ballast cars; 
100 12,500 gallon steel tank cars; 100 12,- 
500. gallon steel tank cars with heater coils; 
and 50 8,000 gallon steel tank cars with 
heater coils. 

The issue has been sold at 100 per cent 
plus accrued dividends and a premium of 
$100 to the First Boston Corporation, act- 
ing for itself and on behalf of Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co., subject to 
commission approval. 

Abandonment.—This company has re- 
quested I. C. C. authority to abandon 0.7 
mile of line in Alameda, Calif. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis.—Pledge and Extension of Bonds.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
pledge with the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company, as trustee under the gen- 
eral mortgage of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, dated December 
16, 1902, bonds in the amount of $2,000,000 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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issued by the St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
under its first mortgage, and bonds in the 
amount. of $3,500,000 issued by the St. 
Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal under 
its first mortgage to the St. Louis Trust 
Company, trustee, dated October 1, 1890. 

Also, the St. Louis Merchants Bridge 
Terminal has asked the commission. for 
authority to extend the time of payment of 
$3,500,000 of its first mortgage five per 
cent bonds from October 1, 1930, to July 1, 
1974, with the interest rate remaining un- 
changed. 

In another application filed at the same 
time the St. Louis Merchants Bridge has 
sought authority to extend the time of 
payment of $2,000,000 of its first mortgage 
six per cent bonds from February 1, 1929, 
to July 1, 1974, with the interest remaining 
unchanged. 

The St. Louis Terminal has also re- 
quested permission to extend from January 
1, 1933, to January 1, 1953, the time of 
payment of $1,500,000 of its first mortgage 
six per cent, 40-year bonds, with the inter- 
est rate remaining unchanged. 

Lastly, the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis seeks authority to extend 
to January 1, 1953 the lease to it of the 
properties of the St. Louis Terminal. 


Construction 





Erre—The New York Public Service 
Commission has designated for elimination 
the grade crossing of this company at Buf- 
falo St. in the city of Olean, N. Y. The 
general plan of the improvement provides 
for the elimination by raising the railroad 
tracks about nine inches and carrying 
Buffalo St. under the railroad by means of 
a subway. The bridge over the subway is 
to be made up of deck beams encased in 
concrete and supported on reinforced con- 
crete box-type abutments. The railroad 
estimated the cost of construction at 


$160,000. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—A new west- 
bound time freight classification yard is 
being constructed. at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The new yard is being built at a cost of 
$600,000 and will include 18 tracks from 
1,000 to 2,000 ft. long. In order to make 
room for the new yard, the old westbound 
coal receiving yard had to be rebuilt south 
of its original position. The new yard will 
have a hump with car retarders and signal 
systems in the classification and receiving 
yards to facilitate operation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company’s coal 
storage capacity at South Amboy, N. J., 
will be increased 25 per cent when the 
new track facilities now under construc- 
. tion there are completed early in 1942. The 
project, which is being carried out under 
the direction of the chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way, R. R. Nace, involves the con- 
struction of six new tracks with a capacity 
of 70 cars at South Amboy; 15 tracks with 
a capacity of 287 cars at a point approxi- 
mately one mile west of South Amboy; and 
13 tracks with a capacity of 639 cars at 
Runyon, N. J., six miles south of South 
Amboy. 








RAILWAY AGE. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Harry W: Von Willer, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Erie, has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president, with headquarters as before at 
Cleveland, Ohio, a newly created position. 
A photograph and biography of Mr. Von 
Willer were published in the Railway Age 
of January 11, 1941, following his promo- 
tion to assistant to the vice-president. 


James M. Nicholson, general assistant 
in the mechanical department of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant to the operating 
vice-president (mechanical), with the same 
headquarters, succeeding John Purcell, 
who retired on January 1, after 57 years 
of service. A photograph and biography 
of Mr. Nicholson were published in the 
Railway Age of July 19, following his pro- 
motion to general assistant in the me- 
chanical department. 


Robert M. Edgar, assistant general 
freight agent of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been 





Robert M. Edgar 


promoted to assistant to vice-president of 
that road and the Maine Central. Mr. 
Edgar was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1928 and entered the service of the Boston 
& Maine as a rate clerk in January, 1929. 
In 1936 he went with the Montpelier & 
Wells River and the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain as assistant general freight 
agent. He returned to the Boston & Maine 
in January, 1938, as commerce agent and 
in June, 1938, he was again promoted to 
division freight agent of the New Hamp- 
shire division at Goncord, N. H. Mr. 
Edgar was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Boston in January, 1941. 


J. E. Crawfard, vice-president—assis- 
tant to president of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., re- 
tired on January 1 at his own request, 
after more than 38 years of continuous 
service. R. H. Smith, vice-president and 
general manager, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation, with head- 


He entered railway service in February, 
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quarters as before at Roanoke. The posj- 
tions of vice-president—assistant to presi- 
dent and vice-president and general man- 
ager have been abolished. 

Mr. Crawford was born at San Diego, 
Cal., on December 1, 1876, and was edy- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
receiving the degree of B. S. in C. E, in 
1897. He was employed by the American 
Bridge Company from 1895 to 1903 as 































J. E. Crawford 


draftsman and designer. In July, 1903, 
Mr. Crawford entered the service of. the 
Norfolk & Western as bridge engineer, ‘re- 
maining in that capacity until May, 1913, 
when he was promoted to chief engineer. 
He was appointed assistant general man- 
ager in February, 1923, and the following 
year became general manager. He was 
promoted to vice-president in charge of 
operation on December 1, 1936, and in May, 
1939, he was appointed vice-president—as- 
sistant to president, the position he held 
until his retirement. 









R. Knox Bradford, assistant general 
manager on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to executive as- 
sistant to the trustees, in charge of Utah 
operations, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mr. Bradford will have charge 
of a new office in the latter city, created to 





whit 





R. Knox Bradford 


handle the large increase in traffic in this 
area. Mr. Bradford was born at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., on May 30, 1896, and attended 
Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford, Va 
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1913, as a mail and file clerk on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des Moines, 
Iowa, later serving as secretary to the 
superintendent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
master carpenter’s clerk and voucher clerk 
at Little Rock, Ark., and dispatcher’s clerk 
at Cedar Rapids. In July, 1915, he went 
with the St. Louis-Southwestern as chief 
clerk to the assistant superintendent at 
Pine Bluff, later serving successively as 
chief clerk to the general claim agent and 
general car distributor at that point. In 
October, 1916, he returned to the Rock 
Island as secretary to the superintendent 
at Little Rock, later serving as secretary to 
the assistant general manager at El Reno, 
Okla., and car distributor at Little Rock. 
From December, 1917, to February, 1919, 
he served in the U. S. Army, returning to 
the Rock Island on the latter date as as- 
sistant chief clerk to the superintendent at 
Little Rock. Mr. Bradford then served 
successively as stock claim agent at Little 
Rock, secretary to the general manager at 
Chicago, chief clerk to the vice-president 
and general manager at Chicago and train- 
master at Amarillo, Tex. In August, 1923, 
he was appointed staff officer to the re- 
ceiver of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern at Denver, subsequently being advanced 
to assistant to the receiver, assistant to 
the general manager, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation and in 1927 to 
superintendent of transportation. On Oc- 


tober 8, 1938, he was appointed an ex- 
aminer for the Railroad division of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and on November 1, 1939, he 
returned to the D. & R. G. W. as assistant 


general manager, with headquarters at 
Denver, the position he held until his recent 
promotion effective January 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. J. Peterson has been appointed act- 
ing auditor of freight accounts of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding J. W. White. 


Charles Howard Anderson, tax agent 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Chicago, has been promoted to commission- 
er of taxes and manager of insurance, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding George 
G. Tunell, who retired on January 1, after 
36 years of service. 


Earl C. Iden, attorney for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been appointed solicitor for New 
Mexico, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding his law partner Capt. William C. 
Reid, whose death on December 1 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 6, 
and Quincy D. Adams, acting district at- 
torney at Albuquerque, has been appointed 
attorney for the Santa Fe at that point, re- 
lieving Mr. Iden. 


OPERATING 


John P. Mumford has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


V. R. Adkins has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the St. Louis 


RAILWAY AGE 


Terminal division of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dupo, IIl., succeeding 
W. L. Ferrick, who retired on January 1. 


Charles Warren Hammond, assistant 
general safety agent of the New York 
Central system, with headquarters at New 
York, retired from active service on De- 
cember 31, after more than 50 years of 
service. 


P. W. Archibald has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Atchison & Santa Fe at 
Fresno, Cal, succeeding W. L. More, 
whose promotion to superintendent of the 
San Francisco terminal division, with the 
same headquarters, was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 20. 


Frank Cizek, superintendent of the 
Syracuse and Utica division of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at Binghamton, N. Y.,. has been 
appointed superintendent of safety, with 
headquarters at New York. The Syracuse 
and Utica division at Binghamton will be 
discontinued and combined with the 
Scranton division. 


Harvey A. McDaniel, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Idaho division 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pocatello, Idaho, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 13, was born in 
Brown county, Tex., on January 15, 1889, 
and entered railway service on February 1, 
1907, with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. From that date until August 15, 1909, 
he served as a brakeman and switchman on 
the Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, going with 
the Union Pacific on the latter date as a 
brakeman. Mr. McDaniel subsequently 
served as a conductor, traveling conductor 
and trainmaster and in August, 1941, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Pocatello, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


J. P. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Pocahontas division of the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Bluefield, 
W. Va., has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Eastern general di- 
vision, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., 
succeeding O. M. Dawson, who has been 
transferred to the Western general division, 
with headquarters at Bluefield. H. C. 
Wyatt, superintendent of the Scioto di- 
vision at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the Pocahontas division, succeed- 
ing Mr. Jackson, C. P. Blair, assistant 
superintendent of the Scioto division at 
Portsmouth, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of that division. W. H. Jack- 
son, trainmaster of the Radford division 
at Roanoke, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Scioto division at 
Portsmouth. 


George C. Fish, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Utah division of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 13, was born in 
Claysville, Pa., on February 18, 1900, and 
attended Washington & Jefferson College 
in 1920 and Stanford University in 1921. 
He entered railway service on June 15, 
1919, as a clerk-warehouseman on the 
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Union Pacific at West Yellowstone, Mont, 
and served later as a baggage and express 
agent at that point. In 1923 he was trans- 
ferred to Pocatello, Idaho, where he served 
in the operating, maintenance and account- 
ing departments and in 1927 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the general manager at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Fish was appointed 
safety agent at Los Angeles in 1936 and 
in 1937 and 1938 he served successively as 
chief clerk to the traffic manager, secretary 
to the terminal superintendent and secre- 
tary to the traffic manager. In 1939 he was 
appointed trainmaster at Las Vegas, Nev., 
and on August 1, 1941, he was advanced 
to assistant to the general manager at Salt 
Lake City, which position he held until 
his recent promotion, effective December 1. 


J. R. Talbott, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been promoted to general superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters as 
before at Roanoke, Va. K. V. Conrad, 
assistant superintendent of transportation, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation. R. A. Littrell, special 
representative of the superintendent of 
transportation, has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of transportation. 


C. H. Tabor, general superintendent of 
the Norfolk & Western, with headquarters 
at Bluefield, W. Va., has been promoted 
to general manager, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., succeeding R. H. Smith, 
whose appointment as vice-president in 
charge of operation is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. Mr. Tabor began his 
railroad career on May 1, 1907, as water 
boy on the Pocahontas division of the N. 
& W. Two years after he was promoted 
to timekeeper. and in November, 1911, he 


C. H. Tabor 


became yard clerk at Wilcoe, W. Va. On 
April 20, 1917, he was promoted to assist- 
Following two — 
years of overseas service during the World. 
War, he returned to the Norfolk & West. 


ant yardmaster at Wilcoe. 


ern in July, 1919, as yardmaster at laegef, 
W. Va. Mr. Tabor was appointed general 


yardmaster at Wilcoe in February, 1925, | 
and continued in that capacity for two | 
years, then being promoted to assistant > 
trainmaster of the Pocahontas division. He 7 
became terminal trainmaster at Bluefield im q 


1933 and .was appointed trainmaster 


the Pocahontas division on October |, 


1934, being transferred in the same capac- 
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ity to the Scioto division in 1936. Mr. 
Tabor was appointed superintendent of the 
Pocahontas division on December 1, 1936, 
and was transferred in the same capacity 
to the Scioto division on July 25, 1938. 
Mr. Tabor was appointed assistant general 
superintendent of the Western General di- 
vision at Bluefield in June, 1939, and in 
April, 1940, he became general superin- 
tendent of that division, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


O. C. Olsen, assistant. general freight 
agent on the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed rate adjustor. in 
the commercial department of the Board 
of Port Commissioners of New Orleans, 
La., with headquarters at that point. 


C. E. Scott, general eastern agent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, has been ap- 
pointed eastern traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. H. T. 
Rosemyer, commercial agent, has been 
appointed general agent with headquarters 
as before at New York. 


P. A. Spiegelberg, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager on the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 

Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 





P. A. Spiegelberg 


December 27, was born at St. Louis on 
April 8, 1895, and attended St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo. He entered railway 
service on November 16, 1911, as a clerk 
in the freight accounting department of the 
Wabash. During the first World War he 
served overseas in the U. S. Army, after- 
ward returning to the freight accounting 
department. On May 1, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed statement clerk and later was ad- 
vanced successively to assistant chief clerk, 
_chief clerk, assistant to the general freight 
traffic manager and assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis, holding the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent promotion, 
which was effective January 1. 


Charles H. Stinson, general freight 
traffic manager of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., whose retire- 
ment on January 1 was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 27, was born 
at Beaver Falls, Pa., on November 19, 1871, 
and entered railway service on January 1, 
1887, as a yard messenger for the Chicago, 
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Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, 
later serving in the local freight office. In 
January, 1891, he went with the Wabash 
in the general office of the Hoosac Tunnel 
Fast Freight line, later serving successively 
as clerk in the division office of the Wa- 
bash, contracting agent, traveling freight 
agent, and line agent; chief clerk, cashier 
and general accountant in the general 





Charles H. Stinson 


office of the Hoosac Tunnel line at Chi- 
cago; chief clerk in the office of the assist- 
ant general freight agent at St. Louis, 
chief clerk in the general traffic department 
and assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis. Mr. Stinson was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent in August, 1908, and in 
December, 1915, he was advanced to freight 
trafic manager. During the period of 
federal control of the railroads, he served 
as assistant trafic manager at St. Louis 
and in March, 1920, he was re-appointed 
freight trafic manager. Mr. Stinson was 
further advanced to general freight traffic 
manager on December 7, 1931, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


Leo E. Clarahan, whose promotion to 
general freight traffic manager of the Wa- 
bash, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 27, was born at Harper, Iowa, on 
August 1, 1891 and attended the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. He 
entered railway service on August 10, 1912, 





Leo E. Clarahan 


as a freight clerk and trucker on the Wa- 
bash at Columbia, Mo., later being ad- 
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vanced to chief clerk and then to division 
freight and passenger agent at Moberly, 
Mo. In March, 1915, he was transferred 
to Des Moines, Iowa, and seven months 
later, he was appointed chief clerk to the 
general freight agent at St. Louis. From 
June, 1917, to February, 1919, during the 
first World War, Mr. Clarahan served in 
the U. S. Navy, returning to the Wabash 
on the latter date as traveling freight in- 
spector at St. Louis. In March, 1920, he 
was promoted to division freight agent at 
Des Moines and in June, 1921, he was 
transferred ‘to Omaha, Neb. Mr. Clarahan 
was advanced to general industrial agent 
at St. Louis in January, 1927, and in Febru- 
ary, 1933, he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. In March, 1937, he 
was promoted to general freight agent 
and in January, 1938, he was further ad- 
vanced to assistant freight traffic manager, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, effective January 1. Mr. Clarahan 
is the author of the book “So You're a 
Salesman Now.” ’ 


John G. Hill, general freight agent on 
the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, and the position of general freight 





John G. Hill 


agent at that point has been abolished. 
James M. Skaehill, division freight agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been advanced to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, and the position of di- 
vision freight agent at that point has been 
abolished. 

Mr. Hill was born at Pleasant Plain, 
Ohio, on April 8, 1877, and entered rail- 
way service at the age of 15 asa telegraph 
operator on the Cincinnati, Hamilten 
Dayton at Carthage, Ohio, later serving as 
telegraph operator and clerk in the account- 
ing and legal departments of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern (both now parts of 
the Baltimore & Ohio). During 1896 Mr. 
Hill was a reporter on the Cincinnatt 
(Ohio) Commercial Tribune, then becom- 
ing correspondence clerk in the general 
freight office of the B. & O. at Cincinnatl 
early in 1897. After serving on nearly 
every clerical desk in the general freight 
office, including that of assistant chief clerk, 
he became western sales agent of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company in Janu- 
ary, 1902. From 1905 to 1918 he advanced 
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successively on the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific (Queen & Crescent) 
through the position of traveling freight 
agent in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan to 
commercial agent at Indianapolis, Ind., at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and at Chicago. When 
the Queen & Crescent was consolidated 
with the Southern he became commercial 
agent for the Southern at Chicago. Dur- 
ing the World War he was in charge of 
troop train movements and later of ter- 
minals at Chattanooga, Tenn. On March 
20, 1920, Mr. Hill was appointed general 
agent of the Erie at Chicago, being trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in 1921 and advanced to 
assistant general freight agent at Chicago 
in 1923. On December 1, 1928, he was 
promoted to general freight agent at Chi- 


’ cago, which position he held until his re- 


cent promotion. 


Paul R. Farlow, agricultural agent for 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to general 
agricultural agent, with the same head- 


_ quarters, succeeding Henry J. Schwietert, 


who retired on January 1 after 37 years 
service. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. R. Hart, assistant division engineer 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to division engineer of 
the newly created San Francisco terminal 
division, with the same headquarters. 


John J. Clutz, division engineer of the 
Indianapolis division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been transferred to the Washington 
terminal, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and L. G. Walker, Jr., as- 
sistant division engineer of the Ft. Wayne 
division, has been promoted to division 
engineer at Indianapolis, succeeding Mr. 
Clutz. 


Jesse P. Walton, assistant engineer of 
bridges and buildings of the Central region 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to en- 
gineer of bridges and buildings of the 
Western region, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding Einar Weidemann, 
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whose death on November 12 was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 15. 
Edward W. Prentiss, designing en- 
gineer at Chicago, has been advanced to 
assistant engineer of bridges and buildings 
of the Western region, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position. 


MECHANICAL 


M. G. Stewart, assistant road foreman 
of engines of the Williamsport division of 
the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to 
road foreman of engines of the Wash- 
ington Terminal company. 


J. E. Goodwin, master mechanic on the 
International-Great Northern (part of the 
Missouri Pacific lines), with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., has been promoted 
to mechanical superintendent, Southern dis- 
trict, of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
William H. McAmis, whose death at 
Chicago on December 17, was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 20. 


William Moore, shop superintendent 
of the Hornell back shop. of the Erie at 
Hornell, N. Y., has been promoted to 
assistant to the superintendent of motive 
power, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding W. E; Harmison, who 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
car department. Mr. Harmison relieves 
John McMullen, who has been appointed 
consulting engineer, a newly-created posi- 
tion. G. R. Seitz has been appointed shop 
superintendent of the Hornell back shop, 
replacing Mr. Moore. 


SPECIAL 


Frank D. O’Dea, chief of police of 
the Eastern district of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., has been 
appointed acting superintendent of property 
for the system, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding W. J. Redman, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
because of ill health. 


OBITUARY 


William J. Edwards, at one time gen- 
eral superintendent on the Southern, Lines 
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West, with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and later, in 1926 and 1927, assist- 
ant to the general manager, Lines West, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 
died on December 19 in the latter city after 
a long illness. 


C. W. Cook, master mechanic for the 
Seaboard at Atlanta, Ga. died on De- 
cember 19. 


Bernard L. Robey, assistant auditor of 
freight accounts for the Southern, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., died on De- 
cember 18 of a heart attack at his home 
in that city, at the age of 46. 


Charles A. Clements, assistant general 
manager on the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage in that city on De- 
cember 18. 


Edgar J. McClees, former executive 
secretary of the Bureau of Information of 
the Eastern Railways, with headquarters 
at New York, died on December 25 at his 
home in Drexel Park, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at the age of 66. Mr. McClees was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 31, 1875, and 
entered railroad service in September, 1890, 
as telegraph operator on-the Pennsylvania, 
holding various positions in the general 
headquarters at Philadelphia until 1912 
when he was furloughed to do special work 
with the Conference Committee of Man- 
agers, Eastern Railroads. In May, 1914, 
Mr. McCle@s became chief clerk, Bureau 
of Information of the Eastern Railways. 
During federal control of the railroads 
he served as chief of the Labor Bureau, 
Eastern region. In 1919 Mr. McClees be- 
came assistant secretary, Bureau of In- 
formation, becoming ‘secretary in charge 
in 1922. In 1936 he became executive sec- 
retary of the Bureau, retaining’ his posi- 
tion with the Pennsylvania until his retire- 
ment a year ago. Mr. McClees represented 
the railroads of the United States at the 
International Labor Organization Con- 
ference, Geneva, Switzerland, by appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of State in 1939. 


Workmen Polish Up New 
Equipment For the “Empire > 
. State Express” at the 
Edward G. Budd Plant 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































e Long Service Arch | 


Contributes to Availability 
And Lowers Operating Costs 


ODERN freight power equipped with 

GENERAL REFRACTORIES Arch Brick is 
making anywhere from 7,000 to 15,000 revenue 
miles per month. 


Under present operating conditions this power 
spends very little time in the roundhouse — And 
it is obvious that the brick arches must be made to 
stand up under this intensive service operation. 


The natural conclusion to be drawn from these facts 


Unretouched photo of General Refractories Arch Brick most logically points to the factor of superior quality. 
after unusually severe service in a stoker fired locomotive. 


Complete control of every production phase, in- 
cluding the supply of raw materials as well as the use 
of modern facilities assures maximum service from 


all GENERAL REFRACTORIES’ products with 


substantial savings in the cost of operation. 


General Refractories Company 
| Railway Dept. 
Philadelphia Penna. 
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